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To the Free University 
on its seventy-fifth Anniversary, 
20 October 1955 


The Editors of the Free University Quarterly take great pleasure 
in joining in the congratulations offered to the Free University on the 
occasion of its seventy-fifth Anniversary on October 20th 1955. 

With a view to the celebration of this fact some definite arrange- 
ments had already been made for the preparation of this number, but 
the Editors regret to say that their plans have been only partly 
realized. Like so often before, they have this time, too, had to cope 
with a number of difficulties in preparing their periodical for the press. 
It may not be out of place here, to point out that up to this time the 
Free University Quarterly has reflected little credit on its name: the 
Editors have not succeeded in bringing out their periodical regularly 
every three months. 

And thus we have fallen sadly behind with our time-scheme. The 
difficulties connected with the publication of a periodical in the 
English language have in actual practice proved to be a good deal 
greater than had been anticipated at the outset of the undertaking. 

The Editors desire to make a full and frank confession of this and 
would ask the indulgence of their readers for the irregular appearance 
of the periodical. They are even now not quite sure whether the diffi- 
culties referred to have been completely overcome, though the matter 
stands a good chance of being arranged to satisfaction in course 
of time. 

For the present number of the F.U.Q. the Editors had planned a 
number of articles centring on the relation between faith and science. 
They have not fully succeeded in it. Some of the contributions are 
only loosely connected with that most important problem, which has 
at all times moved and fascinated the hearts and minds of Christians. 

Nevertheless the Editors venture to hope that the contributions 
presented may attract the attention of many readers and help to 
strengthen their interest in the Free University, which is built on the 
foundation of the Reformed (Calvinist) principles and tries to explore 
the whole field of science in the light of the Revelation of God. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND SCIENCE 


The question concerning the relationship between Christian faith 
and science arrests attention now more than ever before. It forms 
only a part of the whole complex of questions which affect the 
relation between faith and life as a whole. It is yet possible to diffe- 
rentiate between that standpoint which will only hear of a necessary 
neutrality, and that view which is convinced of the significance of 
Christian faith for a pure exercise of science. 

The problems relating to the first standpoint are similar to those 
which confronted the founders of the Free University. About 1880 the 
very reason for the Free University’s existence was frankly challenged 
by many. They presumed to see here a threat to the freedom and 
purity of science, a menacing of that which is exact, ascertainable and 
verifiable by immature and unverifiable religious presuppositions. 
Even in the absence of outright combatting of these suppositions, 
the idea was still maintained that they must not penetrate the domain 
of science, simply because the characteristic of science must be her 
openness for the full reality, without binding herself apriorily to such 
principles which would set a stigma upon scientific inquiry. This 
criticism was still sounded after the Free University had already 
existed for a few decades. I recall the reproof registered against 
Bavinck, that the religious starting-point had inhibited him and had 
made him a tragic figure. One can sum up much criticism in this 
analysis. People will not deny or minimize the capacities of Christian 
scientists, but only show how the method of ‘Christian’ science 
registers a fatal influence upon these capacities. The attitude itself 
becomes unscientific. There is a boundness to an apriori, which is 
itself of nonscientific character and through which the impurity 
enters, never again to be expulsed. The nature of this apriori deter- 
mines in principle the yet unobtained results. Bavinck answered these 
and similar criticisms already in 1904. He carried on a debate with 
Professor Groenewegen and wrote his wellknown publication: Chris- 
tian science. Groenewegen had formulated his view thus: science is 
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“well-grounded and trustworthy knowledge, normally and methodically 
obtained”. It is of interest to note that Bavinck says that this definition 
does not advance us a step. Moreover, he states that there is no 
possible question of a presupposition in Christian science which would 
bind science to her own hurt. He points out that the despising of 
religion in scientific work sometimes influenced the very observation 
of facts. Bavinck rejects then the idea that faith enfeebles the power 
of thinking and endangers the purity and breadth of the scientific 
enterprise. Rather is it so that exactly an averse attitude with respect 
to God often ‘‘beclouds the clearest understanding and confuses the 
most lucid thinking”. 

This does not mean that Bavinck offhandedly judges unbelieving 
researchers. Contrariwise: he commends their exertions and capacities, 
their perseverance and results, but protests with emphasis the com- 
plaint levelled at Christian science, that exactly she, and she alone, 
proceeds from fixed presuppositions. He sees the influence of Chris- 
tian science precisely as a blessing and is of the opinion that 
Christianity gives science deliverance because without Christian faith 
science is in danger ‘‘of becoming the spoils of scepticism’’ and is 
threatened with decay and ruin. It is clear from this conflict that 
everything is concentrated around the concept ‘normality’, which was 
plied in the beginning of this century, but which also played a role 
whenever people spoke about ‘‘science” and respect for ‘‘science’”’ as 
something self-evident. Yet much conflict has arisen over the concept 
normality as the reverse side of the concept neutrality. Who surveys 
the enterprise of science discovers that the concept normality is really 
not a matter elevated above all discussion and uncertainty through its 
inward self-evident character. And that obtains not only with respect 
to the humanities, but as well with all sorts of problems in the exact 
sciences. If I judge correctly, there is here and there a little more 
understanding of this than about 1880. One has come under the 
influence of all kinds of ideological considerations in science, of 
various apriori boundaries, which are fixed for science and has some- 
times concluded that a prejudicing of- science by a non-scientific 
starting-point is not fatal, but unavoidable. This is not a commonly 
accepted proposition and it is also in no less a passionate manner 
opposed with an appeal to the maintenance of purity in science. But 
the situation is interesting because here and there one has learned 
to recognize that the situation is not just in such a simplified manner 
solved. It is evident, moreover, how much the hypertrophy of a parti- 
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cular science can play a role on the terrain of science. Exactly when 
important results — new results — are reached in a certain terrain 
of science, one, being impressed by this field of science, runs the 
risk of adopting an “imperialism”, which can manifest itself in the 
domains of natural science, psychology, and theology, just to mention 
a few examples. Behind this imperialism lies by the very nature of 
the case an outlook on the totality of reality, and this view has from 
the very start a decisive influence upon the enterprise of science. The 
examples that can be selected from national-socialistic ideals and from 
Soviet Russian scientific practice are only illustrations of an apriori 
subjugation with serious consequences. One might from this expect 
the conclusion that every apriori would be rejected as a threat to 
science. But that is exclusively not the case, notwithstanding the 
tremendous opposition to such apriori’s that might exist. Man comes 
under the impression of the power of presuppositions, also in the 
field of science and states sometimes with emphasis that science 
would become lifeless whenever she were deprived of her existential 
character. From this, however, it appears at the same time that 
this relatively new situation in no wise decides something for the 
appreciation of Christian science. This ,,Christian’’ science also 
assumes her place in the series of utterances of the human spirit, which 
stands next to others, and has relatively the same right to exist on an 
equal level with the others. 

That was different from the hesitations which were earlier here 
and there in evidence. Sometimes man had made concessions within 
his principial rejection of Christian science. Man recognized, never- 
theless, that not everything remained neutral and could remain neutral 
in the area of science. Brunner already in his book “‘Revelation and 
Reason”’ had said that the closer something lays to the center of the 
human personality, the greater was the disturbance of human thinking 
by sin, while the difference between the believing and unbelieving 
knowledge becomes increasingly smaller according as the distance 
from this center of the human personality becomes greater. The 
maximum influence of faith is therefore expressed in theology and 
the minimal influence in the exact sciences, a differentiation which 
already with an eye upon the history of sciences has diffused little 
light. We perceive another hesitation in recently advanced thought, 
that the idea of a Christian University (and of a Christian science) 
had reason for existence earlier, viz., in a period when ‘‘a thoroughly 
a-religious view of reality was propagated through the dogmatic 
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pretension of the neutrality of public universities.” This relative 
recognition of honor for the origin of the Free University was however 
followed by a judgment of the Christian University which charac- 
terized her as exclusive in essence: ‘the wealth of experience is done 
an injustice by sheltered isolation’, an opinion which obviously arises 
from viewing isolation as a barrier to the genuine scientific life of 
communication and the common responsibility in the scientific enter- 
prise. It is strange that the idea could well be acceptable earlier, but 
now can only be called exclusive. 

So it appears that the idea of a Christian university and of a 
Christian science is yet surrounded both by all sorts of profound 
questions and also by all kinds of misunderstanding. The greatest 
misunderstanding that could possibly arise in connection with Christian 
science is this, that one should view Christian science as an easy, 
cheap manner of science, because one is already so far advanced on 
his way through all kinds of religious apriori’s that he has it much 
easier and simpler than one who does not share in these presupposit- 
ions. Who understands the idea of a Christian science in such a light 
erects a caricature of Christian science and this must inevitably arouse 
opposition in the area of science. Those who so estimate Christian 
science necessarily derogate from her stricly scientific character. 
Bavinck was aware in his day that such a danger was not imaginary. 
He warned against it many times. He was convinced that the Christian 
character of science had nothing to do with the choice of least 
resistance. He was of the opinion that Christian science was not a 
weakening of the seriousness of science, but her accentuation. It was, 
in his opinion, the responsibility of all who had pledged their hearts 
to Christian science, that they evidenced in their work that they did 
not trifle with the real problems submitted to them, much less trifle 
with reality. Bavinck has rightly pointed out that one cannot go his 
way in an oversimplified fashion and cut the Gordian knot. Indeed he 
often saw that a presupposition in science could lead to startling 
results and he was of the opinion that a view diverted from the 
Creator of alle things could becloud one’s outlook, but he refused to 
erect a kind of theological science over against this which practically 
assumed it knew everything prior to any honest research. 

It is true that science has often been put under a ban because 
of an inner apprehension for what yet might come to light. This was 
the fear with respect to science. It was seen that the attack against 
the Christian faith oftentimes arose out of a neutral science. One 
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entertained suspicions against science as such and attempted to isolate 
himselve from the domain of the scientific life. This fear is many 
times confronted in fundamentalistic circles where with great 
emphasis the unassailability of the gospel and of the Bible is placed 
in the foreground, but where exists apprehension for the confrontation. 
The positive impression which such an action arouses can naturally 
not hide the concern. Here the "simplicity” of the faith is preferred. 
But the impression cannot be avoided that faith was only something 
for the depths of the soul and that it could not bear the light of 
science. Such a view by the very nature of the case effects a fatal 
influence upon the church of Christ. Here is a fear aroused with the 
result that those who labor in the field of science and have their 
difficulties are alienated from their own church life either because 
their problems are not grasped or their serious scientific work is not 
followed with any concern. The danger is not imaginary that certain 
problems become ousted, and these problems are always dangerous 
for the present and no less for the future generation. The attitude 
becomes purely defensive, and one fails to appreciate the task of 
standing in the middle of the world and cooperating in the scientific 
endeavor. And who is not here on his guard, can very well create the 
impression that he is gripped by the ideal of an apostolic calling in 
the world, but yet unintentionally cooperates in an unprecedented 
separation between faith and science. He abandons the area of science 
because it yet lies in the evil one and to this extent has encouraged 
secularization. 

We can clearly perceive that the history of the Christian faith 
upon the scientific life has encumbered difficulties. How often has 
one not set foot upon ways which in the end appeared impassable. 
And how often has one not opposed certain findings in science on the 
basis of the Bible, where it later was evident that such an opposition 
was anything but responsible. The relation between faith and science 
and the Bible and science is not as simple as one might perhaps super- 
ficially think. This is not something that we now — after 75 years — 
have finally discovered, but which the founders of the Free University 
themselves clearly perceived. Bavinck himself time and again indicated 
that this could not be over-emphasized: Modern science can indeed 
be a temptation for the faith but one should not therefore shun this 
area. We should not think, however, that it is an easy matter to 
find one’s way. Kuyper warned against pursuing a path in which all 
problems would be solved in a moment by appeal to various passages 
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of Scripture. This warning affects immediately the nature of the 
relation between faith and science. Here concentrates increasingly all 
the attention of those who are stirred by this field of study. It is clear 
that this question has lost nothing of its acuteness since the founding 
of the Free University. As a matter of fact, the dangers are more 
readily perceived when solutions are proffered in a way which cannot 
be maintained. The concern is not for obtaining possibly a fixed 
quantity of solutions and results, nor for easily reached conclusions 
in Christian science, normally requiring years of research, through 
application of a number of texts. This is nothing but a caricature of 
Christian science, which can only do harm to Christian science itself. 
The question of the nature of the faith — science relationship was 
under discussion when it was stated with emphasis already at the 
beginning of the history of the Free University, that there was no 
intent to make the Bible a handbook of science. This thesis is correct 
but can only be practically effected in great seriousness and with 
great care. This explains also why this question is increasingly 
brought into connection with the hermeneutical problem. When I see 
this connection, I mean to say that the question in view concerns the 
rightful understanding of the Bible as the Word of God, also in its 
relation to science. Naturally one can hide behind hermeneutics in an 
attempt to shirk from the emphasis of the Word of God. One knows 
then that the message of God which comes to us in the Bible is not 
ours simply through scientific hermeneutics. But these dangers never- 
theless can not undo the fact that the hermeneutical problem is of 
vital concern. [| have only to mention the questions which have in 
recent times arisen over Genesis 1. The danger naturally threatens in 
this hermeneutical problem also that one begins to subject the contents 
of the Bible to the strong dictates of science in her ‘‘normality’’. Then 
the Word of God loses its voice, its own sound. The Bible is lost in 
the results of science, and dualism is principially rehabilitated. This 
however should not cause us to forget that there have been conflicts 
between certain forms of faith and science, which we see later in 
another light. It is an easy task to look down upon such conflicts 
and solve everything with the term ‘‘conservatism’’. Then one forgets 
that a life and death struggle has oftentimes existed between the 
Christian faith and certain pretensions of science. It has been proclai- 
med as a complete result of science that a closed natural causality 
precluded the possibility of miracles, indeed even the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead. Kuyper, the founder of the Free Uni- 
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versity, experienced that in his own course of study and came under 
this influence for a time. But after uncovering this pretension he did 
not in apprehension and fear turn away from science, but he saw 
and proclaimed a task. This led to the founding of the Free University 
and now after seventy-five years we do not claim that the problems 
are solved. But one thing has become clear, that the conflict over the 
relationship between Christian faith and science is not past. It is 
true that there are now many new and other problems to be faced, 
which concern the organized life of the university, the specific calling 
of science and the university in threatened modern culture. But no 
matter how important these new questions may be and how legiti- 
mately they require attention, the real question shall never thereby 
lose its importance. The urgency of this question may appear to be in 
the background for a time, only to thrust itself forward again with 
new power. It keeps us yet busy in constantly new forms, and then 
not as a secret inclination to give supremacy over all areas of 
professional science for convenience sake to theology but as a convic- 
tion which raised its own questions in each area of study, questions 
which do reach the very depths of the human heart and at the same 
time affect the problems of reality, her nature, her coherence, and 
her direction. 

In the year 1951 a book appeared in Germany which described the 
problems of a “Christian University’. Otto Dillschneider makes 
reference even to the Free University and next to Kuyper mentions 
Solowjow, who similarly began to unfold his ideas about the Russian 
doctrine of wisdom in 1880. According to Dillschneider both Kuyper 
and Solowjow saw the same thing: the wisdom of God in the midst 
of secularization, the world in the light of the wisdom of God. Neither 
thought individualistically, as if there were but one important question, 
that of the individual man and his own salvation. Dillschneider hoped 
for the evangelical colleges a new sense of responsibility in the 
oppressing questions of this time. This book of Dillschneider has not, 
as far as I know, met with wide response, and it is also a book that 
has again brought various considerations and questions to the surface, 
but yet it is in our time nevertheless a new sign that the questions 
have not been buried. When he speaks of key positions in the field 
of science, and of decisive fundamental issues which influence the 
course of the scientific enterprise decisively, he touches anew the old 
questions. Then we understand that exactly our time with its tremen- 
dous development of science and its many new questions can only 
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be an inducement to follow this way further in responsibility and 
caution, 

It is therefore not so that with the commemoration of the 75 year 
existence of the Free University we are bent on ostentatiously 
exhibiting our past achievements. On the contrary, a commemoration 
— of short duration — can only be a new gateway, through which 
we proceed without repulsive pride, without inferior or superior notions 
in the fulfillment of that task which is and remains the task of 
science. We will not thereby make science the one and all. We shall 
not say with Russell that there is no other method to arrive at ‘‘the 
truth’ than the method of science. But the prescribed task of science, 
which does not presume to offer us salvation, is not unimportant. 
It is important as a mandate within the Christian faith. Through what 
has been learned in the past, with the errors and dangers already 
encountered, the way must be pursued with yet more earnestness and 
love and self-surrender. So shall science fulfill her duty and “Christian 
science’ shall increasingly make clear that behind her existence and 
history lies no hidden aversion for and fear of science, but that it 
really is a science which is free from the fear of facts and does not 
neglect this area, but perceives her calling, also to the blessing of 
others. 


G. C. BERKOUWER 


SCIENCE, ITS NATURE, ITS POSSIBILITIES, 
AND ITS LIMITATIONS 


Apparent great progress of science 


When contemporary science is compared to that of one hundred 
and two hundred years ago, no one will deny that there has been 
enormous progress in many, if not in most fields of human knowledge. 
Not only did scientific research soar, but there was also an extension 
of knowledge concerning history, man as a separate person, and in his 
co-existence with others. Branches of science, which seemed to be 
entirely new, came into existence. The old, well-tried classification of 
all scientific activity in one of the five faculties, was abandoned 
for the sake of the economic and social-political sciences, and, at any 
moment, a new addition to this already extended series may take place. 
Almost incessantly new progress is recorded, in various fields. Things 
which were not considered possible yesterday, are out of date to-day. 
Man penetrated into places where it had been supposed he would have 
to remain an outsider for ever. It is a well-known fact that on July 
23rd, 1890, E. du Bois Reymond declared in his ‘‘Naturwissenschaft und 
bildende Kunst”, that both in the near and in the remote future there 
was only little hope for colour-photography, but the 2nd February 1891 
the Academy of Paris received the first pictures in natural colours. In 
1945 scholars doubted whether in the near future atomic energy could 
ever be used for other than destructive purposes, and now the alterna- 
tive has already proved to be possible. Molecular and astronomic pro- 
cesses are demonstrated; they are even made visible and audible. Plants 
and trees are being improved. It is possible tochange the sex of animals, 
and even man himself has been experimented upon. Contemporary 
achievement has left the position of 1940 and of 1945 behind, sometimes 
very far indeed. So what proportion shall modern knowledge bear 
to that of one or two centuries ago? It might well be said: “How 
mightily we have achieved!” 


2 Science, its nature, its possibilities, and its limitations 


Yet prestige has declined through loss of independence 


In spite of its sometimes astonishing results, however, science is not 
much honoured nowadays. It is short-sighted to blame science for it 
that in the world things do not go as might be wished, that man has 
become conceited and spoilt and that life itself is threatened. Because, 
on the whole, science is not the main culprit, and it is even more 
unjust to hold the scientist responsible to the exclusion of others. 
The decline of the prestige of science is due in the first place to 
its loss of freedom, to its dependence. Militarism, nationalism, self-pre- 
servation, passion for expansion, world-imperialism are increasingly 
powerful motives in some countries. This self-aggrandizement was ac~- 
companied by a sense of superiority, on account of the membership of 
a certain class or a certain race. From times long past consciousness 
of religious vocation, or rather religious vainglory, has been known to 
impose will, opinion or religious conviction on others, by force. When 
we consider the opportunity for influencing adolescence for leading the 
thinking part of the population in a certain direction, we can easily 
understand that the capture of the university, where science is prac- 
tised, was attempted. General science was made subservient to military 
process; the natural sciences were abused; history and economics, even 
ethics and the science of religion — I choose a neutral expression on 
purpose — were manipulated one-sidedly; science was continuously 
employed for the furtherance of ideals and desires outside its field; in 
short: there has been a steady increase in such uses of scientific effort 
as run counter to its proper nature. To think only of totalitarian coun- 
tries in this connection, would be an error. It is true, the bonds are 
strongest there. Interesting examples might be quoted of decisions con- 
cerning biology, linguistics or aesthetics, which were prompted by 
political influence or by political order. But even the democratic coun- 
tries do not leave science completely free, although they have no inten- 
tion of fettering the free mind. It is a matter of course that teachings, in 
which the authority of the state is directly assailed, are sometimes con- 
sidered inadmissible, because this is a question of the general preserva- 
tion of order, the defence against revolution, by the authorities who 
should not make the chair in the lecture-room, the university, into a 
sanctuary for propaganda that is not allowed elsewhere. But this is not 
the only thing. It is not only conceivable, but a fact which can be as- 
certained, that some scientific investigations have to remain secret, that 
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not all the results of statistic work are suitable for publication, that 
certain economic discourses had better not be made. When science has 
thus been encumbered, it loses its attraction, inspires no awe, dimi- 
nishes in nobility. 


Additional decrease of prestige owing to diminishing of inner 
certainty 


In the second place science lost part of its inner conviction. The 
self-confidence of former centuries gave way to hesitation and doubt. 
In his time, a man like Galilei could declare that geometrical know- 
ledge was equal, if not in scope, yet in content, to God’s knowledge. 
Schleiermacher held, that science was an indispensable factor in the 
ethical process; that the domination of nature by reason, that cultural 
progress, favoured the moral process, the growth of the ethical 
empire. Kant always drew a dividingline between believing and knowing, 
he understood something of the limitations of science, but many 
others went a different way. Hegel and Fichte ascribed, without 
hesitation, the domination over what was seen and experienced to 
the human mind, to the thinking ego, so that this mind might have 
command over reality. Not only philosophical idealism, but also this 
19th century monism which was based on natural science, and which 
was deistic, agnostic, and atheistic by nature, went its way with a 
strong feeling of inner certainty. Many people refused to listen to any- 
body or anything except facts, they were positivistic to the highest 
degree and were firmly convinced that by their unprejudiced work they 
could push mankind forward to higher knowledge, to a happier society. 
“La science pour la science’’ became the watchword. Although they 
could have known better, seeing the many conscious and unconscious 
warnings, their confidence in the self-sufficiency of science was 
firmly rooted, and besides the atack and the confusing effect of inner 
doubts heavy shocks from outside were necessary to break that 
security which had once been so strong. Even now there are scholars 
who believe in a progress of mankind through science, who think 
that man has brought some scratches and bruises on himself, but 
who yet do not despair and who expect that a satisfactory situation will 
result from a deepened rational insight, from a faculty, steadily in- 
creased by scientific work, to subdue nature and to dominate society. 
Yet the prevalent mood is different. Many scholars are still doing 
their best, they give themselves wholeheartedly to their research- 
work. But often they feel that they have lost their way, that they 
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have lost their inner security. Of what use are perfect impartiality and 
objectivity, alleged or not? What significance has mathematical exact- 
ness? Why should we attach any importance to empirial observation, 
to discriminate and connective thought? Is not everything relative, even 
counting and measuring? Did not the theory of relativity lay the foun- 
dations for nuclear fission? Does not nuclear fission, that fruit of 
science, threaten our planet and its inhabitants with total destruction? 


The bond between science and the university calls up some questions 


In these circumstances it is not easy to form an idea of the nature 
of science, its possibilities and limitations. This is all the more difficult 
because the pursuit of science still finds place at the university, for the 
greatest part. According to a number of competent judges the univer- 
sity is now in a state of crisis, because it has proved to be unsuited for 
its task, which is to turn out well-trained young men and women, 
capable of independent action; after all, the university has been called: 
the last transitionary stage on the way to society. But in this way 
science once more loses some of its independence, it is no longer purely 
scientific and has to conform to the demands of society. Perhaps a 
few people will warn against identification or too close relationship of 
science and the university. They are right, because outside the univer- 
sity there is study also, there is research-work going in on the labora- 
tories of large industrial companies, in institutes established and ad- 
ministered by the state outside the structure of the university. But 
those people must realise that in the last two cases the independence 
of science is limited to a large extent. The economic or the political 
aim, or both, determine what should be done and how it should be 
done. Science was made entirely subservient here, so that for that 
reason we had better base our considerations on research-work done 
at the university than on factory-research. And as regards the in- 
dependent scholar, who has dedicated himself to science far from any 
university or other study-centre, the question arises whether learning 
itself is the important thing for him or something else. This is now 
and then the case even with an academical research-worker, although 
it is not obvious there, because he can disguise his real motives in 
phrases like: “service to the university’, or: “service to intellectual 
youth”, So in the case of a research-worker who is not connected with 
any academy, it may be obvious that his motives are: desire for power, 
pursuit of gain, the gratification of self-love, ambition, envy. Rather 
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complicated problems arise in consequence here of. For we shall have 
to choose between two points of view. The one is, that the close inter- 
lacement of science and the university implies an adaption of the 
former to social demands. The other is the conviction that the pursuit 
of science should not lend itself to such compromises. We shall have 
to decide whether scientific work entirely for the sake of science does 
occur often enough to justify the term: pure science, as a reality. The 
first point of view concerns the function of science in the social system 
of our days; the second one concerns the inner motives of those, who 
found the fulfillment of their lives in science. A definition of the 
nature of science becomes very necessary indeed. 


The deduction of the nature of science from the reality of life 


Is seems to be the obvious course: to infer the nature of science 
from life as it is going on, from reality. The mathematician builds 
himself large systems inclining towards reality or not, and always based 
on the general or special presuppositions which he has accepted. The 
science of mathematics is sometimes very abstract, and yet its develop- 
ment is to a large extent influenced by life and reality, astronomical 
and physical discoveries, and by changed social conditions, For all 
that this science makes the impression on outsiders of being essentially 
a theoretical, self-centred science. The physicist on the other hand, 
addresses himself to the world outside, he tries to establish relation- 
ship, to arrange facts, to explain processes, to intervene in the course 
of events. He may need mere hypothetic theories, and contemplation, 
but physical science always returns to the facts, and it is willing to 
surrender to what it considers to be real facts. The man of letters 
is concerned with the language, he examines the words, either their 
development or the way in which they convey the meaning they bear. 
On the one hand the science of linguistic occupies itself with that 
which exists, that which is spoken, on the other hand it tries to 
formulate rules, it knows that it is possible to sin against the language, 
and between it and the living language there is interaction. The psy- 
chologist studies the inner man, he describes, explains, evaluates, and 
sometimes he very perceptibly abandons something of that attitude 
which is usually called: scientific, and: aloof, in order to find the right 
way of approach by intuition. Psychology is a science which needs 
“understanding” in order to come to “knowledge”, a science, which 
finds its data in reality, which evaluates these data according to certain 
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standards, and brings them into harmony with these norms whenever 
this is possible. The law-student occupies himself with the system of 
human justice, which varies greatly from Western to Eastern societies, 
because it is influenced by completely different thoughts, interests, 
and circumstances. Jurisprudence, applying the methods of history, 
sees as its first task recording — and for this recording understanding 
is, again, necessary — but in the second place it wants to define 
what is the law, and where this law has not yet been positivized, 
jurisprudence wants to introduce it into legislation and jurisdiction. 
For many it is difficult to say what a theologian does. In any case 
we should distinguish between a theologian who seeks the object of 
his research in man’s religious life, in his religious existence as it 
expresses itself in one way or another, and a theologian who tries 
to find out the content and the foundation of man’s faith, a divine, 
the Divine revelation. Usually the attempt is made to include theology, 
as the science of religion, in the series of genuine, of “legitimate” 
branches of knowledge; theology as the science of revelation remains 
outside this series. 


New questions arise 


On reflection it appears that the method we followed: to deduce the 
nature of science from the practice of life, does not lead to a solution, 
because new questions arise, and because no clear answers are given to 
the questions: what are the relationships between science and society?, 
and: what are the motives for scientific research? New questions 
arise, such as: where is the dividing-line between men of science and 
men of practice? All through history simple artisans have used scientific 
discoveries. Carpenters, blacksmiths, tailors, and seamen made and 
are making use of the results of science. It has happened in the past 
more than in the present, that certain branches of science have been 
enriched by these illiterate people. Should we then come to the con- 
clusion, that education, learning, and the ability to discover or to 
establish a correlation, are dispensable, that natural apitude is suffi- 
cient, that the university is by no means necessary,that it is not 
essential for a man to belong to the intellectual order, and that, 
consequently, no formal demands need be made upon the methods 
of research? When we try to decide what is the position of science 
with regard to reality, we find ourselves facing still another problem. 
We might assert that the mathematician is abstract in his methods, that 
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he builds for himself a world of his own, but there are scholars who 
argue that even in the purest mathematic concepts there is at least 
some observation, and that mathematics is an empirical science in 
disguise. Furthermore, a difference between natural sciences on the 
one hand, and linguistics, psychology, and jurisprudence on the other 
hand revealed itself, because in these last three branches of knowledge 
the element of propriety, of normativity, was shown forth in a very 
special way. We say: in a very special way, because, if we impose 
on each branch of knowledge the obligation of knowing reality, and 
of reflecting truth, normativity appears in natural sciences just as 
well as in the others. Then there was the problem of the nature 
of the approach in connection with understanding by intuition. From 
this we might conclude that knowledge is not only acquired by means 
of the senses, by means of the mind employing more than one method 
of thought, but that, on the contray, there are other potentialities at 
the disposal of the scientist, which he, it appears at first sight, activates 
in one branch of science cftener than in another. 


Reality shows something of life: interaction of science and life 


Fortunately it is not so, that our daily life, reality, throws a veil 
over science, without providing us with any data. Reality shows that 
man is, as it were, possessed by an ardent desire for knowledge, by 
a passion for investigation, that he seems to have been created with 
this inner urge. Other motives, which were mentioned above: a desire 
for insight, pursuit of gain, gratification of self-love, ambition, etc., 
we can, on deeper reflection, recognize as being of great moment, but 
the most essential impulse to study should be sought in another instinct. 
That the motives we have just mentioned, are important, can be 
shown from the words from the Talmud: “the envy of the learned 
fosters science’. Yet those motives are not of supreme importance and 
they have to yield priority to eagerness for knowledge — sometimes 
the word curiosity was used in this connection — the desire to know 
and to investigate is the real motive. In all ages there have been man 
who have inquired after the why and how of things, who have wanted 
to penetrate into the deeper, the real gist of the matter. Originally there 
was no independent science, but soon it became free, it became a sepe- 
rate occupation, a profession. First came the desire to acquire know- 
ledge, soon afterwards to increase and to preserve this knowledge, 
and, of course, to pass it on. Because it became impossible in the 
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course of time for one man, and, later, for one generation, to acquire 
universal knowledge, because the appropriation and the development of 
such learning as was available required a certain mental equipment, 
schools were formed, and in the Middle Ages the university was chosen 
as the institute for the pursuit of learning. It would be strange if this 
origin had not been of great significance for the lines along which 
scientific research was developed since that time. Of course there 
remained a connection between science and daily life, even after they 
had seperated. In order to show this mutual influence clearly, we may 
take the example of navigation, which, extending over wider distances, 
needed a wider knowledge of the stars, while on the other hand navi- 
gators were in a better position than anybody else to advance astro- 
nomy. In other fields also there are plenty of examples. Thes necessity 
to build houses, roads, and bridges, created the various techniques, 
originally based largely on experience, later on scientifically founded, 
and steadily improved. The study of the human body served the cause 
of healing, and helped to drive back disease and death. In every 
branch of science there are threads forming a link between theoretic 
study and practical application. Science and life are to a certain extent 
inseparable, although science is not absorbed in the service of life, 
and although life does not always admit science It would be wrong 
to make science entirely subservient to practice, to consider her as 
being pragmatic from beginning to end. It is impossible to plan all 
mathematical activity, every astronomical examination, every investi- 
gation concerning biological, linguistical, or historical subjects, in such 
a way, that practical life would be served in a direct or indirect man- 
ner. In the same way it would be wrong to test all non-scientific 
thought, speech, and action on scientific value, to stifle them under the 
results of science. Science and life should on no account devour each 
other. 


When answering the question whether the urge for knowledge and 
the desire to investigate are of equal value, are we justified in giving 
a judgment based on faith? 


There is question of an urge for knowledge, of a desire to investi- 
gate. We have to consider whether the two expressions can be used 
as equivalents. They do not mean exactly the same thing. The first 
phrase indicates that knowledge is the aim of man, that he wants 
a result from his efforts, that he wants to change his former state of 
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lack of knowledge into another state, that of possession of know- 
ledge. The second term means, strictly speaking, only that in man 
there is a desire to go deeply into problems, to penetrate into the 
heart of the matter, without adding anything about results. Let no one 
call this a quible. The question of what is of greater value: to know 
or to explore, to find or to search, is old and Lessing once gave the 
following answer: “the value of a man does not lie in the truth which 
he possesses or thinks he possesses, but it is in the sincere effort 
to arrive at that truth. For the forces which bring about the steadily 
growing perfection of man, do not increase by the possession of 
truth, but by the seeking after it. Possesion makes one ease-loving, 
lazy, and conceited. If God had in his right hand absolute truth and 
in his left hand the eternal search for truth, and if He were to say 
to me: choose, then I would boldly choose the left hand, and I would 
say: give me what is in your left hand, Father, for absolute truth 
is yours only”. According to Lessing it is more humble to want to 
seek than to want to find. In any case he hints at a connection 
between one of these desires and pride, the wish to be like God. 
We can leave the question what is the right choice undecided for 
the present, but it is true that science, no matter whether we characte- 
rise, its pursuit as ‘‘urge for knowledge”, or as ‘‘desire to investigate’”’, 
can lead to pride. The Dutch theologian Van der Leeuw once wrote: 
‘We can only know in God, but at the same time we can only know 
because we forsake God’. At this point there is no reason why we 
should not turn from the urge for knowledge to the ,,knowing”’ itself. 
It is clear that this judgment, which is based on faith, casts a very 
special light on science. But, however clear it is, is it right to let faith 
speak of, have a say in, science? Is not this in conflict with the nature 
of science, about which many people have defined by such terms as: 
impartiality, general acceptability, and transparency, while belief in 
God, a religious and reverential attitude such as Lessing adopted in 
the passages concerning the Father, which we quoted, forces to take 
sides, is neither acceptable nor accessible to every one and cannot be 
explained by every one? One might argue, that not only the unity 
of science in its inpartiality and its universal, unconditional validity, 
but also the possibility of scientific discourse, would be destroyed. 
Colour blind persons do not understand certain explanations about 
colours. Monomaniacs, who suffer from different kinds of madness, 
do not understand each other. Theistic and atheistic scholars cannot 
possibly reach the same conclusions, come to the same appreciation in 
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the field of science, as soon as faith has a say in the matter. Unity of 
thought is lost. Practical life, which shows some people passing a 
judgment based on faith in matters of science, immediately crushes the 
nature of science to pieces. 


Sciences presupposes the reality of scientific subject and object and 
of their relation. 


Because of this, it is advisable to approach the nature of science 
in another way, and to ask how science is possible and what its 
presuppositions are. It is not unlikely that insight into this question 
of its possibility will also tell us something, perhaps much, about its 
nature. The urge for knowledge, the desire to investigate — we will 
not yet decide as to this point — caused men of science to turn 
to the world outside and within themselves, to what constitutes 
science’s proper object. The division of the circle of science into the 
five sectors of the old, or very old, faculties, which have lately been 
added to in a rather arbitrary manner, is of no great moment here. 
When using this traditional classification, it does not matter whether 
or not we attach any importance to the fact that man has made nature, 
his own body, his mind, the structure of society, and the content of 
Divine revelation as he understands it, the objects of his studies, 
although it would be possible to group the new twigs of the old 
gigantic tree of human knowledge with the long existing main branches. 
However this may be, there is a scientific subject and a scientific 
object and the first of these two, the student, approaches the second 
one, the object, and asks it questions, at the same time trying to find 
answers to these questions. Therefore, science is impossible without 
the student and without the presence of the object of investigation, 
chosen by the student; neither would science be possible if the distance 
between student and object were to prove unbridgeable. Except for 
an appeal to what is evident: study takes-place, because the possibility 
to connect subject and object is used, there is no proof for all this. 
Another presupposition is the reality of this pursuit of science, for 
which we might refer back to the reality of scientific subject and 
scientific object, and, in the broadest sense, to the reality of mankind 
and the world, but again, a decisive proof cannot be given. Man and 
world are elementary data, and we have to take it for granted, 
without any further proof, that man can have knowledge and that 
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the world can be known, that this knowledge by the knowing of the 
knowable is real, and that also those who know and that which is 
known, have reality. 


Scientific approach: non-rational and not universal. 


Man and the world have to be accepted. Man is capable of 
observing, of thinking, of arranging in logical order, and of drawing 
conclusions. The world, of which man, again, forms a part, is not a 
chaos, but neither is it an readable book, which can be understood from 
the first to the last letter. Man is not content to observe, think, arrange, 
and conclude in a naive way. He also wants to realize, to form a 
clear idea, of himself and of the world, he is not himself susceptible of 
proof, and not merely rational. Next to his capacity for thought, he 
has his senses. He sees, hears, feels, smells, tastes, and forms empirical 
images for himself. His thought, which has probably a greater 
influence on his sensory perception than he realizes, can never wholly 
rid itself of a certain visual quality. Still another aspect of man, 
quite different from he others, shows itself in his will, which makes 
him, in some cases, very sensitive to certain impressions — although we 
might be inclined to deny human control here — and which causes him 
to be extremely open to certain ideas. On the other hand, owing to 
this will, man can be inaccesible to other impressions, and unwilling 
to understand, even unreasonable towards other opinions. It would be 
an error to think that this picture of man, observing, thinking, and 
possessing a will, is now complete. Man also believes, even when 
we attach no religious meaning to this word; he hopes, and he 
loves. This is a well known fact and it is in science only that it 
is often neglected. Why? Because, in science, reason, intellectuality, 
forgetting how limited it is, predominates; because reason and intellec- 
tuality often were detached from that richly varied, many-sided being 
which is man. The capacity of occupying himself with scientific pur- 
suits, is only one of men’s gifts, an excellent gift, which he will use 
to a higher or lesser degree; which he will sometimes not be able 
to use, because other circumstances prevent him from doing so; 
which sometimes he does not want to use, because he thinks he has 
another, higher vocation elsewhere, for instance in the direct service 
to his neighbours, in the humanitarian help to his fellow-men, and in 
spiritual work either on behalf of his fellowbelievers or of unbelievers. 
This shows the limitation of man, which can also be deduced from the 
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fact that not everybody feels himself attracted to science. Not the 
whole of mankind, but only those who occupy themselves with science, 
are the subjects of science. Excluded are therefore all those who lack 
natural aptitude and liking, and those who, although they have suffi- 
cient natural ability and would also like to serve science, have yet 
never found or tried to find an opportunity to do so. Some caution 
concerning the allegedly ineradicable, innate desire to be active in 
science is necessary. This desire is not universal because the natural 
aptitude and the inner urge connected with it, are not universal, while 
this desire is even further reduced because a rich, scientific develop- 
ment was, in many cases, either not granted or not chosen. 


Can everything be known? 


The abovementioned human limitation makes it easier to give an 
answer to the question whether everything can be learned or known. 
Learned or known, because, although the problem of human learning 
and the problem of human knowledge are not identical, and whereas 
the former regards more closely the acquirement of learning, the 
obtainment of spiritual riches, while the latter regards more especially 
the means by which this spiritual possession is acquired, this argumen- 
tation needs not lose itself in a further discrimination of these two, 
learning and knowledge. Study presupposes that its object is suscep~- 
tible of being known, and the eventual harvest of study, that which has 
been scientifically established, has become the content of knowledge. It 
has sometimes been tried to connect learning with truth, and knowledge 
with reality. This does not seem to be commendable; because it would 
then appear as if the science of biology, biological learning, were 
withdrawing from reality, and as if biological knowledge were not 
directly concerned with truth, as if the science of logics could make 
light of reality because it would in the first place be interested in 
truth. Therefore we have to question the possibility of knowing every- 
thing once more, and, with reference to this human limitation, which 
we have just ascertained, a negative answer is obvious. Even when 
forgetfulness and human falibility are not taken into consideration, it 
is out of the question that man should be able to learn or know every- 
thing through study. It is a matter of course that, when we speak of 
learning and knowing everything, we only have in mind that which can 
be learnt or known in the field of science: It is impossible for man to 
know everything. All students of science, as a body, will concede that, 
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at this moment in any case, not everything is known by them corpo- 
rately. We might be inclined to omit the restriction: at this moment, 
considering the formerly mentioned increasing inner uncertainty of 
science. Although it would seem obvious, this is not at once permis- 
sible, because our statements did not deny the possibility of a perfect, 
complete knowledge for the whole body of students, in the future. In 
the world of science there has always been a strong belief — we may 
draw attention to the conception of belief, which occurs here — in pro- 
gress and this belief in progress has not yet died out. The final decision 
concerning the possibility of knowing everything must be postponed 
for a while, and we will first consider the point whether or not much 
can be known. 


Much can be known 


It seems that no doubt is possible here: much, very much can 
be known. No matter whether we take the knowledge of the world 
surrounding man, or the knowledge of man himself, be it of his 
body or of his mind, whether we bring to the fore linguistics or 
history — the range of human knowledge is fabulous, and the steady 
progress has not yet come to a stop. A comparison of the present day 
size of the universities with their size of a hundred years back, reveals 
an enormous growth. It may be true that some faculties, such as those 
of theology and law, have retained their original dimensions, that they 
have conserved their original appearance in any case, but what about 
mathematics, what about natural sciences, and medicine? Day by 
day specialization increases. Formerly universal minds commanded the 
complete compass of human knowledge. Later on there were men of 
genius who mastered diverse branches of science. In the last century 
it was still possible, in case of need, that the burden of an entire 
faculty was carried on the shoulders of one single man. But to-day 
it is impossible, even for those who possess the versatility of men like 
Aristotle or some of the Renaissance heroes of the mind, to overlook 
one single faculty. Whenever an effort to give an all-embracing 
report is made, dozens of specialists immediately stand to arms in 
order to point out inaccuracies in the limited field of human know- 
ledge which they command — compare, for instance, the works of 
Toynbee. Of sheer necessity it happens time and again that former 
sub-divisions of study are proclaimed seperate branches of knowledge, 
studied by investigators who do not do anything else, and who, in 
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turn, often secure the help of a host of assistants, because, alone, they 
are unable to keep abreast of their special literature and of the ever 
changing position of their science. In former times one had, after a 
great discovery, the opportunity to reflect on it for a number of years. 
To-day discoveries, technical inventions, and new ideas succeed each 
other rapidly. This is not exaggerated, as witnesses the progress of 
history and linguistics of the near East in the last few years, owing to 
the overwhelming enrichment of archeological material. This is not 
exaggerated, as witness the comparatively young studies of haemato- 
logy in medicine, of business administration in economics, which last 
branch of science is itself not yet very old. Human knowledge has 
increased ten-, a hundred-, a thousandfold, and nevertheless the end 
is not within sight. 


Doubts 


This is why it seems strange that we chose to express our view on 
the question whether or not much can be known, in this way: no doubts 
seem to be possible here. Yet we used this expression on purpose. 
For over against all that we have said so far, which seems to give 
conclusive evidence that very much can be known, we find a curious 
pronouncement of Troeltsch; a scholar who, according to some, has 
been over-estimated; whose researches have been discarded by his 
colleagues, but who was all the same a man of importance. He once 
wrote: ‘es ist erstaunlich von wie wenig Gedanken die Menschheit 
in Wahrheit gelebt hat’ (it is astonishing on how few thoughts 
mankind has really lived). It is certain that Troeltsch had an open 
mind to the enormous progress of learning of his days and he knew 
the mentality which caused Max Weber to write his ‘Wissenschaft 
als Beruf’, in which book the latter developed the concept of the auto- 
nomous investigator. But Troeltsch saw at the same time, that an 
increase of knowledge does not mean in the first place an increase 
in ethical-religious richness of thought. He must have been aware of 
that which Miiller Armack expressed so pointedly, that contemporary 
metaphysics have not advanced much further than the Ionic nature- 
philosophers. The range of human knowledge may have extended 
beyond the reach of the eye, the insight into space and the structure 
of the atom may have increased, man may have descended into the 
depths of the soul’s hidden life, he may have wrested from primal 
history secrets whose existence had never been suspected, yet we 
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must say, that concerning the truly ‘‘vital values’, which are, indeed, 
to science also of the greatest importance: truth, virtue, beauty, man 
has not made much progress. Even logic did not renew its pattern 
completely. Aristotle, however bitterly his teachings were contested 
through the centuries. Stoics like Chrysippus, still have their signifi- 
cance. In recent years the theory of knowledge was enriched by the 
complete rehabilitation of the human personality, but it had been the 
newer science that had previously reduced man to a mere capacity of 
percieving reality in a empirical or rational way; science had simpli- 
fied man to ‘Transzendentalbewusstsein”. Today philosophy proper 
is struggling actually with the cardinal questions concerning the origin 
and destination of existence, concerning the place of man and the 
meaning of history, just as it was in the old days, when the Eleats and 
Plato, when Indian and Chinese thinkers settled themselves to reflec- 
tion on the heart of all matter. 


These doubts increase 


There is yet another point that deserves attention. We may observe, 
in passing, that many scholars are worried about specialization because 
it destroys the unity of science, and, if never checked, may end in 
nihilism. ‘‘Pigeon-hole-knowledge”’ might result in making absolute the 
exceedingly limited; at the same time people might realize that they 
completely lack knowledge of the rest, of the almost infinite space 
outside this small field of specialized study; and it is therefore no 
wonder that certain doubts, smaller or greater scepticism, and agnos- 
ticism arise. However, the process has not yet come to an end, neither 
is it universal, because the absolutism of a few scientists hardly con- 
stitutes such nihilism. On the other hand we have to taken the pre- 
viously mentioned fact of the decreased security which science could 
offer, and which scientists showed, into close consideration. Even 
when we do not question specialization, but examine the causes of this 
hesitation regarding the stability of knowledge within the seperate 
fields of science, it becomes clear that everywhere conceptions are used 
which cannot be made clearer; that incessantly ideas are used which 
cannot be analysed, but, although they are not susceptible to proof, 
are yet firm as a rock; conceptions and ideas, that make knowledge 
possible and at the same time put limits to it. Mathematics has its 
numbers, points, lines, planes, spatial bodies, and man has perhaps de- 
monstrated them to himself, and he certainly formed a graphic picture 
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of them although he cannot, or may not always or never use them in 
a graphical way, and it is difficult for him to decide where the axiom 
ends and proof begins. We may refer to the natural sciences, which 
speak of matter, power, motion, and even of life and death; which 
are concerned with dimensions, tome, space, cause and effect, growth, 
instinct, all terms which signify a definite content, that it is impossible 
to analyse any further. Jurisprudence presupposes knowledge of the 
law and ethics of love, but who is to decide what is the law when 
he has to choose between individualistic and collectivistic conceptions 
of property; who will decide what is the law and what is love when 
problems of adoption and euthanasia are under discussion; whose 
concept of love emerges unscathed from an appreciation of free love 
and sexual interoversion? There is some confusion in the distinction 
between natural- and cultural sciences according to the methods which 
they employ for, although in natural sciences there is a greater deal 
of a strict uniformity, while the cultural sciences present an individual 
nature which can only with difficulty be formulated in laws, the nomo- 
thetical is not limited to the natural sciences, nor is the ideological 
restricted to the cultural sciences. Who is capable of demarcating with 
accuracy the fields of nature, life, soul, and mind, knowing their 
characteristics (supposing they have special characteristics)? In 
another context we remarked that in psychology intuition is certain to 
play an important part, after we had spoken about the characteristic, 
abstracting, logical, mathematical research. As if a closer examination 
did not show that even in mathematics the intuition, the unreasoned, 
the speculative, the instinctive activity, is of great importance and in 
many cases even decisive. People often like to distinguish between 
laws and norms, but the law has lost its mechanical, the norm, often, 
its timeless validity. The last century may have worked, although 
not so much as is usually assumed, with unassailable laws of nature, 
later it was almost generally recognized, as Newton and others had 
done before, that a really unassailable law can only be formulated after 
examination of all known and unknown cases, that such a law can 
only be approximate, as long as no full examination has taken place. 
The natural laws which are accepted in this time indicate that usually, 
that mostly, that nearly always, the behaviour of the elements and 
the course of the processes, are in accordance with these laws, but that 
exceptions must be allowed for, exceptions which really do occur 
sometimes, exceptions which may, in some cases, be found in series, 
as witnesses the radiation of radium, as witness all that which takes 
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place in the inmost heart of matter, in the microcosmos. In this way 
reality appears to be irregular, knowledge has to await the facts, 
to predict and to foresee become impossible. In other words: nature 
will not let itself be deprived of its mysterious veil. Considering all 
this, we can easily understand that since long historians have been 
convinced of their inability to tell anything about the future, and that 
they can say little in explanation of the past; history can only establish, 
as clearly as possible, what has actually taken place, it can, indeed, 
comment on the events of the past, and make clear what has 
happened; at the same time history realises that the issue might have 
been very different, if Alexander had not died, if Caesar had not been 
murdered, if the Moors had won the battle of Poitiers, if Queen 
Elisabeth’s England had been defeated by Philips and his Armada, if 
Hitler’s scholars had constructed atomic weapons earlier than the 
Americans. A linguistic science which thinks it possible to solve all 
problems concerning sounds and diversification of language, by the 
application of fixer rules, indulges in self-conceit of the worst kind.’ 
The science of economics will always, on deep reflection in the 
meaning of values and prices, be compelled to declare that somewhere 
and somehow a deeper penetration by means of economic laws was 
frustrated before complete clarity was attained. This shows that also 
in the sciences just mentioned one does not get far with mere rules, 
and we need not particularize the nature and the validity of these 
rules. For it is clear, that here the rules contain an element of 
“ought to’, and that they are therefore by their very nature, more 
like norms than like laws, although they are often called “laws”. 
We have already stated that many people are convinced that the norms 
have lost their timeless validity. Justice and morality should be judged 
according to time and environment. Systems of legal relations, the 
treatment of women or slaves, ways of waging war, methods of edu- 
cation, penal systems and customs in matters of love and marriage, 
should never be submitted to an abstract judgment which does not 
consider time and circumstances. With regard to the validity of 
standards, of the normative laws, it was impossible to accede it an 
absolute nature, unlimited by time or circumstances. 

Summarizing we must conclude that much, very much, can be 
known; that there are, however, limits which can not be exceeded; 
that it often happens that science cannot penetrate any deeper; that its 
elementary conceptions do not lend themselves to proof or explanation; 
that it has to confess its ignorance time and again; that the saying: 
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multa non multum: many different things but not much, can be applied 
to the knowledge acquired. It would not be right to stress too much, 
with Denis de Rougemont, the stock-taking nature of study; it is 
justifiable to accept a sometimes narrow restriction wherever science 
becomes original. At the same time it becomes possible to provide an 
answer to the question whether at present everything can be known, 
and this answer must be negative, because there appear to be limits 
in whatever direction we go. To the question concerning the possibiliy 
of knowing everything one day, in the future, no answer has been 
given so far in this discourse. 


Can we hope for a faultless scientific knowledge? 
Truth and falsehood 


A future universal knowledge implies ultimate faultlessness of 
human knowledge. It implies that the collective scientific investigators 
would, with much stumbling, reach the ultimate limits of human 
scientific knowledge, or, maybe — our ordinary notions fall short 
here — that they would eventually attain infinite knowledge. When 
this knowledge is connected with man as a created being, and with 
natural knowledge, it cannot be infinite, because this would only be 
applicable to God, the Creator. When this knowledge is released from 
all earthly and human limitations, it becomes perfect, absolute know- 
ledge, which could be an attribute to a god, which can only exist in 
the almighty God. If we merely speak of autonomous knowledge, there 
is no reason why we should renounce for the future the limitedness of 
the human mind, the narrowness of knowledge, which we had to meet 
so far. If we do not consider this is too bold an expectation, if we 
speak of the possibility of knowing everything in the future, than we 
have exceeded experience or reasonable proof, and we have let our- 
selves be led by emotion or intuition. We will find ourselves facing the 
same arguments which presented themselves when we tried to demon- 
strate the possibility of study. The existence of subject and object had 
to be presupposed, axiomatically presupposed, as had the relation 
between those two, being that of knowing subject and knowable 
object, while the same was necessarily the case when we were consi- 
dering the reality of the relation of cognition. The acceptance of a 
future universal knowledge is based on a certain belief, which is 
naturally very important. It is also based on the opinion that short- 
sightedness, mistakes, and errors, may be conquered. It is based on 
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confidence in the ultimate victory of truth over falsehood. The use 
of these terms is very remarkable indeed. The presence of truth and 
falsehood, which might be called the light and darkness of scientific 
research, can not be demonstrated. Everybody uses these terms, in 
the same way as the terms law and exception, norm and infringement, 
in the same way as the results of justice and injustice, of love and 
hatred, of harmony and chaos, of life and death are used. The use 
of these entities truth and falsehood is indispensable in science. This 
can only mean that the pre-scientific, that belief of a certain kind — 
it need not be a religious belief in a Divine revelation — plays an 
important réle in science. 


The subject assailed 


A new series of questions arises. Falsehood can exist as a result 
of narrowness, of mistakes, of errors, and, what is worse, as the 
beginning of willful falsification. Then there must be something wrong 
in the relation between the knowing subject and the knowable object; 
it is in any case a fact that the scientists fail, that there is a short- 
circuit, that the urge to know, and the capacity to understand the 
knowable world, and assiduity, and even the appreciation of a 
vocation, are inadequate, and cannot guarantee the correct issues of 
their exertion. Not much remains of the universal validity of science, 
and little can be expected of its objectivity, when an excess of subjec- 
tivity can be pointed out in the subject. In fact, the scientist is depen- 
dent on his character and his disposition, he is led by the prescientific, 
the extra-scientific, and the supra-scientific. Fichte’s opininon: “‘geistes- 
wissenschaftliche Stellungsnahme ist Charactersache”’ is true. The 
facts show us that totalitarian governments couple even the most 
experimental branches of science, which are entirely dependent on 
facts, to certain ideologies. In this way truth is made subjective, at 
least, the choice with respect to truth is governed by subjectivity, all 
scientific activity depends on arbitrary human decisions, and every 
touchstone of truth is lost. It might be argued, that one can, after all, 
be personally convinced of truth. This may be so, but it is serious, 
that truth seems to have lost some of its immovability, that it has 
lost its firmness althogether. Moreover, many scientists realize that 
something must be wrong with them, when, while they are working 
in a scientific, empirical or rational way, they are assailed by an 
“existential” fear, and they despair. They doubtlessly have sound 
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reasons for their despair. They are firmly convinced that the scientific 
subject, in its search after truth, needs a solid basis. Feeble senses, 
imperfect reason, uncertain feeling, blind will, and hesitating intuition 
should not be its only guides. The scientific subject should not... 
But what should it? Do not subjectivity and universal validity exclude 
each other once and for all, even when we have expelled all error 
and mistake? And — yet another question — can that which is univer- 
sally valid, can reality, can the object in its objectivity ever be reached, 
or is it the subject, the instable subject, which prescribes to the object 
the issue of the investigation, by the very choice of the problems? 


The object assailed 


So far we have been speaking in this connection about the knowing, 
scientific subject. This subject, however, can only obtain knowledge, 
when there is a knowable object, accessible to knowledge. The 
opportunity presents itself here to form a clear idea of a mysterious 
phenomenon, which confronts us with respect to this object, in all 
branches of science. I will not here consider the fact that it is rather 
difficult to answer the question whether the object can be known in its 
objectivity, because the subject will always reassert itself. I will now 
turn to another question. In natural sciences a feeling of uneasiness 
sometimes comes over those who penetrate into the world of the 
knowable, as a result of the following: It seems to them, that the 
order, which should be there, is sometimes absent. According to them, 
there is more to be said than that one word of Swammerdam’s: “‘I 
give you the proof of God’s Providence from the anatomy of a bug”. 
On the contrary, thoughts of chaos and confusion can also be formu- 
lated, because disturbance, disruption, and disintegration make them- 
selves felt. There are processes of deterioration, of decay, and of 
death — botany, biology, and medical science describe them to us 
— there is a corruption and destruction which should definitely be 
called universal, in however varying forms it shows itself. As regards 
the non-exact sciences, historical investigation is confronted, more 
than any other science, with the alarming regularity of rising, shining, 
and going down, of blossoming and withering. Actually historical 
science should despair in utter bewilderment, of the meaning and 
sense of all happenings: are ruins the destination of overwhelmingly 
rich civilizations; is there so much suffering and struggle, love and 
hatred, for the sake of so little that has any stability, of nothing 
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that is imperishable? Psychiatry occupies itself with aberrations, dege- 
neration, and also with the absence of mental capacities in man, who 
falls deepest where he should have risen highest. The corruption of 
languages in linguistics, the distortions of beauty, which aesthetics 
encounters on its way, this whole diseased civilization with which 
sociology is concerned, the flagrant injustice and hard-heartedness, 
wellknown to jurisprudence and ethics, all these provide very strong 
proof that much was pulled awry in the knowable world. 


Once more: the presuppositions of science 


Once more there is a danger that it will become unclear how 
science is at all possible. It has proved necessary to presuppose a 
great deal. Over and over again it came to light that the idea of a 
self-sufficient, autonomous science was untenable. This need not 
worry us overmuch. It was still acceptable that “knowledge” and 
““belief’” — this belief was not taken in a religious sense — could 
hardly be separated from each other, that in a very special way 
“knowledge” presupposed “‘belief’’, The axioms concerning the exis- 
tence of scientific subject and object, concerning the reality of the 
relations between the two, they all seemed generally acceptable. Diffe- 
rent authorities have often asserted, in the past as well as in more 
recent days, that the ancient, approved bi-partition into ‘“knowledge’”’ 
and ‘belief’ must be unprofitable, because when “knowledge’’ was 
drastically purified, “‘belief’’ had to be extended to the same degree. 
Once more: all these arguments were heard. The influence of subjec- 
tive choice was also incontestable, and the need of a firm basis was 
obvious. Even the consciousness that for some unknown reason or other, 
the investigators failed on some points, and emotions of uneasiness and 
anxiety about disorder and disruption in the world of the knowable, 
gave an impression of being real. But further? When two subjective 
choices stand face to face, immovable, objective truth disappears. 
When we make a closer analysis of degeneration, we can ascribe this 
degeneration to the power of ‘‘nihil”, we can also take refuge in 
theological discussions and associate corruption with the Evil one, 
with Satan, with the Adversary of God. In doing so, we are intro- 
ducing something of an altogether different order, we are introducing 
the christian faith, the belief in a revelation, which, as such, with- 
draws itself from any scientific appreciation. As soon as this belief has 
been admitted, science, it is complained, is no longer universal, for 
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everybody knows at least this much of theology and of the christian 
faith, that the state of being a child of God cannot be enforced, that 
that state cannot be attained by every human being. 


A principal choice and its justification 


We have now reached the decisive point in our discourse. It is 
recommendable to give first a further clarification of the problem. It is 
better not to speak of a purely theological way of thinking too often; 
we are concerned with the admission of a christian-religious point of 
view. There is no dispute between ‘‘christian’’ theology and ‘general’ 
science, but there is a dispute between christian science, to which 
also theology belongs although this branch of knowledge occupies a 
very special place, and general science. Is it possible to settle this 
dispute? So far it has been argued in a rather peculiar way. To begin 
with, the changed appreciation, and the decreased inner security of 
science, compared with former times, were brought to the fore. In 
an effort to deduce the nature of science from practice, from every- 
day reality, an examination was made of the relations between science 
and society, and of the motives for scientific research. It was 
assumed that there were an urge for knowledge, arising at regular 
intervals, a continual desire to investigate, and also an interaction 
between theory and practice. The unity of science seemed to waver 
for the first time, when the question presented itself what is more 
important for a scientist: to search or to find, the answer to this 
question becoming associated with religious humility. On the other 
hand, there did not seem to be any danger, to the unity of science, 
in an inquiry into the presuppositions of science, and the fact that 
“belief” appeared to be indispensable to science did not give rise to 
difficulties, provided the word ‘‘belief” was taken in the sense of: 
confidence in, irrespective of proof. But the question whether every- 
thing can be known formed the beginning of a long digression which 
first dealt with the extent and the nature of scientific knowledge, with 
specialization, and with limits which could not be exceeded, and then 
it broached the problem of the possible eventual faultlessness of the 
results of scientific investigation. This raised the contradistinction of 
truth and falsehood, and the questions whether “knowledge” can be 
pure, whether truth is subjective, and whether the knowable carries 
the mysterious burden of corruption. And when considering the mys- 
tery of corruption we had once more to decide on our attitude with 
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respect to the religious conviction which associated corruption with 
the Evil One, with Satan, a point of view which withdraws itself from 
all scientific appreciation. When we continue the discourse, we must 
realize, that the roads part at this point, irrevocably. Moreover, there 
will be the complication that the choice of either of the two ways 
cannot be supported scientifically, that at most a justification, and to a 
certain degree even a rational justification, is possible, but that this 
can never be more than a partially rational justification of a non- 
rational decision, of a definitely religious decision, of an act of faith. 
The belief that only those who let themselves be guided by religious 
convictions — in the Netherlands this would always be the christian- 
religious faith — choose religiously, is often met with. As if the 
choice of an autonomous point of view concerning science, no matter 
whether this point of view is absolutistic, or relative, were not a reli- 
gious one, as if such a choice were not connected with man’s deepest 
convictions, as if it would not signify a metaphysical decision, a scien- 
tific decision in the face of God. 


Reversal of the problem 


For the christian this recognition implies a complete reversal of 
the problem as we posited it so far for the sake of general intelligibility. 
Staying within the field of human relationships, he can admit the 
comparative equality of all views on science which have been formed 
in free consideration. He will only point out that such an view pre- 
supposes much that is not scientific, but that appeals to ‘‘faith’’ — this 
‘faith’ need not be taken in a religious sense. But he will never accept 
that this will determine the matter once and for all. He will dispute 
the limitation to the field of human relations. He declares it to be 
sheer pride to pose the problem in such a way only, as if permission 
would have to be asked for God to enter into a scientific system and 
queries whether it were not much more so, that from the very beginning 
man has to confess his scientific dependence before God. The christian 
and the non-christian points of view regarding science stand side by 
side as if of equal merit, to the extent that both the theistic investigator, 
who recognizes and acknowledges the Divine Revelation and God's 
Word, spoken to man in general and therefore also to the scientist, 
and the monistic, or for that matter, completely relativistic scholar. 
give their opinion upon man and the world, and upon God's Reve- 
lation, non-scientifically, pre-scientifically, supra-scientifically, perhaps 
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even post-scientifically — a new possibility — be it sometimes in very 
different ways, often opposed to the Revelation, a-religiously, or 
anti-religiously, but always in a certain relationship with religion, 
never indifferently. And yet there is no equality in these points of 
view, when the Revelation and the God of Revelation are recognized, 
when they speak the first and the last word, and when every 
scientific decision is, in principle, tested against the eternal Truth. Does 
this inequality remove every relationship or agreement between chris- 
tian and non-christian science? No, there remains a good deal of 
agreement and relationship, the urge for knowledge and the desire 
to investigate being universal human characteristics. All scientists are 
subjects of science, whether they are believers or un-believers, and 
they are all human beings. The talents and the mental equipment are 
the same all along the line. This explains why so much can be inves- 
tigated in co-operation, and how there comes to be such a high degree 
of consensus of opinion on many issues. On the other hand, the views 
which are adopted with respect to the ultimate coherence of all things 
will often be entirely different. Moreover, in the more essential, deeper 
scientific questions concerning the foundations of science and its ulti- 
mate destination, christians and non-christians are bound to come to 
different conclusions. There is even one special science, theology, 
which is as such partly inaccessible to all those who do not want to 
believe. Both believing and unbelieving science ask questions, marvel, 
may be willing to admire. But in the unbelieving scientist there is no 
adoration, he does not return, with his findings, to the Source of all 
Truth, virtue and beauty, to Him who is the Fount of wisdom. 


Common grace 


We have to say more now about the mistakes, the errors, and the 
falsifications which occur in the knowing subject, and also about the 
disorder, the distortion, the degeneration and the corruption which 
exist in the object. It would not be right to assume in the subject 
only short-comings in the attainment of knowledge, in knowing, as if 
this subject were not doing so badly after all, compared with the 
object. Just as in the object there is corruption in the subject, corrup- 
tion, which causes the subject to make mistakes and to be guilty of 
falsification. Once more it seems as if the possibility of science will 
be lost. There does not seem to be much guarantee that there will 
ever be absolute knowledge, and absolute understanding, because the 
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disorder, the confusion, which occurs in the object, will in the same 
way, and to the same degree, assail and destroy the subject. And yet 
the possibility of science can be maintained. Because the corruption 
was checked, in the object as well as in the subject. Besides disorder 
there is, indeed, harmony, besides degeneration there is improvement, 
besides the tarnishing of the splendour there is its restoration. Man, 
applying himself to science, kept his senses, his logical ability, his will 
to approach and explain reality scientifically, his intuitive understan- 
ding and apperception of all things surrounding him. This is a frequently 
occurring form of existence, although it is not generally, and perhaps 
not even frequently, recognized and acknowledged. This control over 
the degenerating powers, this preservation of what was once created, 
are the consequences of God’s bounty, God’s mercy, which will not 
surrender the world to total destruction, and which will not deliver 
man to complete deformation. On the contrary, God allows from what 
theologians call His common grace, to man in the first place the 
capability of scientific seeking and finding. Eventually, this will lead 
to almost complete similarity and agreement and only slight differences 
in the scientific results of believing and unbelieving scholars. We said 
a little while ago, that on many points there is found a great deal of 
consensus of opinion. It is by no means necessary to take this back. It 
would not even be possible, considering mathematics, physics, history 
or economics, not to speak of a large number of other sciences. But it 
can now be clear that a christian has a very special view of all scientific 
activity, that he has a very special aim in mind, that his study takes 
place against a deeper background, that this same study has one 
dimension more than that of unbelievers, that there is only similarity 
in external matters and objective facts, but that there is a fundamental 
difference in essentials, because christians study and try to attain 
knowledge sub specie aeternitatis. 


Answers to other questions 


We can now give answers to some questions which we did not 
settle before. The urge for knowledge is, when sincere and pure, not 
an expression of pride, but a penetration, in a special way, and with 
restricted means, along definite paths, into the hidden places of the 
world which was created by God, and the aim of this urge is to 
know, and to find. The argument that it would be humble not to ask 
God for that which belongs to Him, does not hold, because the 
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Almighty God should not only be praised for those works of His hand 
which are sought, but also for those which are ,,known’, although 
human knowledge will never be divine. Praise, on account of the 
purely conjectured, the merely mysterious, has no meaning. Revelation 
is an un-covering of the mysterious, a revealing of what was hidden; it 
does not offer to those to whom the revelation is granted the oppor- 
tunity of crossing the frontier between them and Him, who grants is. 
Why should it be forbidden to man to know things which were not 
known before but which proved to be knowable? And further, here 
on earth all scientific effort is laborious, all knowledge is very 
imperfect and incomplete, and scientific knowledge will therefore 
also be fragmentary, and will only change into beholding — it will be 
super-scientific contemplation — on the new earth, under the new 
heaven, where there will no longer be any distinguishing between scien- 
tific and non-scientific. This is an entirely religious, a christian doctrine 
of science and yet it is not a subjective doctrine. For, in fact, the 
collective scientists, who form together the subject of science, cannot 
escape being such subject, cannot break away from this subjectivity; 
they have to make a scientific choice; they have to do this personally, 
as individuals; they have to choose as responsible human beings, who 
can, outside science and in science, say yes or no to God, who have 
been enabled by God to say yes or no, but who are called by Him to 
say yes — God desires that all men be saved — and to whom He also 
gives strength to say yes. However, this assent, a very subjective 
action, the most inward, the perhaps absolutely personal action, the 
ego-action par excellence, shows, however closely related it may be to 
the subject, and although it can only exist subjectively, for the moment 
the highest objectivity, it is an assent to absolute truth, to God, who is 
truth and who reveals truth. 


Conclusion 


The urge for knowledge, taken in the broadest sense of the words, 
is as old as humankind. The pursuit of science is younger and the 
academical pursuit finds its origin in the Middle Ages, when Bologna, 
Paris, Oxford, and Salamanca became centres of spiritually scientific 
activity. From that time onwards, these two, science and university, 
have always been closely connected, although science outside the uni- 
versity flourished until the nineteenth century, and although it appears 
to be on the ascendant again to-day, and developing powerfully. For 
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the Christian point of view concerning science we can turn to the 
ancient clerical authors and patristic literature, much can also be found 
in the writings of the scholastics of the undivided Western church; 
in later times this work was to be continued and further developed in 
Roman Catholic and Protestant circles. In the Protestant camp in the 
Netherlands it was Abraham Kuyper, who, within the framework of 
his “Encyclopedia of Holy Theology’, presented a calvinist-reformist 
doctrine of science. . 

During seventy five years the Free University, which was founded 
by Kuyper, has dedicated itself, to the best of its ability, to christian 
scientific effort and in the various fields of knowledge it has tried 
to deepen the knowledge concerning God, man, and the world, in order 
to return, with the knowledge it has gained, to itself, but first of all 
to God, who wants us, here on earth, in science as in every function 
of life, to honour and to praise His Name. 


I. A. DIEPENHORST 


CALVINISTIC HERMENEUTICS 


I want to make a preliminary remark on the title. In the Nether- 
lands, anybody speaking about ‘Reformed’ (Gereformeerde) herme- 
neutics will be understood. The adjective ‘Reformed’, whether it 
defines a church or an opinion, connotes conformity to a particular 
theology, i.e. that has developed from John Calvin's teachings. Cal- 
vinistic is a synonym that may also refer to non-religious matters, 
like certain conceptions in the field of politics and academic theories. 
Outside the Netherlands the word Reformed has not this restricted 
meaning; there it may indicate a way of thought which does not 
originate from Calvin. Therefore I prefer to choose the word Calvi- 
nistic, provided you take it to mean, in accordance with the old 
‘Reformed’ creeds prevailing in this country. 

Is there any ground to speak of Calvinistic hermeneutics, Calvinistic 
exegesis? I think, most theologians would make objections to do so. 
Their argument being that exegesis is an impartial affair; the approach 
to the text you want to explain should be unprejudiced; all you should 
do is to investigate what the author whose text you are trying to 
understand meant to say. They think, hermeneutics is a very simple 
discipline, it has but one rule, do away with your own opinion, be 
as objective as you can. 

It is a good thing that theologians are better aware than they used 
to be of the fact that it is impossible to explain a text without any 
pre-existing conceptions. I am not in favour of Bultmann’s ideas, but 
I think he is right stating that every interpreter looks at the text 
with a certain “Vorverstandnis’. We cannot preclude some bias, 
neither in this discipline, nor in any other. Therefore, there is reason 
to speak of Calvinistic exegesis and hermeneutics. 

What is the essence of such exegesis? Briefly I would say, it is to 
accept the Scriptures, and to treat them as they themselves demand to 
be treated. The Bible states that she is the Word of the living God. 
It would take us to far trying to give an account of this thesis. 
Indeed, it is impossible to give a full argument. We must believe 
that the Bible is the Word of God. The prophets witnessed that the 
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Bible is the Word of God. The prophets witnessed that they spoke 
in his name, the apostles knew that they were sent by Christ. 
Prophets and apostles were ordered to write down the revelations 
which the Lord imparted to them. In the confessions of faith formu- 
lated in the days of the great Reformation the Church proclaimed 
the belief that the Bible is the infallible Word of God. 

On this point a serious difficulty arises. Don’t we set up a circular 
argument, adducing evidence from the Bible as we did so far? Don’t 
we hold for true what we should prove to be true? This objection is 
right to some extent. We have not given quite convincing arguments. 
But we should not forget that any argumentation must end somewhere, 
regressus ad infinitum is impossible. We cannot go beyond the Bible. 
If we admit that this view on the Bible is right, we must also agree 
that founding exegesis on our creed is not a wrong method. If we 
will not accept this principle, we build on another, whether we do or 
do not know it. 

Now, scholars who refuse to accept that the holy Writs are the 
Word of God maintain that our principle is wrong. I shall mention 
some of their objections. They tell us that the condition of the Bible 
texts is very corrupt, so there is no certainty in them, thus the Bible 
cannot be infallible. Now I will not oppose this opinion by adducing 
the fact that the condition of the Bible texts is not too bad at all, 
though it is true. I will rather mention that the errors in the manu- 
scripts, which certainly are there, don’t obscure the revelation of God 
in them. So we have certainty. 

Then they say, the Scriptures contain inconsistencies. Indeed, they 
do. How could it be otherwise? When the Most High speaks, he 
reveals himself to limited and sinful men. The inconsistencies are only 
so to us. We are summoned to search the Scriptures. An attempt to 
solve inconsistencies is included in this task. What we think is an 
inconsistency is not always an inconsistency in se. 

At present a new objection has emerged, we cannot accept the 
Biblical world picture, since science showed this picture to be wrong. 
It is the naive conception of times gone by. We cannot dismiss this 
argument which we know to be right. 

Here we touch on a very important point, though it is impossible 
to deal with this problem of the world picture in full in this context. 
So I am forced to confine myself to a single remark. There is no such 
thing as a ‘Biblical world picture’ in the scientific sense of these 
words. The authors of the Bible did the same as we do in every 
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day life. They described what they observed. To them, the same as 
to us, the heavens were above, and the sea had no bounds, the 
waters came down from the sky and there were waters in the depth 
of the earth, and so on. 

Without doubt, it is possible to sum up more arguments against 
the confession which is only a summary of what the Bible is stating 
about her own nature. Essentially they are all alike. And it is impos- 
sible to fight faith with intellectual arguments. 

We come to the next question. Does it make any difference to 
exegesis, if we make the principle that the Bible is the Word of God 
our starting point? Without doubt it does, though we should not 
exaggerate the difference. It is not so that every commentary shows 
on every page whether it is written by a scholar who accepts the 
Bible as the Word of God. Balaam and Cajafas too spoke the Word 
of God. To-day we reap the fruits of the historical school. Scholars 
belonging to this school don’t try to find their own opinions in the 
holy Scriptures, neither to explain them so as teaching what the inter- 
preters want to read in them. Modern scholars ask what e.g. St. 
Paul’s opinion was in his letters, trying to explain his opinion, whether 
or not they accept it for their own. Thus there is some rapprochement 
between the orthodox and the liberal interpreters, and we ought to be 
thankful, because so we can learn many things from authors whose 
starting points are not ours. But nevertheless, differences remain. And 
we have to ask, which differences are they? 

To begin with, we want to remind you of the old rule, scriptura 
sui ipsius interpres, the best interpretation of the Bible is to be found 
within herself. We believe that the Scriptures are inspired by the Holy 
Ghost. We also believe that the Spirit of God guides us into all 
truth. So the action of the Spirit is a dual one. God himself explains 
his own Word, and the Holy Ghost works in our hearts that we 
shall understand it, believe it, and use it to our eternal salvation. 

I don’t say a non-believer may not have some notion of the meaning 
of the Scriptures; I alluded to it already. Hebr. 6, 4 sqq. deals with 
this subject. To us it may be impossible to distinguish. But, alas, the 
knowledge of non-believers is not to salvation, but it is adding to 
their judgment. 

Next I have to mention some further consequences for exegesis 
arising from the principle that the Bible is the Word of the Lord. 
I shall not attempt a full account. My only purpose is showing that 
there are consequences, and that they are important. 
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In books of pagan or Jewish authors we may find data that differ 
from those in the Bible. Many hold the opinion that in such cases 
the communications of Holy Writ cannot be true, because the profane 
authors were much better informed. We could ask, why do you think 
they were? But we don’t want to resort to this argument. If we 
believe that the Bible is the Word of God, we accept the contents. 
We may try to make use of what others have written for explaining 
what we find in the Bible, we may try to reconcile information from 
both sources, nevertheless we shall uphold the correctness of the 
Biblical information. 

Next point is the much heard assertion that the Bible is reliable in 
all things religious and ethical, but that it isn’t always right where 
physical, geographical, historical data and so on are concerned. Admit- 
tedly the Bible is a religious, not a scientific book. But it is impossible 
to make an absolute distinction between historical and religious infor- 
mation; and also geographical information is sometimes interwoven 
with revelation. The right attitude towards the Bible is accepting it 
as the Word of the Lord, even if it gives physical, historical and 
geographical information, though just in this kind of matter we feel 
badly that our exegesis shall never be completed. In every age people 
will notice things that those in a previous era were not aware of. 
History goes on, new views appear, new Scriptural treasures that 
former generations did not find, ermerge before our wondering eyes, 
and so work of exegesis will never cease. 

Finally some brief remarks about two very different points, i.e. 
analogia fidei, and evidential proof. 

Especially the interpreters of the time of the Reformation insisted 
on the rule of analogia fidei being applied to exegetical work, i.e. 
that exegesis ought to be in accordance with the main dogmata of 
the Church. We cannot agree that this is the right way of applying 
this rule. We have a different view on the meaning of these words, 
because so it would be a circular argumentation, as dogmata are based 
on exegesis. But if we take it in the sense that we must accept the 
Bible as a whole, as a unity without internal contradictions, because 
the whole of Scripture is given by the Holy Spirit, we can agree with 
the rule of analogia fidei, or rather, analogia sacrae Scripturae, which 
is an application of the rule, sacra Scriptura sui ipsius interpres. 

The last point is that of evidential proof. 

Exegesis is a wonderful occupation. It is a science, but it is also 
an art. You cannot explain Scripture the same way as you solve a 
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mathematical problem. You must have all your wits about you, and 
must employ any knowledge you have attained, like grammar, history 
and so on. And still you must have also some intuition as to what 
the meaning may be. This is something you cannot arrive at by 
arguments. Then you must formulate and defend a certain opinion 
on the meaning of your text, and your exposition of circumstantial 
evidence be such that almost everybody will admit you are right, 
because the evidence is convincing. But again, this exposition of 
evidence cannot be kept free from some bias, it involves intuition 


that is swayed by our beliefs. 
F. W. GROSHEIDE 


GENERAL REVELATION AND THE 
NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 


The problem of general revelation and the non-Christian relegions 
has not recently emerged, even the early Church was seriously 
concerned with it. This was so as a matter of course, for they daily 
came in touch with paganism that surrounded them. So it was quite 
naturally that the Fathers came to reflect on the other religions, how 
to consider them and what value could be attached to them. 

It is remarkable that these Fathers, reflecting on it, used to make 
a sharp distinction between the myths that had survived in popular 
religion and the systems of the Greek and Roman philosophers. 
Generally they used to condemn the former. They thought the myths 
were the voice of the tempter. Though there were some myths that 
doubtlessly showed some similarity with the tenor of the Biblical 
teaching, yet this could not entice them to milder judgment. On the 
contrary, they were convinced that in these cases the devil had 
' patterned them after the beliefs of Israel for immunizing people 
against the influence of Christian faith. Even the most sublime myths 
without any exception, ought to be considered the devil's own work. 

But their view on the Greek philosophies was quite different. We 
find that many Fathers had a highly judicious opinion on the heritage 
of Socrates, Plato and others. It is in particular Justinus Martyr who 
worked this idea thoroughly in his Apologia. In the first part already 
he observed that many things taught by Christians seemed to be 
similar to those uttered by Greek poets and philosophers. He goes 
on, ‘‘for when we say all things are ordered by God, we seem to teach 
a Socratic thesis” (I. 20). He thought this was explanable, for 
he supposed it to be quite well possible that the Greek philosophers 
derived many ideas from the teachings of Israél’s prophets. This 
would explain why in these books of the Greek philosophers so many 
‘seeds of truth’ could be found, though it should be observed that, if 
so, they often scattered these ‘seeds’ at random in their writings. 

In the second part of his book he emphasised some more possibilities. 


Was not Christ the Word (Logos) made flesh, and did not this Logos 
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work in the hearts of the Gentiles even before his comming? “Those 
who lived with the Logos were Christians, even if they were called 
atheists, like Socrates, Heraklitus and others with the Greeks” (II. 7). 
The demons enticed the Greeks to kill Socrates. Also the poets had 
said excellent things “through the seed of the Logos that is implanted 
in all mankind” (II. 8). Plato’s philosophy used to fascinate Justinus 
in a previous period of his life. Then, he became a Christian, “not 
because Plato’s teaching was quite different from that of Christ, but 
because it was not corresponding in all respects.” 

Clemens Alexandrinus’ approach to the problem was similar. He 
too supposed that the divine Logos was reflected in human thought, 
thus guiding the Greek philosophers. Clemens says, “To the Greeks 
philosophy was necessary for justice before the birth of Christ, for 
this philosophy was their tutor to bring the Greek people to Christ, 
like the Law was the tutor of the Hebrews” (Stromateis I. 5. 28). 
Thus, with him too, general revelation had a great importance. Owing 
to general revelation those countless true and profound sayings could 
be found in the philosophers writings of the ancient world. After 
the Church had won over the world of gentiles no need to pursue 
this matter further remained. Later on meeting with tribes who were 
considerably less civilized and had no philosophy whatever did not 
force them to closer consideration of the problem either. Only the 
mission work taken up among Mohammedans and in East Asia con- 
fronted them with the problem of general revelation again. Thomas 
Aquinas wrote his famous “Summa contra Gentiles”, in which he 
distinguished clearly between truths that can be found by the natural 
light of human reason and those that must be revealed to man as 
mysteries of faith. He was of opinion that missionaries should hold 
forth the plain concepts of natural theology in their first approach 
to paganism, then seeking ways to teach the mysteries from this 
fundament. This kind of thought fascinated the theological world for 
a long time. 

The Reformators perceived from the start what was at stake. They 
did certainly not deny the truth of general revelation, on the contrary, 
they emphatically taught that God showed himself to us in creation. 
Neither did they deny that there is something in man, a ‘semen 
religionis’, a seed of religion, that can never be fully destroyed. But 
they firmly denied that man can achieve a clear understanding of 
God's greatness and glory by way of general revelation and through 
innate abilities. “So many shining lights in the structure of the world 
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send their rays for showing us the glory of the Maker in vain” (Calvin, 
Institution I, 5). These shining lights do have some effect on human 
mind, but instead of arousing adoration of the true God in men, they 
cause them to invent idols and conjecture new religions from time 
to time. 

In the post Reformational centuries the Western world has 
gradually come in touch with strange and distant peoples. Travellers 
of discovery penetrated into Africa and Asia, and the remote islands 
of the Pacific, drawing these distant regions into the sphere of 
Western commercial interest, but adopting them as objects of their 
scientific investigations as well. 

In this way they got the first information about East Asiatic reli- 
gions. First of all the stories about Chinese religion made a deep 
impression. Jesuit missionaries started mission work in China, and 
they were the first to send information in different writings on 
Chinese religion to Europe. The works of the great religion founder 
Confucius seemed to present a sober, reasonable form of practical 
religion that suited the modern world extremely well. No lengthy 
dogmatic treatises, but practical moral rules of life were the heart 
of their reverence to divine powers. This information reached a 
‘Europe in transition’, namely in the highly interesting period going 
by the name of ‘the age of Enlightenment’. Educated circles were 
turning distressed away from the abstract and lengthy teachings of 
the Church, and were keen to discuss a certain ‘natural religion’, 
supposed to be the origin of any religious practice. When the news 
of Chinese religion began to spread in Europe, it was the philosopher 
Leibnitz who made the approving remark, “the increasing moral cor- 
ruption of Europe, I think, has provided conditions which make it 
almost opportune to have missionaries sent from China for teaching 
us the worth and the practice of natural religion, like we are sending 
missionaries to China for teaching them revealed religion. 

It is plain that this approach to the problem of general revelation 
was quite different from that of the great Reformators, as the starting 
point of the argument was a certain ‘natural religion’ that is like a 
hidden treasure in innermost man, and a finger-post for good and 
moral life. A compound of divers dogmata and conceptions developed 
from this ‘natural religion’. They are not quite relevant to our subject. 
But the point of issue is, i.e. the ‘natural religion’ supposed to be a 
hidden load star in the human heart. In this conception not revelation, 
but man and human qualities are stressed. 
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Some decennia later Europe came in touch with the great religious 
systems of India. An Arabian translation of one of the ancient 
writings of the Brahmans the so-called Upanishads, was translated 
in Latin by a Frenchman, and so it came to the knowledge of the 
European world. This book too aroused great admiration in some 
circles. People were surprised that Indian hermites had imparted such 
great wisdom thousands of years ago. 

Later on by closer contact with the East Western scholars obtained 
a wealth of Indian, Chinese and Japanese literature. These discoveries 
mark a new epoch in the science of religion. Reference to the non~- 
Christian religions did no longer imply only the ancient religions of 
Greece and Rome, but also contemporary systems, which could be 
estimated through the live acquaintance of Hindus and Budhists, 
Moslims and adherents of the so-called primitive religions. 

In particular the study of these primitive religions revealed unex- 
pected facts. At first the scholars were inclined to regard them as 
mere conglomerates of superstitious thoughts and customs, but closer 
study revealed that these religions often are intricate systems, in 
which great and comprehensive concepts of man, world and God 
are hidden in various forms of expression that are primitve to us 
indeed. Thus consideration of the non-Christian religions of any kind 
lead to very remarkable discoveries, and the investigators must needs 
face the question what value could be attached to these religious 
systems. 

It is plain that this question was of uttermost importance to Mission 
work. Missionaries had to decide whether they had to call Hindus 
and Budhists to conversion from their “vain way of live’, or whether 
they could confine themselves to emphasize the beautiful elements in 
these religions, augmenting them in a Christian sense. The point at 
issue was essentially the great and all important question, ‘these 
religions are they backsliding from God and revolt against God, or 
are we allowed to regard them as imperfect, but nevertheless earnest 
attempts to find God? Do these strange religions provide points of 
contact from where we can start teaching the Gospel, or ought we 
to call these people to forswear utterly their old religion?’ These 
questions were relevant to every day practice of mission work and 
required a plain answer. 

Confronted with these problems last century, many of the practical 
field workers of mission failed to see the real importance. Many 
missionaries went by personal impressions. Some of them had to say 
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nothing in favour of the non-Christian religions, naming them Satan’s 
work, Other were struck by the piety of adherents of other religions 
and by their great self-surrender and faithfulness. The view of a 
Budhist or Hindu, praying to their god with great devotion, caused 
many a missionary to ponder whether not such a person really meant 
the very God, how imperfect and wrong his conception of God 
might be in many respects, and whether not God would accept such 
prayer. 

So their judgment was based on personal impressions. Of course, 
their impressions were different according to the region and the 
people they worked amongst. Those missionaries who daily came in 
touch with appalling moral perversion prevailing among some primitive 
tribes, as a matter of course, were less inclined to believe in elements 
of truth in non-Christian religions than those acquainted with the 
refined theological thought of adherents of socalled higher religions. 
Thus it was quite difficult to attain a common point of view 
respecting all these problems. 

The International Mission Conferences were of dominant impor- 
tance to this process. The different points could be frankly discussed, 
and experiences exchanged, at these Congresses where missionaries 
as well as members of the young churches from all over the world 
met together. 

Already at the first Mission Conference, held at Edinburgh in 1910, 
these things were dealt with. Reading the records of this conference, 
we are struck by the fact that the most extreme opinions on non- 
Christian religions were pronounced. A missionary working among a 
tribe with a so-called primitive religion stated he had found real 
“God-seekers’”’ among them. A missionary from China was of opinion 
that “at many points Buddhism touches Christianity”. A missionary 
pronounced one form of Japanese Buddhism ‘‘wonderfully like Chris- 
tianity’. A missionary from India thought that “we can present Jesus 
Christ as the fulfiller of all that is best in the past of India’. On the 
other hand, there were other missionaries who had formed a less 
favourable judgment on the different religions, and who, for this 
reason, did not want to speak of ‘elements of truth’ in these religious 
systems. The Edinburgh Conference formulated their final conclusions 
with great prudence. Though, they were inclined to recognize a true 
search for God in those non-Christian religions. It is regrettable 
that the approach to the whole problem at this conference was made 
only from the experience of the missionaries, and that no serious 
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attempt was made to explore what the Word of God could teach us 
concerning this problem. 

The conference of Jerusalem also did not rise beyond records of 
personal impressions. In the report on Hinduism there is mention of 
the question whether or not there is a gulf between Christianity 
and Hinduism. The answer to this question stated that some Hindus, 
becoming Christians, felt their conversion as to be forswearing their 
old belief indeed, whilst others made the change of religion “scarcely 
wetting their feet’. Concerning Confucianism one of the reporters 
stated ‘‘that the Confucian literature can nobly supplement the Old 
Testament in leading its students to Christ and helping them to 
interpret Him according to their racial genius, as Plato did for the 
Graeco-Roman world.” Also in the discussion of Buddhism some of 
the members of the Conference pronounced to be truly convinced 
that this religion comprised elements of true value. One conference 
member, having been in China for a long period, remarked that 
Buddhist monks ‘‘may give to the Christian Church something of 
the wonderful treasures which Christ as the Eternal Logos has 
bestowed upon them through Buddhism.” 

All of these opinions were pronounced as personal impressions of 
missionaries, without a theological approach to the whole problem and 
an attempt for finding the answer in the Bible was being made. 
Though later at the conference it was pointed out that many were 
not satisfied, because the approach to the problem had been too much 
from the human point of view only, the statement agreed on at the 
close of the conference again expressed much sympathy for the other 
religions. ‘We welcome every noble quality in non-Christian persons 
or systems as further proof that the Father, who sent his Son into 
the world, has nowhere left Himself without witness. Thus, merely 
to give illustration and making no attempt to estimate the spiritual 
value of other religions to their adherents, we recognize as part of 
the one truth that sense of the Majesty of God and the consequent 
reverence in worship, which are conspicuous in Islam, the deep sym- 
pathy for the world’s sorrow and unselfish search for the way of 
escape, which are the heart of Buddhism.” And so the Statement 
goes on to sum up several noble elements from the different religions. 

Meanwhile it became clear more and more that the whole problem 
of the significance of the non-Christian religions could not be solved 
through personal impressions of missionaries. Only earnest study of 
what the Bible itself says about the religious life of the peoples will 
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be the only way ever to find a satisfactory answer. So we should 
adopt a quite different course. 

It was mainly the well-known chapter of the second division of the 
first part of Karl Barth's Kirchliche Dogmatik, dealing with “Religion 
als Unglaube” that startled those concerned with the problem. Barth 
says, “Looking from the point of view of Revelation, human religion 
is understood as human action forestalling God, not heeding his inten- 
tion and actual work in his Revelation, substituting constructions of 
human make for divine work. That is to say, putting an self-designed 
image of God on the place of divine reality which the Revelation 
presents and discloses to us.” (K. D. I. 2 third impr. p. 329) 

So the question came to the front, whether not Barth had passed 
over, somewhat, the fact that God “‘has nowhere left Himself without 
witness’. It was in particular Hendrik Kraemer who mooted this 
guestion in his book “The Christian Message in a non-Christian 
world.” Kraemer admitted that he owed much to Barth for the recon- 
sideration of the problem. But he stated that Barth ‘“‘will not and 
cannot deny that God has worked in man outside the Biblical sphere 
of revelation, but how this has happened he refuses to discuss’. 
Kraemer then added, ‘This self-willed refusal to move further will in 
the long run appear to be untenable.” (H. Kraemer, Chr. Message, 
London 1938, p. 120). Later on in Kraemer’s book it appears that he 
himself wants to move further than Barth. He says, “General revela- 
tion can henceforth only mean that God shines revealingly through 
the works of his Creation (nature), through the thirst and quest for 
truth and beauty, through conscience and the thirst and quest for 
goodness, which throbs in man even in his condition of forlorn sin- 
fulness, because God is continuously occupying Himself and wrestling 
with man, in all ages and with all peoples.” (p. 125). 

With these words the whole problem of general revelation was 
mooted again. The question did not concern so much the existence 
of general revelation as a matter of fact. So far they agreed. The 
more difficult question was whether this general revelation had some 
effect on man. Had this revelation any favourable result? Had it 
proved to be an actual blessing in human life. Did we still see any 
rays of light from general revelation in the religions of the peoples? 
The problems centred round these questions. 

It is plain that these problems were of predominant importance to 
the Mission. To the missionary all depends of the knowledge how to 
consider and estimate the religion of the people he is working among. 
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These were not only weighty questions to the mission, they were 
even weightier to the young churches, who had to find their own way 
amidst a non-Christian world. Not a few in the young churches were 
only too ready to treasure the heritage of their forefathers, the old 
religious writings, as valuable books, that contained elements which 
were acceptable to Christians, though they contained also many 
confused and deceptive thoughts. In particular in India, China and 
Japan, Christians were found who kept on arguing with some passion 
that their old religions had not been mere lies, but that God had 
spoken also throught them. Was it not possible that God, who 
educated the Greek world to Christ by their philosophy, as Clemens 
Alexandrinus taught, likewise educated the world of the far East by 
the sacred books of Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam? And is not Christ 
so the fulfilment of all the beauty and the noble thought of these 
peoples? 

Some of these Christians have diligently begun to collect all those 
songs, stories, thoughts from their old religions that show some 
similarity with the teachings of the Bible. India has an old myth 
that, in the primeval age when over the world ocean world poison 
appeared, the great God Sivah gathered this world poison in his 
hands and then drank it for saving the world from destruction. Well, 
in this and other myths they saw a probable demonstration of their 
surmise that even pagan religions had already understood that only 
a god can save the world. There were even many proofs that many 
elements, very much similar to the Gospel teaching, are hidden in the 
non-Christian religions. In India southern Hinduism developed an 
extensive theory of grace. Any possibility for man to save himself 
from his misery is barred out of this theology, and full emphasis is 
laid on the ‘grace’ or ‘favour’ of God, the only One mighty to save. 
Quite the same conception developed in Japan in the Buddhist fellow- 
ship. Japanese Buddhism has a theology of redemption comparable 
to Reformational teachings in many points. So it was not difficult to 
prove speaking of non-Christian religions are mere Satan’s work was 
extremely one-sided. Doing so one was guilty of unallowable disregard 
of the many beautiful and noble elements to be found also in these 
religions. 

So the problem of general revelation was mooted again from several 
sides. Study of the non-Christian religions opened the eyes to the 
fact that we cannot dismiss these religions with some authoritative 
phrases, but that we have to investigate them unprejudiced to see 
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what spiritual values are hidden in them. Theological thought grew 
aware of the impossibility to solve the problem by all sorts of well 
meant missionary testimonials, but that we clearly and honestly have 
to start from the Bible. So the whole problem fell asunder in 4 
questions; 

a. Does a general revelation of God, actually reaching and stirring 
man, exist? 

b. If so, does this general revelation actually cause good and 
salutary results in the lives and thoughts of the peoples? 

c. If so, has something of these good and salutary results 
penetrated the religious systems we meet with in the mission fields? 
In other words, are there any elements of truth in these systems? 

d. If so, is it possible, in the missionary approach to these peoples, 
to use these elements of truth as stepping-stones or points of contact 
to bring them the message of the Gospel? 

It is not possible to deal with these questions in de tail in the frame 
of an article like this. But before doing so at all, we must make a 
few preliminary remarks of general concern. 

First of all, considering this sort of things we should take into 
account always that all peoples have kept some recognizable memory 
of what happened in Paradise, be it ever so distorted. In particular 
those peoples, that we usually call primitive, have numerous myths 
telling of the glorious primeval age in which gods and men had free 
intercourse. And according to the myths this blessed period was 
finished by some blunder or accident. It is plain that human guilt is 
reasoned away, or at least smoothed over in all those myths. But 
it is equally plain that something of the common memory of the 
things that are related in the first few chapters of Genesis is kept 
alive by all peoples. So, considering non-Christian religians, we are 
not only confronted with general revelation, but also with memories 
of God’s revelation in the remotest history of man. 

Secondly there is the possibility of an influx from the special 
revelation. The great apologists of the early Church assumed the 
possibility of Plato and other Greek philosophers having been 
influenced by Israel's prophets as we have learned already. I don 't 
enter into the question of whether or not the assumption is possibly 
right. But as far as our own day is concerned such a possibility actually 
exists. The Church of Jesus Christ penetrated into India many 
centuries ago. Legend tells of the apostle Thomas preaching in India. 
Even if we must discard this legend as being improbable, still we have 
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to admit that there was mention of the Christian Church of India as 
early as the 4th century. Did this Church influence the development 
of Hinduism? In his essay on Bhakti-Marga in the Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics the English scholar Grierson takes it to be very 
probable that the strong emphasis put on grace and on bhakti or 
‘abandon’ required from man by subsequent Hinduism may be caused 
by the teachings of the Christian Church among other things. Also 
other experts on Indian religion leave room for the possibility that 
the teaching of the Christian Church had at least a little influence 
in the development of Hinduism. 

The same could be said of China. The Norwegian missionary Karl 
Ludwich Reichelt, who stayed among Buddhists in China for many 
years, assumes, in a detailed study on Chinese Buddhism, that this 
religion was, at some stage of its history, strongly influenced by 
Nestorianism that penetrated into China at a very early date. From 
China this influence possibly proceeded into Japan. Reichelt points 
out half a dozen of conceptions that Chinese Buddhism might have 
derived from the Nestorians. Even if we think all this to be very 
uncertain, we should still make allowance for the possibility that such 
influence actually occurred. All this would mean the interesting datum 
that non-Christian religions are not truly religions that bloomed fully 
outside the sphere of special revelation, but that a certain measure 
of influx has to be regarded as a probability in several cases. 

A third consideration with which we have to deal in this connection 
is that we must doubtlessly distinguish between the non-Christian 
religions as systems of thought and of life, and on the other hand 
the personal quest and search of some of their adherents. Calvin, 
in his Institution speaking of the semen religionis, adds, “but, as 
experience proves, that a germ of religion has been put by God in 
anyone of us, hardly one out of hundred is found fostering this germ 
in his heart, but no one, indeed, in whom it matures, let alone yielding 
fruit in season.’ So already Calvin distinguished between different 
confessors of other religions. Among Hindus, Buddhists and Moslems 
people are found whom we can call earnest seekers for God, and also 
people who are not very interested in religion. Nobody can tell what 
is happening in the heart of an individual man, nobody can form an 
idea of what the long-suffering and goodness of God will work in 
such a heart through his Spirit. So we are not allowed ever to express 
any opinion on that. Thus we must confine our examination to the 
consideration of the religious systems. 
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Now turning back to the four questions formulated above, it would 
be difficult to deny the existence of general revelation. The Scriptural 
evidence is extremely unambiguous as to this point. “The heavens 
declare the glory of God; and the firmament sheweth his handywork” 
(Ps. 19:1). °°... because that which may be known of God is manifest 
in them; for God manifested it unto them. For the invisable things 
of him since the creation of the world are clearly seen, being perceived 
through the things that are made, even his everlasting power and 
divinity; that they may be without excuse; (Rom. 1 : 19). So there 
can never be any doubt about it. Does this revelation also reach man? 
Does man actually perceive it, and does it stir him? The quotation of 
Paul seems to leave no room to doubt it. In fact, somehow this 
revelation acts upon man. Even the mere fact that all peoples of the 
world have reflected on God, gods or spirits, and have believed in 
them, seems to provide cogent demonstration of the fact that man has 
always been touched in some measure by God’s revelation. 

The second question, of course, is much more intricate. Has this 
general revelation a good and salutary effect in the lives of the 
peoples? We are inclined to confirm this question too be it with some 
caution. There is some effect on human conscience, something causing 
Paul to say that gentiles having no law ‘‘do by nature the things of 
the law” (Rom. 2 : 14). Though, the impression that general revelation 
makes on the peoples leads them immediately to idolatry because the 
gentiles repress the urging truth of God from the start, they keep it 
under, then replacing it by all sorts of false fantasies; like Calvin 
pictured it, ‘the human mind becoming a workshop of idols’. Never- 
theless, we could say that even this fact slightly makes for the better. 
At least, heathen have still some awareness of divine powers, some 
measure of reverence, awe and want for worship, though the realization 
be quite confused and directed towards the wrong object. They don’t 
turn to the living God, but to idols of their own make. Nevertheless 
we may say that these things protected life to some extent, and so, 
in a sense, were a blessing. In our day, perhaps, we understand better 
what it means being confronted day after day by the symptom of 
extreme godlessness that spreads ever more. The English poet, T. S. 
Eliot, states in one of his poems, “men have left God not for other 
gods, they say, but for no God: and this has never happened before”. 
Conditions as they have developed in the modern world at present 
are actually worse than ever in heathendom. 

But admitting all this should not keep us from the recognition that 
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backsliding from the living God and turning towards gods of one’s 
own make, like heathens have developed means a horrible human 
need. Paul, referring to the Ephesians, could truly say that they were 
“having no hope and without God in the world” at the time when 
they were still heathen, and were so notwithstanding the fact they 
yet had a religion of their own (Eph. 2 : 12). The frightning power 
of Satan, “the prince of the power of the air, of the spirit that now 
worketh in the sons of disobedience’ (Eph. 2 : 2) is revealed in 
heathendom. Something like a horrible void is in all these beautifully 
drawn religious systems of the peoples, in all their profound lithurgy, 
in all their rich philosophical contemplation, in all their devotion. It 
is not God himself who is searched for and served, not the living 
God who stooped himself over this sorry world in Jesus Christ. 

Because of that it is extremely difficult to speak of elements of 
truth in these systems. Of course, one could adduce that the mere 
fact that these religions teach the existence of a power divine admit- 
tedly is an element of truth. And of course it is, but if the god for 
whom they kneel thoroughly differs from the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, would we not hesitate to speak of an element of 
truth? We may thankfully state that they believe in God, but to 
learn what they teach about God sometimes fills us with horror. 
So all depends of what we mean by an ‘“‘element of truth’. If taken 
in a vague and general sense, it must be admitted that such elements 
are found in non-Christian religions. If taken in a more special and 
defined meaning, then it will be hardly tenable. All central ideas 
involved in Christian belief, like God, creation, man, sin, salvation, 
law of life, the conclusion of the world, are found in most religions, 
but they are all understood in a fundamentally different sense, and 
applied in a quite different connection. The deeper one enters into 
them, the more one grows aware that all is different in the non- 
Christian religions. 

This view should well dominate our missionary approach. Is it 
possible to use stepping-stones or points of contact in missionary 
approach? If one thinks the mere fact, that the mission is often forced 
to use vernacular words for God, sin, salvation, in its teaching, is a 
point of contact, it is amply provided with the possibility of using 
these stepping-stones. For the peoples all over the world have actually 
reflected on these things, and do have words for them. But doing so 
the mission will pretty soon be aware that, in obedience to Christ, 
they are impelled to alter any vernacular word they want to adopt 
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for teaching, filling it with a totally new meaning derived from the 
totality of the Gospel. So there is no single real steppingstone, though 
indeed there is rich material of words, ideas, parabels to use in 
teaching. But each of these words alters, receiving new contents, 
when Christ takes it in hand. If the mission would forget this for 
one moment, it would shortly be confused in syncretism. It must be 
continuously alive to the danger of being involved in this confusion, 
but on the other hand it should pick out with great freedom any 
useful word from the heathen context adapting it to the service of 
Jesus Christ. And it has the power to do so because we know that 
all human need is fulfilled in him, and that in him each thing achieves 
its true sense. This is the great adventure, but it is the enthralling 
experience of the missionaries teaching the Gospel as well. 


J. H. BAVINCK 


TE LIMITS OF PHYSICS 


Why do we think and speak about the limits of science? Doing so 
we are forced to be conscious of our place on earth. Amidst our fellow 
men we are going our way, passing by the monuments and ruins of 
our civilization, daily stooping over a microscope or a manuscript, a 
few seated behind a big telescope. So we are challenged to answer 
the questions, What is man able to achieve? Where is he coming from? 
What is he intended for? Where is he going to? Not alle people react 
the same way to such ultimate questions. Some are challenged by a 
limit, it tickles their curiosity. They always hanker after knowing what 
is beyond. They might learn from St Augustine who answered the 
guestion, “What was God doing before he created Heaven and 
earth?’’, saying, “He was preparing hell for pryers into mysteries.” 
Other people rather like a clearcut limit, it makes them feel safe 
staying within the bounds. 

Exactly the bold and daring spirits are the people who push 
forward the limits of what was supposed to be possible in science and 
technics again and again. However, making this statement, we use 
a special meaning of the word limit. It is the frontier of research that 
is pushed forward by those daring minds. A great deal could be said 
about this point, but it would have no real bearing on what we 
ultimately mean by the limits of science. The question at issue is, does 
the nature of human knowledge imply an intrinsic limit? And how do 
we get aware of that in physics? More contemplative and less specta- 
cular minds come to the front, when this question has to be considered. 
They ponder over the depths accessible to man’s mind that might be 
gauged by man without dizziness. Is man, searching nature, standing 
by a mere echoing well that gives back the formulas we sent down? 

May be, this image is a hint drawing our attention to the fact that 
these are philosophic questions. For, inquiry into the limits of human 
knowledge is only possible if we start from a theory of knowledge 
founded on philosophy, which we have to develop for any branch of 
knowledge separately. As the whole problem cannot be done full 
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justice in an essay of this size, I chose to explore the limits of physics 
successively from different sides. 

Apart from this, it won't need explanation that the problem of the 
limits of physics is dominated by the question, What is physics? The 
answer to this question depends, among other things, on concepts 
originating outside physics. Modern conceptions of physics have 
sprung from the old natural philosophy, i.e. ‘“wisdom about nature”. 
In a process of growth streching over several centuries, interlaced with 
cultural development, the aims and methods of physics have crystal- 
lized. For illustration I will quote two definitions of the aim of physics; 
1872, du Bois-Raymond, ‘Scientific knowledge is obtained by reducing 
natural phenomena to the mechanics of atoms’; 1955, logical positivism, 
“Science is, compiling a universal catalogue of correlation coefficients 
between any perceptible phenomena.” 

I don’t intend a critical analysis of these definitions, but to point 
out one element common to both. Both start from autonomy. One 
from autonomy of mechanics, the other from autonomy of all branches 
of knowledge. The later description conceives unity of knowledge only 
as a collection of all data in an encyclopedia. In this conception the 
autonomy attached to physics will have an essential influence on its 
method and aim. For classification of phenomena, followed by a 
summarizing description based on principles, supposed to be funda- 
mental, aims at utilization of these data for practical use. 

Questions, such as whether or not the classified and described data 
correspond to some reality outside us, whether or not the formulated 
theory be true, are dismissed as having no sense. Thus, this conception 
of physics means that, from a certain philosophic point of view, only 
so called ‘facts’ are discussed and any philosophical reflection on 
nature is rejected. From which immediately follows the conclusion 
that there is no reason whatever for the Free University having a 
faculty of Science and Mathematics. For won't the experiments give 
the same results, and are not the theories taught in the same way 
as in any university? For arriving at this conclusion they first had 
been unknowingly satisfied with physics being dismembered. So the 
domain of physics is so narrow that discussion of the significance and 
interpretation of theory is rejected, and the remains are not including 
any influx of one’s conception of world and life But they overlook 
the influx of their own conception that causes them to put forward 
the autonomy of their branch of knowledge and its narrow bounds as 
being self-evident. The limits of physics lie beyond the experiments 
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and the theories. A sound pursuit of physics involves interpretation 
of theories, their certainty, reliability and value, and their relation to 
sensory perception. This should be followed by questions such as, 
Has this science of ours anything to do with some reality surrounding 
us? Has this reality any intrisic order, or are we ordering it? and 
so on. Mentioning these problems I have been consciously with- 
drawing from facts and their description. It shows that going this way 
we are gradualy inclined to speak of natural philosophy. I think 
physics and natural philosophy merge here, and their distinction may 
be partly a matter of taste. Anyway, everyone studying physics will 
get to do with some of these questions, and then he will get to know 
that pursuing them this way he will find himself rigthdown involved 
in philosophy, where, I hope, he will neither go astray, nor lose his 
patience. 

So far the duplex unity of physics and natural philosophy has been 
sufficiently pointed out and their interlacement with culture is 
emphasized. Now I have to set the subject off by a definite general 
background. 

In the development of the natural sciences the view emerged that 
‘nature’, or ‘reality outside us’ might be and could be studied as a 
subject by itself. We start from the conviction that ‘nature’ including 
ourselves has been created, and that we may acquire knowledge of 
it in a way and to a degree of certainty set by the Creator. The 
domain apportioned to physics is restricted to what may be called 
‘inanimate nature’, provided we don’t forget that even biologic 
phenomena are based on physico-chemical processes, though these 
phenomena exceed them. The way of obtaining knowledge in physics 
is marked by the dominance of experiment. Experiment could be 
defined as a purposive intensified and repeated observation. It is 
followed by conclusion and theoretical account, or by summarizing 
description and the test of a new experiment. This exposition hides 
a problem, which is the function of methematics in physics? The 
conception of mathematics as subsidiary science of physics is simple, 
perhaps a bit too simple. The contribution of mathematics to physics 
is so excellent that many theoretical physicists don ‘t consider it 
to be a mere contribution, but a supreme ideal and example. 

After these prepatory observations we many proceed to the subject 
proper. We choose the heuristic method and try to gauge the limits 
of the knowledge of physics by considering some extreme cases. The 
first of these instances pertains rather to the domain of astronomy. 
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However, I want to deal with astronomy, physics and chemistry as 
a whole, only distinguished by a historical partition, developed for 
practical reasons. 

Firts we will examine whether there may be limits to our knowledge 
because the object is too great, too far, or too remote in time, i.e. a 
limitation by size, distance and time, this latter refers to the past as 
well as to the future. Can we establish the age of the earth’s crust? 
Has it any sense to speak of this age? Without entering into these 
details of the problem, I want to propose it has sense to speak about 
the moment that the outer crust of the earth congealed. Now it is 
only possible to work back to this early time assuming that, since sin 
entered the world, its structure did not alter so much as to interfere 
with physical laws such as e.g. that of the disintegration of atomic 
nuclei. With different methods, all of them based on this extrapolation 
we find about 2000 millions of years as the age of the crust. So 
putting the problem like this does not give rise to speak of an ultimate 
limit, but what emerged was the additional point to the setoff, i.e. the 
opinion that the order of inanimate nature did not change since the 
original sin in Paradise. 

Now could we raise the question about the age of the universe? 
This implies the problem what the universe is. If the whole of creation 
is meant, how can we know whether it be possible to man to grasp 
creation as a unity? Or must we inevitably conclude that creation 
implies unity, though we aren 't able to know but part of it? We are 
used to speak of a unity, if we mean separate parts that interact, and 
thus relate to each other. Can we assume this to apply to all galaxies 
of the universe? What is, roughly, the position of research into this 
matter? Again we resort to extrapolation, assuming that the physical 
order found in our proximity, the solar system and our galaxy, also 
applies to the universe. Then we find that all remote nebulae move 
away from us, and they move away quicker and their speed is higher 
in proportion to the distance they covered already. From this it 
follows that nebulae disappear beyond our perceptional horizon, to 
use a metaphor, becoming essentially imperceptible to us. These ever 
further withdrawing nebulae, so remote that it takes their light 
thousands of millions of years to come down to us, certainly belonged 
to the universe at first, but, when they withdraw so quick that their 
light cannot possibly reach us any longer, would they still do? Of 
course this involves the problem of the age of the universe. Starting 
from the data connected with the withdrawing parts of the universe 
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astronomers calculated back to the moment all these parts were still 
crowding together. In this way, additional to some other methods, 
they found a figure of something in the range of 5000 millions of 
years. Is it right to regard this to be an estimate of the age of the 
universe? It would be certainly a loose way of speaking. The most we 
could state is that the universe is probably older than 5000 millions 
of years according to the present phase of motion. If the universe 
was an agglomeration in equilibrium before the present expansion 
phase, there would not be means to measure the duration of that 
phase. Probably it will now appear self-evident to you that from the 
point of view of physics it is impossible to spot the beginning of the 
universe. If we would attempt so, we had to state exactly what this 
means. Did the universe begin, when the first atom, or part of an 
atom, came into being? Which particle was it? Are there any unalterable 
particles that might be regarded to be primary matter? The minutest 
particles we know, such as electrons, protons, neutrons, mesons, 
photons, are not unalterable, but all together they are involved in 
an intricate play of ever changeing appearances. 

The idea of the beginning of the universe does only mean something, 
if it is linked up with creation. This point caused cosmological proofs 
of God's existence to be set up, based on the necessity of creation of 
the universe. 

We won't enter into a discussion of the finiteness or the infiniteness 
of the universe, because of the difficulty of the technical terms con- 
cerning the scientific data of possible structures of the universe. This 
would carry us too far. 

Discussing the beginnings, we come to think of the future. We have 
to wait and see where we shall get to, — just excepting space flight 
and flying saucers —, travelling through the universe daily, yearly 
and through the ages, with the earth round the sun and with the 
sun and our galaxy. As all things around us are in motion, we have 
no fixed point to take our bearings on, thus, trying to state ‘where’ 
cannot have any absolute meaning. But could we state anything about 
the period for which life on earth will still be possible? This has 
something to do with the stock of energy on earth from which we 
drain a frightening proportion at present. The technical development 
consumes immense quantities of energy, though, on the other hand, it 
manages to supply more or less satisfactorily the dense population 
with food. It is plain that, in spite of the fact that new sources of 
energy were discovered, such as atomic energy, the quantity of energy, 
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stored in the crust of the earth in the past, is limited and we must 
reckon with exhaustion. At present the sun still supplies us with a 
great quantity of energy, but even the solar energy is limited, though 
we won't run out of it for many ages. Is the sun also being supplied 
from somewhere? We know for certain that the sun is replenished 
with material particles on its journey through the universe. But it 
means very little. How long, thus, will life be possible on earth? This 
again confronts us with the quest after an ultimate limit, but the answer 
to it will greatly depend on the progress of research, so that it cannot 
be definite. So far anyway, the final catastrophe is beyond the scope 
of natural science. 

Now let’s have a look at the domain of the small scale dimensions, 
the very short periods and the very small energies. The development 
of methods used by physics for the last 60 years is roughly known. 
After the discovery of electrons, radioactivity and X-rays the research 
is directed towards the structure of the atoms. This knowledge serves 
to explain the properties of the macroscopic things. The first step is 
to reduce the properties of atoms to those of the parts of atoms, 
electrons and nuclei. After 1932 nuclei are being reduced to a cluster 
of protons and neutrons. But how far can we go on reducing a whole 
to an interplay of ever smaller particles? It is plain enough that it must 
stop somewhere. And that is why at present the question is frequently 
raised. Are there really things like elementary, uncompounded par- 
ticles in the strict sense of these words? We know a whole family 
of minute particles, but any of them, depending on certain circum- 
stances, may disappear or reappear, alter their appearance and have 
generally a very unstable existence. We may characterize these 
particles by a number of structure constants, such as their charge, 
mass, and angular momentum. Additional to this we know that their 
mutual transformation and interaction conform to a number of con- 
servation laws. But one thing has been completely hidden to us, i.e. 
what kind of structure is represented by these constants, and what 
intrinsic correlation between these particles makes them conform to 
these conservation laws in their interaction. And, as the chain of ever 
smaller particles must needs stop somewhere, even lately it happened 
again that some want to resort to a hypothetical primordial matter 
with internal motion, the stationary states of which would present 
the smallest particles. Here research hits on a limit again. It is only 
too obvious that there must be a limit, but where people think it is 
again depends on the contemporary position of the research. However, 
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the whole method of research points to another obvious limit. What 
we find is, structure of macroscopic matter, structure of atoms, struc- 
ture of nuclei. What magic is going on wherever matter is involved? 
Even to use a word like matter is deceptive. This very word suggests 
macroscopic properties, e.g. limitedness, as if there were small rigid 
particles. It is just absurd to attribute this property to these small scale 
particles, as those have been only called in for explaining macroscopic 
hardness. We draw the conclusion, continually we find order, struc- 
ture. And describing such order we apply concepts borrowed from the 
macroscopic world, such as position, time, mass, charge. But is it right 
to extrapolate these concepts to the invisible micro particles? Let us 
take a case for illustration. We have formed the idea that an atom 
has got a nucleus surrounded by a number of electrons, which we 
think are moving. How do they move? Are they spinning round the 
nucleus at lightning speed? What method must we choose to know a 
bit more about it? We may choose an indirect method; we set up a 
theory on this motion and try to work out what kind of light will 
radiate from it, checking it by experimentation. Suppose the result of 
the calculations to be that the electron revolves 10° times a second 
round the nucleus. How must we check this result? How can the 
description of an orbital motion be checked? For instance measuring 
the position of a planet at regular intervals, and comparing the results. 
If it fits in, within the limits of experimental errors, we will be satisfied 
for the time being. However, the higher the velocity is, the more 
difficult checking will be. E.g. we take a stone attached to a string 
and swing it round quickly. We can check the orbit by high speed 
photography. If the velocity gets as high as 10.000 revolutions a 
second we have to resort to the quickest photography possible at 
present, exposing for one millionth of a second. If the rotational 
velocity amounts to 10° a second even this photography fails. This 
range of velocity is found in cyclotrons when protons are accelerated. 
Then it is still possible to check the paths of the protons, though the 
orbit of any single one cannot be followed from point to point. But 
such speed is just a trifle compared with the rotational velocity of an 
electron in an atom, as it would not be 10°, but 10'®. Then we have to 
look for other methods. An electron revolving round the nucleus 
radiates observable light. If this radiation were momentary we could 
expect light to appear from all successive points of the orbit. However, 
this radiation is not momentary, but has a duration of 10-!° seconds, 
and during this time, as we suppose, the electron revolves round the 
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nucleus 10° times. The only possibility for testing this were, if the 
radiation time were still shorter. But this is impossible, according to 
the law of conservation of energy, for it would take more energy than 
the motion to be examined presents. So it is impossible to test this 
conception derived from macroscopic experience directly. However, 
from indirect tests it appeared that we must abandon the idea that 
our aim should be to describe the orbital motion of an electron. Sticking 
to the method of extrapolation of macroscopic findings into the micro- 
world just leads to contradictions. We cannot be too cautious applying 
such concepts as position, rotational velocity, energy and time to this 
domain. Here we must content ourselves with a way of description 
accounting only for the fact that an electron is approximately some- 
where in the vicinity of the nucleus. 

So it is evident that the hypothesis cannot be proved. Now you 
might say, but perhaps the orbit does exist, though the apparatus be 
to coarse to prove it. But the preciseness of the apparatus is limited by 
the size of the smallest elements it is made up of. So we are again 
thrown back on the structure of atoms, which we are supposed to 
examine. You see how we may get entangled in difficulties applying 
our famous method of experiment, theory, experiment and so on. Due 
circumspection is required, already because experiments on the smallest 
particles sometimes suggest them to be waves, but rigid particles at 
other times. It would carry us too far, if I were to explain how the 
two aspects are united in one theory, but again it appears that our 
comprehension is confined, being only schooled in the macroscopic 
world, and that the formation of new concepts is failing. The possibility 
to state what these particles really are is lacking altogether. So it is 
understandable that some refer to them as being mere representations 
or ‘constructs’ without reality, that can be discussed only in a very 
abstract mathematical theory. To my opinion this is pushing the case 
too far, and we should surely regard electrons, protons etc. as apper- 
taining to reality. 

Fairly abstract theories on the position of electrons that solve the 
difficulties satisfactorily have been found, that is to say, they describe 
the particles in such a way that it is unambigeous what magnitudes 
can be measured at the same time. As to this point there is hardly 
disagreement. But as soon as we come to the question, has an electron 
got an orbit liable to exact description the opinions diverge. This 
concerns the interpretation of the theory. There are three opinions at 
present. Most physicists agree on the interpretation that only probabi- 
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lities for the different possible positions of electrons are described. 
Whether or not the introduction of statistics might concur with the 
idea of causality is a subsequent point for disagreement. Next, a few 
think that we should not deny any possibility for electrons having a 
clear-cut orbit as yet. They hold that the idea of an exactly defined 
orbit is an essential condition for carrying on description of nature 
following the steps of Cartesius. They introduce a force of unknown 
origin, but of well-known magnitude, that makes the orbit so intricate 
that a rough description by means of the probability function is more 
suitable. Finally, it has been proposed to abandon the idea of position 
in these micro-worlds altogether. We have already seen that the idea 
of absolute position in the universe disappeared, leaving but relative 
positions. The present proposal means to abandon even the latter in 
the case of the micro-proportions. They hold that it is impossible to 
say anything about the position of electrons as they would possess 
the property of having a position only in a latent way, and would only 
manifest it, if we interfere by an attempt to position them. Besides the 
concept of position the concept of time is also involved in this discus- 
sion. As things are now, I could not state for certain whether or not 
the limit of applicability of these concepts, in the ordinary sense, have 
here been reached. The influence of the philosopic starting point in 
this discussion is evident. Finally it is interesting to observe that the 
calculations to work out these theories are so intricate that ever more 
ingenious and bigger machines are used to do the numerical work, 
but some calculations take so much time even with the aid of giant 
machines, and are so terribly expensive that they just aren’t started. 

This exemplification of the methods of physics has probably given 
you some idea of how they work in practice. Could it be possible that 
this method causes an essential limitation to our acquistition of know- 
ledge? Is it confining physics to part of the possible knowledge? Could 
some natural science be conceived, inclining to adopt the methods of 
the humanities? Sometimes in the far past this was attempted, but 
the results were according, we would say now. Yet, it is worthwhile 
raising the question, for some ‘phenomena’ are dismissed by science 
as mere fables, because they cannot be proved unambiguously by 
quantitative methods. Mysterious rays emanating from the earth, 
dowsing rods, ‘phsychic’ phenomena, such as second sight, knowledge 
of facts that were not witnessed, neither communicated in any ordinary 
way, but acquired in a hypnotic state, etc. are the sort of things I 
have in mind. Could one, concentrating on the number five, influence 
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the result of dicing in such a way that five is up in more than one 
sixth of the casts? Almost all of these instances go beyond the limits 
of physics like we have drawn them so far. A new and essential factor 
is involved, the human mind, Does it mean that therefore we cannot 
tackle these problems with quantitative methods? As the interaction of 
body and mind in causing or curing disease is daily being discussed, 
it seems of toppical interest to consider these questions. 

Finally, surveying our inquiry, though it was confined to a few 
parts of physics, it appears clearly that in no way we could state 
anything on the ‘essence’ of matter, mass, charge, and so on. Even 
those seemingly lucid concepts like position and time appear to veil and 
cover a webwork of intricate experimental facts. But is it possible to 
draw some conclusion about our knowledge from this? We could best 
try, I think, proceeding from the central significance of Creation, from 
which a definite relation between man and the things of the external 
world originated. We acquire knowledge about them by means of 
perception and purposive experiment, that is to say, we get to know 
certain patterns of order in creation. These patterns are inherent in 
reality like it is given to us, and are not ensuing from our way of 
conception. So we perceive properties in things, that we indicate by 
concepts such as space, time, matter, and we can attempt to find their 
relations. We don’t have any knowledge of their essence, except that 
they are created, and are created in such a way that we can get 
what we term knowledge of them. This knowledge consists of distin- 
guishing and ordering by means of formation of concepts, which is 
based on co-operation of observation and thought. Observation as well 
as thought are fallible, both are often overrated. That we yet use them 
is owing to the precept of culture that we find in Genesis 1 : 28, 
*...and replenish the earth and subdue it;...”. 

This knowledge can be used, and we often need it for life to subsist 
on earth. Only, we use this knowledge quite the same way as we use 
the other gifts of God, we have insight in the right way to use it, but, 
alas, that is no warrant against misuse. 

With this we have reached our starting point again, i.e. our life on 
earth amidst our fellow men. 


C. C. JONKER 


THE CHANGING FACE OF MEDICINE 
(Medicine in 1880 and at present) 


Denn die Arznei und der Arzt sind 
allein darum, dass durch sie der Kranke 
empfindlich sehe und merke die Liebe 
und Barmherzigkeit Gottes. 
Paracelsus. 


Comparing medicine as it stood in 1880 and as it appears at present, 
it is not enough to sum up the great medical discoveries of this period 
and their therapeutic applications, though there have been many 
momentous achievements, and we will refer to the main points pre- 
sently. But they did not really change the face of medicine. In spite 
of all scientific progress some doubts arose whether not medical art 
was loosing something of real value. Time and again men of practice 
were confronted with the question where they toiled for, whether 
their efforts were of any real help to sick and wretched people that 
came to them for comfort and relief. This feeling of dissatisfaction 
led up to a definite change in general outlook on the essence of 
disease, on the essence of medicine, and on the essence of man. At 
present, we may say, medicine is in a period of transition. 


In the years about 1880 bacteriology was on the march. The 
microscopical cause of many diseases had been found or would soon 
be found. Wide scope for scientific research presented itself, and 
medical minds were full of bacilli and cocci. The reverse side of this 
enlargement of medical knowledge was that they focused almost all 
their attention on this field, which led to typical mistakes. Diseases 
which we now know for certain to be non-bacterial, were then 
sometimes supposed to have an infectious nature, e.g. beri-beri, well 
known in the former Dutch East-Indies. 

However, new fields of knowledge and research were going to be 
discovered. The whole theory of vitamins and vitamin deficiency as 
a cause of disease was developed. Another field which was cultivated 
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in the years after 1880 was that of endocrinology. Several glands in 
the body were founds to have no ‘ductus efferens’. These glands were 
proved to discharge their products immediately in the blood stream. 
Functional insufficiency or degeneration of these glands appeared to 
have serious, and sometimes disastrous, results, which medicine has 
learned to prevent or combate by administration of the purified pro- 
ducts of these glands. A state of somatic and mental depression and 
diminished activity, caused by insufficient or absent activity of the 
thyroid gland, could be improved by giving thyroid products. On 
the other hand, hyperfunction of these glands appeared to cause also 
pathologic conditions, and sometimes well defined diseases. 

Thus in the fields of vitaminology and endocrinology medical know- 
ledge and potence have greatly augmented, and it is surprising what 
spectacular cures could sometimes be achieved by applying this newly 
acquired knowledge. 

The same could be said of the other branches of. medicine, e.g. of 
surgery. In the bacteriologic aera the new findings were applied in 
antiseptic treatment of instruments and wounds, Pasteur and Lister 
taught us the possibility of aseptic operations, i.e. operations during 
which no bacterias are introduced into the body. The splendid 
progress of surgery, the height of which seems not to have been 
reached as yet, dates from this epoch. In the post-war period new 
astonishing feasibilities were realized. Every one has heard of surgery 
even on the inside of the living heart. 

In this way the knowledge about many diseases has tremendously 
increased, and at present medicine has more powerful aids to help 
the sick than ever before on its way of development. And this progess 
is still going on. Recently the use of radio-~active isotopes has enabled 
biochemistry to study physiologic and patho-physiologic processes 
still more initimately. 

Disease is pursued to the last hiding places in the human body, 
and notwithstanding the humoral nature of endocrine function, we 
try to locate disease somewhere in the body, to find the sedes morbi, 
and to take it away. The view that disease should be understood essen- 
tially to be an abnormal process somewhere in the body, and that the 
cure may be accomplished by an attack on this site, became dominating 
throughout. The Cartesian concept of the body, i.e. that it is a machine, 
albeit a most complicated one, was generally accepted, and con- 
sequently the doctor became the engineer of the body, who has to 
put right any defect causing the disorder that we call disease. In 
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other words, all attention was concentrated on the body, solely on 
the body. An ill man was just a man with a diseased organ which 
could be cured by mending the physical dysfunction or abnormality. 
The diseased body was considered as if no soul were in it. 


Yet, this is not the whole truth. How could we possibly overlook 
the equally astonishing development of psychiatry? Well, psychiatry 
remained a separate branch of medical science which was evolved in 
distant asylums. For a long time it did not influence general medicine, 
somehow it appeared as a corpus alienum in the body of medical 
knowledge and trends. However, the evolution of psychiatry was 
very remarkable and very important as well, though this appeared 
only later on. At the turn of the century the work done by Sigmund 
Freud ushered in a new aera of psychiatric research. Freud was the 
first to demonstrate scientifically the origin of some pathologic somatic 
processes to be mental disturbances. He had a thorough understanding 
of hysteric symptoms and of somatic symptoms caused by profound 
disharmony in emotional life. The psychological symptoms appeared 
meaningful to him. They bore the sense of somatic representations 
of an emotional conflict that was repressed by conscious thinking into 
the regions of subconscious and unconscious mind. 

It is only fair to honour Freud in ackowledging his momentous 
contribution towards understanding the patient as a whole. His psy- 
choanalytical concept with psychodynamic mechanisms may show the 
traits of a mechanistic view on mental processes, his theory — too 
often popularized in a rather simplistic, pan-sexualistic modification 
— had the potency to revolutionize medical thinking. However, this 
grip on medical thought in general came after much delay. 

For a long time Victor von Weizsacker was a voice crying in the 
wilderness of Europe to proclaim the importance of psychoanalysis 
for general and internal medicine. His call for study of psycho-physical 
connection in disease, supported by some European authors later on, 
did not evoke much response. 

The decisive turning-point in medical thought, the general start of 
the study of the patient, body and mind, as an entirity was brought 
about by the birth of the so-called psychosomatic medicine which 
took place in American psychoanalytic circles. They intently grappled 
with the problem, studying the function of vegetative organs in this 
respect. Whereas Freud had dealt mainly with conversion of intra- 
psychic conflicts into somatic manifestations in voluntary muscle and 
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sensory perceptive function, they focused their attention on the function 
of vegetative organs, such as stomach, heart, liver and lungs, and 
their permanent and intimate connection with emotional life. The 
study of physiologic changes in the function of vegetative organs was 
to provide the scientific base. It started with the study of the gastric 
function in a patient whose stomach, after an accident, had remained 
accessible for inspection from the outside of the body. So it was 
established again that the body plays a part in emotion, and in fact, 
this part is not a small one either. This physical co-vibration is an 
always present component of emotion, and awareness of these visceral 
sensations may give our emotions a particular colour, it may intensify 
them. It is proved that emotion can precipitate serious pathologic 
processes in organs, if they are predisposed to such conditions in 
some way or other, e.g. through their constitution or degenerative 
changes of old age. A persistent emotional stress may perpetuate 
some normally transient change in physiologic function, and that is 
where a pathologic process starts. 

Psychosomatic medicine is a challenge to any part of medicine. As 
a science it deals with the interaction of psychological and somatic 
processes in all disease; as a trend in medical practice it demands 
dealing with every patient as a psychosomatic unit, it makes a serious 
effort to treat ill people instead of disease. Too long since modern 
medicine has been treating diseases manifest in some person or other. 
Now the eyes are opening to the fact that it is not by accident that 
just this particular patient with this particular constitution, this life 
history, in this social and domestic situation attracts this particular 
disease. In other words, the clinical picture is often highly determined 
by the patient’s personality and his emotional state and story. Mere 
organic treatment may be without any result as long as the patient 
himself does not come in. The patient has entered medical thought as 
a subject, and this fact impels us to discard this mere rationalistic 
way of treating patients, because irrational factors must be taken 
into account. 

However, psychosomatic medicine is in danger of becoming as ratio- 
nalistic a science as medicine was — and it was thought to be rightly 
so — half a century ago. It will be so, if the psycho-physical con- 
nex is considered as a causal one. 

It is also possible to discuss the psychosomatic connection in an 
almost entirely biological way. Animals too can show pathologic 
symptoms of a psychosomatic nature. But the essential difference 
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between man and animals is in his mind, in its height and depth, in 
its understanding of immaterial values, and in its capacity for self- 
denying sacrifice. The final integration of human personality is accom- 
plished by accepting specific human relations. Man’s attitude towards 
destiny and disease, his dispute with the forces that govern his life 
and lot, are factors that play an important réle in disease. 

Such factors may be appreciated only by the doctor who has a 
personal relation to the patient. The base of medical art in the 
individual case is the doctor-patient relation which consist of two 
complementary parts, the patient’s confidence, and the doctor's readi- 
ness to help at all costs. This fundamental dual relation is endangered 
by the modern development of medicine with its highly specialized 
techniques, by its team work and administrative pre-occupations, by 
the information demanded for measures of social security, and even 
by the doctor's own scientific aims. 

It seems to be call and duty of medicine, as it is incorporated in 
the personality of a Christian doctor, and also in any form of 
organized Christian medicine — certainly a dangerous thing — to 
stand firmly for the appreciation of the patient as a human being in 
spite of all his misery, his somatic and mental decline, for the doctor- 
patient relation against any interference of mere scientific interest 
and the depersonalizing influence of the complicated medical tech- 
niques, for a poised attitude where the demands of medical science 
and art are antagonistic, and for incorporation of medical knowledge 
and aids into a human relationship to the sick, who is not an object 
of science and art, but a brother because of his own essence and 
value, for his being a fellow man in one same world before God. 


G. A. LINDEBOOM 


THE IDEA OF REVELATION WITH KARL BARTH 
AND WITH MARTIN HEIDEGGER. 
THE COMPARABILITY OF THEIR PATTERNS 
OF THOUGHT ') 


To start with the difference, the last word of Karl Barth’s Kirch- 
liche Dogmatik is, “Er” (i.e. He, God), Heidegger’s is, ‘Es’, “Es 
selbst” (i.e. It, Itself). The difference between them is the difference 
between “He” and ‘It’. 

We will now add the similarity, from which follows the compara- 
bility. “He” is Mystery (Barth); “It’’ is Mystery (Heid.). The 
revelation is that of Mystery, which remains mysterious even during 
and after the revelation, nay, exactly then it is Mystery of which we 
cannot ultimately tell anything but that it is “He” or ‘It’ respectively. 

Their idea of revelation is intrinsicly and of necessity determined 
by this concept of the Mystery of Being (Seinsmysterium) — with 
Barth God is being; and with Heidegger Being is divine. There is 
no revelation but revelation of Mystery exactly as being mysterious, 
there is no revelation but revelation of hiddenness, and therefore any 
revelation bears an intrinsic limit. Both of them characterize this limit 
as being eschatologic, and with both of them the eschatology is 
determined by this conception of revelation, being revelation of 
hiddenness. 

Man, who is addressed by the revelation, which is fully independent 
of him, because its origin is to be found outside man and his 
‘faculties’”), is confronted with the bounds of Mystery as being 
essentially mysterious. 


1) To avoid misunderstanding, it be emphasized that this essay deals only 
with Barth’s and Heidegger’s pattern of thought, not with the content of 
their systems. 

2) Heidegger’s tenet is that there are three human modes of being, 

a. Das Dasein, which is knowable, it is open to every-day experience as 
well as to scientific study. 

b. Existenz, which refers to man’s centre of freedom and self-determi- 
nation, in which he escapes ,,das Dasein” and so is unknowable. 

ce. Ek-sistenz (lit. out-standing), i.e. man’s inner life, determined by the 
“Seinsmysterium”. It is a power outside man that rules him and even God. 
t acts on man’s Existenz, and has nothing to do with “das Dasein”’. 
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With Heid. the essential determination, the ultimate limit of man, 
which makes him to be “der Mensch der Ek-sistenz” (man of Ek- 
sistenz), must be understood in the above sense. Exactly man is deter- 
mined and limited when placed in the ‘‘Lichtung des Seins” (light of 
being), i.e. the light of revelation. 

In Heidegger's view this is man’s essential finiteness. This finiteness 
correlates with his theory of the mysterious character of Being, a 
mystery that constitutes also the essence of man; the essence of Being, 
i.e. the revelation of Being, is finite. (“Das Sein ist in seinem Wesen 
endlich’’). 

With Barth, when this eschatology is the end of the matter no 
longer, then it is so, because he now set forth the divinity of the 
being of man’s being, which implies ““Aufhebung” (elevation) of man 
to the divine mode of being, though he has continually and carefully 
restricted this deification by means of his eschatology with which he 
set off in his ‘‘Roemerbrief’’ as a theory of crisis. In his ‘“Rémerbrief’’ 
the eschatology is conclusion, in his K.D. the eschatology is the 
penult. So the eschatology retains its critical function, but is subser- 
vient to the central idea of the triumph of grace, which does not only 
throw the light of the revelation of the Mystery as mystery on man, 
but which let man partake of the mystery of Being, and includes man 
in this mystery. 

Heidegger has been a pure eschatologist so far, but Barth let the 
pure eschatologism give way to the idea of consumation, because he 
moved the borderline forward into God’s being, with the aid of a 
speculation upon the trinity. 

Barth urges passionately that Christian theology should stay outside 
the grip of philosophy, and absolutely outside that of the sphere of 
thought of any special science. This intrinsically necessitates that it 
is linked up with the thesis that the horizon of philosophic, scientific 
and non-scientific or ‘natural’ thought is confined. Just like Immanuel 
Kant made a separation between ‘‘Reine Vernunft’” and ‘‘Praktische 
Vernunft”, restricting the horizon of the former for the sake of the 
proper place and function of the ,,Praktische Vernunft’’, so Barth has 
got a demarcation line between genuine theological thought sarting 
from man’s “being in the revelation’’ and thought about revelation on 
the one hand, on the other hand the limited philosophical, scientific 
and ‘‘natural”’ thought and mode of existence, the radius of which does 
not touch the domain of revelation. 

Heidegger shows a pattern of thought which essentially concurs 
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with Barth's. “Thought”, which, to his opinion, is only possible within 
the revelation orbit of Being (Ek-sistenz), has its own horizon, which 
is unknown and unknowable to metaphysical, philosophical, scientific 
and non-scientific, natural thinking. In a sense, he holds, it is even 
impossible to think but for the “Thought of Being’’. There is not even 
scientific thought. Reason is called the most tenacious adversary of 
the “Denkende Vernunft’’. This ‘“Vernunft’’, i.e. understanding, lies 
within the orbit of the revelation of Being, whereas metaphysics 
(philosophy) and the sciences are outside. Their horizon is limited. 

As to this point, Barth’s conception does not differ from Heidegger's 
in any respect. 

Both of them appeal to the original meaning of the German word 
“Vernunft”’. ““Vernunft”, ‘‘vernehmt” (understands). It is essentially 
dependent of the occurrence of revelation (,,das Ereignis der Offen- 
barung’’). It is essentially, and of principle, different from reason, 
of which man can dispose at his pleasure and in his own way. 


The similarity of conception is still greater. Barth is moved by a 
passionate will for rehabilitation of revelation as revelation, and 
correspondingly, of faith as “Vernunft’, i.e. as understanding 
revelation. 

Heidegger's deepest intention is rehabilitation of ‘das Denken” 
(thought), which hinges on the revelation of Being, and which is a 
free gift - the same as faith is with Barth — and which is not, and 
never can be, man’s proper own. Both of them are firmly opposing 
the idea of a religious a-priority like many German idealists adhered 
to. For the same reason both of them are also firmly opposing the 
theory of holiness value to which man were connected by an autono- 
mous ‘‘Akt-Erlebnis’. (act experience). For so the necessity, the inde- 
pendency, the freedom and the occurrence of revelation would suffer; 
so revelation would be no longer new, surprising, not an event. That 
is to say, revelation would lose its revealing character, unveiling of 
things veiled, discovering of things covered, revealing of things hidden. 
Subject of revelation is Being, He’ — Barth — ‘It’, ‘Itself’ — 
Heidegger —. Revelation is a “Geschichte” (a continuous happening; 
the usual translation, history, won’t do here, because the derivation of 
this word more or less implies some account), a “‘Seinsgeschichte”’ 
(a continuous happening of Being) — Heid. — a ,,Gottesgeschichte”’ 
(a continuous happening of God) — Barth —. Therefore, according 
to both of them, it holds true that revelation is outside the bounds of 
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“humanity”. It has no connection with the knowable humanity of man 
like it is known by philosophical or scientific thought. Barth’s “No” 
to Brunner’s eristic theology is whole-heartedly shared by Heidegger. 
Reading his ‘‘Humanismus-brief” will suffice to establish the identity 
of their pattern of thought. “Thought” with Heid. and ‘‘Faith” with 
Barth goes on beyond any human possibility, transcending the familiar, 
common humanity of man. So, with Barth, no line is running from 
philosophy to theology, from reason to revelation, from self-know- 
ledge to knowledge of God. 

And with Heidegger, it is the same. No single line runs from 
reason to Vernunft, from metaphysics to ‘‘das denkendere Denken” 
(more thoughtful thought), from Dasein (being) to ‘das Denken-in- 
der Ek-sistenz in der Lichtung des Seins’’ (thought of ek-sistence 
which occurs in the light of revelation). Reason, the sciences and the 
natural attitude of man are degeneration phenomena outside the orbit 
of the revelation of Being; they are revelationally blind and revela- 
tionally deaf *). 


Both of them deny the right of any critical authority opposing the 
revelation as they conceive it. For this revelation is its own critic. 
Revelation itself does not enter the sphere of human experience, or, 
if it does, it does so in disguise. 

The history of human experience goes on within the horizon of 
the limited humanity. 

Both of them render anything within this horizon to the revelation- 
less reason and (or) existence. The ‘History’ within the sphere of 
experience, accessible to the professional historian, to their opinion, 
is quite different from the “Geschichte” (happening) of the revelation 
of Mystery. Thus rationalism and subjectivism have free play in the 
former sphere. They think it does not matter, because revelation js 
beyond the grasp of reason anyway. Though both of them are very 
anti-rationalistic, they don’s attack the rationalistic, and the under- 
lying Renaissancistic, pre-conceptions as far as this limited sphere is 
concerned. Last century's rationalistic theology and philosophy are 
left free play; its methods and results in this narrow domain are 
accepted by Barth. No less Heid- agrees that rationalistic theory and 
rationalistic methods in the sciences are relatively right. But neither 
of them makes this concession but for decrying the self-same 


*) In other words, their pattern of thought is a-cosmistic. 
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rationalism. The sciences cannot ‘think,. They have no authority in 
the domain of the revelation of Being. Even, they have not the least 
surmise of this revelation (Heid.). Correspondingly Barth denies that 
general scientific thought and philosophy have authority and power 
to deal with the very special domain of revelational history. And it is 
only this domain that matters, like Heid.’s ‘thought of Being” is 
exclusively real thought. ‘‘Die Sprache’ (speech), which is understood 
through “Thought” with Heid., has nothing in common with any 
language a student of linguistics or of language history may across, 
and which he is qualified to judge about. And with Barth the Word 
of revelation is so much exclusively a Word of God that this Word 
is unknowable and unsearchable to the linguist and to any ‘natural’ 
man, as it is only understandable in the special existential and super- 
natural way. Consequently, both hold that the Bible as such is not 
the Word of God. If this were the case, it would smash both Barth’s 
and Heid.’s ideas of revelation. So it cannot be. In both concepts the 
idea of revelation has such force that the Bible cannot be the Word 
of God. Essentially the Bible rests within the sphere of the dominion 
of man, of his little existence, and of his degenerated reason; it is 
at his disposal. 


We come across still another analogy between Heid.’s and Barth's 
ideas of revelation. Revelation is revelation only for so long as no 
man can dispose of it. Which is positively, it is only revelation, if it 
can dispose of and decide on man’s ‘being’. 

With both, the concept of ‘Being’ is the determining background 
of this concept of revelation, that never is at the disposal of any man 
before, during or after its occurence. God is never at anyone's disposal. 
God's ‘subjectivity’ (Barth) excludes this for ever. ‘Being’ is never 
at anyone’s disposal; ‘Being’ either refuses to reveal itself, or may offer 
itself for revelation, (Heid.), which is to be determined by the power 
of ‘Being’ only. Man, confronted wih ‘Being’ is utterly unmighty. With 
both, it is just ‘Being’s grace’, when ‘Being’ grants revelation. 

In this respect, too, they are obviously moved by their repulsion of 
rationalism and Renaissance. “Knowledge is power’, the triumphant 
creed of Renaissance and rationalism, is admitted by both of them. 
But they countervail it, claiming that the knowledge and power at 
man’s disposal are very restricted, because his power of knowledge is 
confined within the horizon of the ‘‘natural things”, of “das Seiende”’ 
(the existent things), or, the paltry existence, and does not proceed 
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to the true and only Essence, i.e. Being and ek-sisting in the orbit 
of Being (Heid.) or, Being and revelation of Being (Barth). They 
equal in anti-subjectivism and anti-rationalism, both taking a quite 
irrationalistic view. That is to say, they got to the bottom of subjec- 
tivism and rationalism and now attach to them a legitimate, be it — 
in their opinion — inconsequentional function, with which it, unap- 
proached, may exercise full authority in inferior things. 


The unescapable consequence of the above is, that according to 
Barth the true theological knowledge is uncomparable with any other 
possible human knowledge, having neither a measure nor a mode of 
being 4), common to both — all to the surpassing glory of theology, 
and to the detriment of the other human modes of knowing, and that 
likewise it holds good for Heidegger that revelational thinking and 
the thought of Being have no measure or mode of being °), in common 
with any other forms of human knowledge — and such to the sur- 
passing glory of the ‘thought of Being’ and to the disparagement of 
any other mode of knowing. 

Consequently Barth is excluding that theological knowledge may 
ever be object of general theory of knowledge. It is beyond that. The 
general theory of knowledge has no knowledge of revelation, neither 
of “Him”; it is godless, and must needs be so. That is why such 
theory cannot determine on any possibility or ground of revelational 
knowledge. No general theory of knowledge can be included in the 
legitimate prolegomena of ecclesiastical dogma. It has nothing, 
literally nothing, to do with this dogma. Theologic, revelational know- 
ledge is sui generis, it is something very special, something exclusive. 
This special knowledge is no species of the common genus of human 
knowledge, but is absolutely apart from this genus. Anything general, 
and consequently the general theory of knowledge is of little moment 
when compared with the very special theological theory of knowledge 
that matches the very special theological knowledge. Anything general 
is only relatively general, and being relatively general it is less 
momentous. So a general theory of knowledge is not general at all, 
and it cannot decide anything on possibility, nature, content and 
purpose of revelational knowledge. Revelational knowledge cannot 
even be dealt with in this theory of knowledge. For there it would 


*) Knowledge is personified here. 
°) Knowledge is personified here. 
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appear as a mere particular case within the frame of generally possible 
knowledge, and therefore general knowledge cannot recognize the 
special revelation or the knowledge of this revelation. The same as it 
cannot comprehend God or the knowledge about God. Thus, anyone 
proving God to exist, or not to exist, by means of such theory proves 
only that he proves nothing about God, and that he himself does not 
know anything of God. Otherwise he would not have dared wanting 
to prove anything about God. Anyway, he does not speak about 
ENE Pere God. God as Origin is an idol according to Barth. So 
atheism is innocent, since it is powerless and worthless. For it has 
no authority. 


Heid.’s method is quite the same. His concept of Being, too, is the 
concept of the Exclusive, and general knowledge as such is unable 
to deal sensefully with base, limit, content or purpose of the revelation 
of Being; for this revelation and revelational knowledge (Thought) 
is not a particular species of the genus of human knowledge, neither 
part of the horizon of human knowledge. The revelation of Being is 
something special, breaking through all known and knowable cate- 
gories of knowledge. The theory of the knowledge of Being cannot 
be subordinated to some theory of general knowledge. Therefore, 
according to Heid., Nietsche’s nihilism was finally innocent, since it 
was powerless and worthless. For is had no authority as far as the 
problem of Being was concerned. 


Now we come to a, as we think, extremely important parallel in 
their pattern of thought; i.e. their idea of the Special as being the 
Exclusive, the Incomparable, The Unique, the Surprising, the Unex- 
pected, the Unpredictable, the Essence of Being and of the revelation 
of Being as well. With both of them this idea is predominant. 
According to Barth God is so much special that even his unknow- 
ableness is unknowable to us, and the knowledge of the unknowable- 
ness of his unknowableness may be only imparted to us by his 
revelation. According to Heid., Being is so much unknowable that, 
in the possible case of absence of revelation, man is forced to turn 
exclusively to ‘das Seiende” (the existent things), including himself, 
as to the master of the existent, which is a state of oblivion of Being 
that will only finish, if Being denies its revelation no longer. Thus, 
Nietzsche did not understand his own nihilism. In Heid.’s opinion, 
he just could not understand it because he lived in the dark period 
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of ‘‘Seinsverweigerung” (Being’s denial) and thus he had no possi- 
bility of knowing that mankind in his day was condemned to surrender 
to the futility that the existent as such really is. 

With Barth, philosophical agnosticism as such cannot support the 
revelational theory that God is unknowable outside the sphere of 
divine Self-revelation, and with Heid. Nietzsche’s nihilism cannot 
support Heid.’s because Nietzsche could not know the ontologic dif- 
ference between Being and the existent, and thus he could not under- 
stand the essence of nihilism. 

In Barth’s concurrent pattern of thought, all natural knowledge of 
God, natural theology and the theory of analogia entis must needs 
be deceptive, as in these systems the knowledge about God would 
be based on a general idea, and God, neither his revelation, would 
not be exclusively special. The same pattern of thought, with Heid., 
causes all ‘‘onto-theology’”’ to be false, because it cannot take into 
account the special, exclusive nature of the mystery of Being and of 
the revelation of this mystery. Both fight natural theology, implying 
the Aristotelian idea of God in Thomism, and general revelation with 
the same weapons. For both start from the a-prioristic dogma of the 
unique incomparable and absolutely mysterious nature of Being, of 
“Er” and “Es-selbst” respectively. 

Consequently their idea of revelation is primarily the idea of special 
revelation from a special Arché, and this specialty degrades all things 
general to secondary, relative, limited, subsidiary, worthless and 
incompetitive things. Like in S. Kierkegaard’s system the category of 
the Individual, so with Barth and Heid. the category of the Special, 
as being the Exclusive, plays a dominant réle. 

So it follows that truths, supposed to be eternal, perpetual, indepen- 
dent of history, are never revealed. The basic ideas of Rationalism 
were conceived as being perpetual, super-historical, eternal; in other 
words they attached to them general validity, general rationality and 
unchangeableness. Barth and Heidegger, on the other hand, like to 
oppose the rationalistic idea of eternity and perpetuality to that of 
special temporariness, the idea of the general rationality to that of 
special reality, that of general obligation to that of special validity, 
the idea of the eternal Truth to that of the special historic truth, and 
likewise the idea of a general, natural revelation, lying within the 
grasp of the rational faculty for knowing, to that of a special, non- 
natural revelation that must first provide man with a proper organ 
of knowledge before he can acquire exclusive, revealed knowledge. 
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Barth’s as well as Heidegger's idea of revelation must be grasped 
from this anti-rationalistic and irrationalistic way of thought. They 
may be summarized in the one word, Special. But they are special 
in a special sense, in an exclusive sense surpassing any idiomatic 
scope, and applying the word special in such very special sense that 
it cannot be but a mere pointer, and one that points deficiently for 
all that, to the essential sense of this speciality. Revealing reve- 
lation, here, becomes the transcendent marginal idea of this ‘‘special 
theology” (of Barth) and of this special theory of Being (of 
Heidegger). 


No wonder the supremacy of their irrationalistic idea of revelation 
leads up to the consequence that the ‘‘special’’ revelation and revela- 
tional knowledge disjoint man (the ‘general’ one), and must needs 
rob him of all his (general) securities. First of all the security of 
human self-affirmation, the clearest elaboration of which is found, as 
they think, in Cartesius’ Archimedean point, the ‘Cogito’. Any philo- 
sophy hinging on this ‘cogito’ is the other extreme of their theology or 
thought respectively hinging on revealing revelation. According to 
Barth, ‘I am,” to have some sense, must follow from ‘‘God is’’ and 
should be equally special as God's being and revelation are. On the 
other hand, man is deprived of any other security, and he even holds 
forth that ‘our’ theology should be ‘‘de-secured’’. Of course it should, 
for if not, how could his idea of revelation possibly function fully with 
its special specialty? That is why Barth makes out knowledge of faith, 
granted to us through revelation, to be something like a flash, 
degrading to worthlessness the next moment, for conceived as achie- 
vement it would constitute an unacceptable contrariety to revealing 
revelation. Consequently, knowledge of faith should be made escha- 
tologic and dynamic. 

In the same way, and moved by an identical idea of revelation, 
Heidegger let the revelation of fear deprive man of any security, the 
scientific security, the every-day-life security, the paltry-existential 
security, all that exists withdraws from him, so does his own self, 
as ‘‘Dasein” (existence) by the agent of the ““Nichtung des Nichts’’ 
(nullifying action of Nothingsness). Only in this way Barth can let 
his theology be “pure theology’, and Heid. can let his thought of 
Being be pure “thought”. The marginal idea of revealing revelation 
won't let them be otherwise. Only in this way revelation will be 
revelation of the hiddenness, only so the hiddenness does not evade, 
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neither the flashing revelation stop to be revealing. Only so the Special 
will stay to be specially special. 


It is self-evident that so faith and revelation come to stay in holy 
isolation. It is self-evident also to Barth. And this being so implies 
that e.g. his argument against Jean-Paul Sartre must needs be con- 
cluded by the statement that Sartre cannot possibly know what 
Nothingness, and what nought is, because Sartre does not know any- 
thing of the speciality of the revealing revelation. Barth's argumentation 
does not touch the actual tenets of Sartre’s existentialism at all, though 
he pretends to refute them seriously. Barth’s point, that the atheist 
Sartredoes not really deny God, may seem new and surprising, on re- 
consideration we may see that he started from this very presupposition. 
Heid., basing himself on his recent ‘“Ek-sistenz’’-idea is likewise 
withdrawing thoroughly from Sartre's existentialism, disproving it 
(rightly) as pure subjectivism. Barth’s praise, that Sartre is a ‘manly 
thinker’, is also a consequence of his idea of revelation, as Sartre, 
whilst not knowing anything of revelation and its exclusive specialty, 
in spite of this wants to endure revelationless human life undismayed. 

It is worthwhile to compare Barth’s argumentation against Sartre 
with Heidegger’s comment on Nietzsche in his ‘‘Holzwege”’ and in 
his “Was heiszt Denken?”. Then we may notice that Heid. in a 
same protecting, well-meaning, appreciating, but nevertheless predeter- 
mined way dismisses Nietzsche's nihilism seriously. Assuming a 
gracious as well as merciless attitude of superiority, he disposed of 
Nietzsche in advance by means of his own idea of revealing revelation. 

For, Barth’s idea of revelation is his ivory tower, — precisely like 
Heid.’s “Thought of Being” is his ivory tower — from where he 
understands everybody, whilst no one can understand him. The 
unapproachable one. 

On the other hand, one could claim an equal right, be it an equally 
relative one, to speak of affinity between Barth’s revelational theology 
and Sartre’s subjectivistic liberty-existentialism. And Heidegger exalts 
Nietzsche far above his predecessors, for having almost touched the 
edge of the revealing revelation, be it quite unconsciously, as Hei- 
degger asserts, Moreover, Barth's and Heidegger's fight against what 
must be pseudo-revelation or distortion of revelation in their eyes, 
against, general natural theology and the natural theory of Being, 
can have only preparatory significance to them, because Sartre and 
Nietzsche broke already with a false idea of Being, or, a false idea 
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of God respectively, and in this relation (connection) asserted the 
one, that “God” — like he was known to him, and thus a pseudo- 
God — “is dead” and the other ‘‘there is no God”. Thanks to their 
demolition work the empty space can now more easily be filled with 
the idea of special revelation. Be it indirectly, they did pave the way 
for the new, revealed idea of revelation, though they did it unknow- 
ingly and incomprehendedly and negatively. 

This means that both Barth and Heidegger got to the bottom of 
nihilism and atheism, and are now fighting nihilism and atheism with 
their new, revealed idea of revelation, but is is a sham fight, for they 
don’t attack actual nihilism and atheism. The nihilism and atheism they 
attack are negative presuppositions of their new idea of Revelation. 
This nihilism- and this atheism are negative concepts of their own 
make that must be met, and are met, by their idea of Revelation, i.e. 
their idea should keep clear of Sartre’s and Nietzsche's criticism; it 
should transcend this criticism in such a way that, on the one hand, 
this criticism is acceptable to the full — and in this sense it suits their 
new thought for demolishing the ‘old’’ thought — but, on the other 
hand, the new idea of revelation should be unassailable. 

Their idea of revelation ought to meet the requirement that it be 
impregnable to nihilistic and atheistic criticism. The idea of the 
specific speciality is to ward it off. And it works. It is the safe-guard, 
the security of their systems. 


The inevitable consequences of the above are some more identical 
points. Both of them apply the idea of transcending in an anti- 
subjectivistic way, which of course is the other extreme of the religious 
a-priority of Renaissance religiosity, so that transcending is not a 
particular mode of the human (subjective and autonomous) existence 
like Sartre and Jaspers hold, and like even Heidegger himself did 
before, in his ‘Sein und Zeit’, but so that transcending is granted to 
man from elsewhere, and so that he transcends his own self, that he 
is being transcended to another mode of being. ‘“Thought of Being” 
and the “‘Parousie of Being” are either bestowed on him or are denied 
to him (Heidegger). 

The belief in the revelation is an attribute of God's subjectivity, 
and is granted to man concurrently with, and in, another mode of 
being differing from that of his created ,,humanity’, in the divine 
mode of being which transcends any creatureliness (Barth). 

To stand in ‘‘Ek-sistenz’’ is, being transcended beyond one’s own 
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existence, being taken into the world of “die Transzendenz — schlecht- 
hin’’ (mere transcendency) (Heidegger). Theology is theology of 
God’s doings, a “‘Gottesgeschichte’” (God's continuous happening) 
(Barth); the theory of ‘being’ is a theory of the “history of being” 
of the “Essence” of Being, the essence of which is the continuous 
happening of Being (Heidegger). 

Theology cannot provide a fundament for a ‘‘believing”, “Christian” 
world conception and way of life (Barth). “Thought of Being’ does 
not import at all in matters of theory and real life (Heidegger). So 
Barth’s secularisation of the ‘world’ and Heid.’s profanation of the 
existent run parallel. Both of them mention the relative independency 
of the sciences and (anthropologic) philosophy. For, both keep hu- 
manity qua talis out of the dimension of the revelation and of the 
revelational religion (which is called faith by Barth, and thought by 
Heid.). This domain, taken on its own merits, is apart from Being 
(Heid.), and it shows — taken as such, and considered as such — 
no analogy with the world of God's doings (Barth). Barth’s analogia 
relationis, or, analogia operationis, as he conceives it, is, by itself, not 
showing any analogy, which has obvious consequences for his ‘‘ethics’’, 
e.g. involving the indissolubleness of ‘Marriage’. Grace does not 
“recreate” nature, which is colonized by grace, according to Barth, 
whereas dwelling in the ““Huld” (benevolence) of Being’s proximity 
does not exert any tangible influence upon any science, culture or 
behaviour. (Heid.) 

The world is worldly, and this veil of worldliness means that it 
necessarily cloaks any revelation of God, and that it renders the 
relation of any “Gestalt” (form) of revelation to its ‘‘Gehalt” 
(content) to be a paradox. The “Gegenwurf” (rebound) of Being 
inevitably flings ““Dasein” (human existence) back into ‘das Seiende”’ 
(the world of the existent things), which is, as such, void of Being 
(Heidegger). 

All philosophic insight has its origin — unknown to philosophy 
itself — in ,,theology” (Barth). All philosophy and any science 
originates from “Thought of Being” (Heid.). But according to both, 
philosophy cannot possibly have any reminiscence of its own origin, 
neither can it trace the way back (this latter mainly in opposition 
to Hegel). 

Tihe theologic anthropology unsettles any philosophic anthropology, 
it is the only true anthropology, nay, it is surpassing anthropology as 
it is the theory of ‘das Sein des Seienden” (being of the existing 
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men) (Barth). “Thought of Being” in “Ek-sistence” unhinges all 
philosophy and any science itself being the only true anthropology, 
nay, surpassing anthropology, for Thought of Being is the ‘“‘essence” 
of man (Heidegger). 

Being of existing man is his (non-created, transcendent) divineness, 
granted to man by grace (Barth). “Being” of ‘‘exsistence” is “Being 
there’ (Da-sein), which means being ‘‘in There”, i.e. in the grace 
of the Gleam of “Being” (Lichtung des Seins), by which the existence 
is liberated from there-being-ness (Da-seiendheit) (Heidegger). 

The revelation is a choice of God, a decision of God, which takes 
“time’’, and has got time (Barth). The revelation is the ‘‘essence”, 
the “Being” of being, and so, an “‘event” in which Being gives itself 
(Es gibt) in a limited way to “das Dasein” (those being here), by 
its own free will (Heidegger). 

Only in the continuous happening of grace, man is truly “‘happe- 
ning”, and only so he is happening (Barth). 

Only in the ‘Gleam of Being” man is truly “happening”, and only 
so he is happening, no history, and surpassing the state of being 
fallen away in the world of “‘die illustrierte Zeitung” (The illustrated 
Times (Heidegger). 

Orthodoxy, believing in formulated truths, intrudes on the conti- 
nuous happening of God’s revelation (Barth). Faith, because it 
provides answers, is intrusion on the freedom of Being’s revelation, 
because the attitude of ‘merely asking” fails (Heidegger). 


This fundamental identity of their ideas of revelation, like pointed 
out above, is based on their fundamental anti-subjectivistic and anti- 
rationalistic views, whatever other differences there may be in their 
pattern of thought, even where the idea of revelation is concerned. 

The nature of their basic views is not only anti-subjectivistic and 
anti-rationalistic. If this were so, their idea of revelation would not 
essentially differ from the existentialistic idea of revelation like that 
developped by K. Jaspers, for his speculative theory of myth and 
“Chiffre’’ (figure) attributes finally the power of revelation to free 
human existence autonomously reading the ‘‘Chiffre-Schrift’’ (figure 
— writ). 

Heidegger and Barth join in their confutation of such a subjectivistic 
view. They are anti-subjectivistic. They want to break away from 
the religiosity of the new-Protestantism (Barth), and from that of the 
Renaissance, which is the religious adoration of the humanity of 
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autonomous man. To Heidegger it is self-evident that he must conse- 
quently break away from Christianity too, at least from the Christian 
onto-theology, and above all from the Reformation with its interest 
in subjective, personal security of salvation. 

To Barth it is self-evident that, doing so, he opens up a way to a 
real reformational theory of revelation, as opposed to Renaissance, 
Roman-Catholicism, and Protestant orthodoxy. 

What fails is their confrontation in connection with this point just 
now. What is the reason that Heidegger arrives at neo-paganism 
along this path, and that Barth, going the same route, does not even 
surmise the possibility of neo-paganism? What else could it be than 
that they root in the same soil, that unconsiously, they start from a 
same a-priori conviction that cannot be justified by their irrationalistic 
and anti-subjectivistic way of thought, and which conviction would 
break to pieces on the necessary pre-suppositions of their pattern 
of thought? 

But is it not consequently proving that they, who are children as 
well as guides of the irrationalistic spirit of our day, are uncritical 
towards this spirit, and that they uncritically unite with this spirit, 
one from his neo-paganistic stand-point, the other from the Chris- 
tianizing one? 

Anyway, from this comparison and this fundamental comparability 
we may draw the conclusion that the pattern of thought, after which 
Barth drew his ‘‘Christian theologic” idea of revelation, has no single 
defence against an absolutely neo-paganistic religiosity. It fails wholly 
as a weapon against unbelief. His ‘‘systematic theology as apologetics” 
is unmighty to exclude neo-paganistic religiosity. As apologetic weapon 
it will work as a boomerang towards those that handle it. 


S. U. ZUIDEMA 


Note. 

For finding the references of Barth’s idea of revelation see my essay ”Theo- 
logie en Wijsbegeerte in de ‘Kirchliche Dogmatik’” van Karl Barth. 

Philosophia Reformata, XVIII, pp. 77—138, J. H. Kok N.V., Kampen, 

and for Heidegger’s see my essay “De Plaats der Theologie in het Denken 
van Martin Heidegger”, Vox theologica, Assen, Juli 1955. 


THE RACE PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Anyone endeavouring to write about the race problem in South 
Africa’) should begin spurring on himself to be extremely heedful 
and judicious. There are so many sorenesses, the ground is so slippery, 
that one would almost shrink back. Perhaps the best thing to do is to 
consider these obstacles before turning to the subject proper. 

I think the first drawback is the fact that South Africans (I mean 
the white, South African speaking population) hold the idea, that, as 
far as their race policy is concerned, they are misunderstood, and 
misjudged as well, by the rest of the world. It should be admitted 
that they have some reason for this grudge. Foreign visitors, many of 
whom stayed for only a few weeks in that country, and took no pains 
to study the situation thoroughly, have uttered so much unfair criticism, 
and have published so much nonsense already, that the average South 
African is just a little inclined to hear with extreme distrust any 
foreigner who wants to say something about these things. Almost 
every time I lectured in South Africa, the chairman introduced me to 
the audience saying that here again was a foreigner coming to address 
the meeting, and that South Africans were a little scared by foreigners 
without sufficient information. A few times, cautiously chancing to 
show some disapproval by way of putting them questions, I was after- 
wards told they would certainly excuse me, but if I stayed longer in 
South Africa, I would agree that the grounds for my present opinion 
didn’t hold. This general feeling of being misjudged makes discussion 
of this matter very hard. 

A second drawback is that South Africa’s two big political Parties, 
the Nationalistic Party and the United Party, differ about the race 
policy. It is plain that the difference between the two Parties isn’t 
very big, at least, as far as the race policy is concerned, But the mere 
fact that the problem is within the range of domestic politics involves 


1) This paper was first published in Anti-Revolutionaire Staatkunde, the 
monthly of the Doctor Abraham Kuyper Foundation, Centre of Political Science 
Study of the Anti-Revolutionaire Partij. 
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that anyone writing about it, whether he wants or not, interferes in 
the discussion that is passionately going on between the political 
Parties of South Africa. 

Yet these two difficulties aren't essential. Of quite a different 
nature is the fact that the race problem in Souh Africa is extremely 
intricate and almost insoluble. As a matter of fact it cannot be 
compared with conditions in other parts of the world that struggle 
with race problems. Sometimes South Africans tauntingly observe, no 
matter what Americans say, they have first almost entirely extermi- 
nated the original Red-Indian population. In Australia too the original 
population is almost extinct. There no race problem longer exists, and 
so it is easy to ride a high horse. But in South Africa people have to 
face the bare fact that about 214 millions of white must live together 
with 9 millions of negroes there, and that these white have no single 
escape. If in the long run the Bantu?) were to take the lead, South 
Africans could not possibly return to a mother country, for South 
Africa is their true home, where they have lived for centuries. The 
consideration of the mere facts takes us right down to the vital point, 
i.e. what will the future bring for the two sections of the population? 
Should be decided on a course toward final integration, or should 
be aimed at final segregation? Another alternative seems not to be 
there. One cannot reasonably expect one of the sections to abandon 
their country voluntary. 

Moreover, many South Africans hold the opinion that God definitely 
wants distinction between peoples, and between races in particular. 
The idea of equality, emerging gradually in modern times, were not 
derived from the Gospel, but from the Enlightenment and the French 
Revolution. God would have purposely distinguished men into races 
and nations to achieve his Divine end on these lines. Therefore they 
are keen to appeal to the Bible again and again. Abram was to depart 
from Ur of the Chaldeans, Israel had to keep distinct from the other 
nations, everywhere God appeared as ‘Hamabdil’ (Separator), as the 
late Mr. Totius termed it, and therefore we ought to take care not to 
let the worlds of white and black fuse. Any attempt to build towers 
of Bable were doomed to fail. God didn’t want such. ‘He who stands 
for purity of race, in the spirit of the revealed will of God, doesn’t 


”) By Bantu is to be understood negroes who migrated from Central Africa to 
the South, all belonging to one great kindred group op peoples, consisting of 
numerous tribes, though their languages as well as their characters, aptitudes and 
abilities may widely differ. 
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sin”. The idea of ‘apartheid’ were not merely non-conflicting with 
holy Scripture, on the contrary, it were even a thoroughly Biblical 
idea, and therefore it were to be held as a charge. In other words, the 
great and difficult problem of race relations were fundamentally a 
religious one. The essential question were whether we want to listen 
to the Word of God where this most intricate matter is concerned. 

In this way the idea of ‘apartheid’ is put forward as a Christian 
principle. Many South Africans object to the word ‘apartheid’ (segre- 
gation). They rather substitute the term ‘gentilitial development’. But 
as for the thing itself, they are truly convinced to follow a line 
directed by holy Scripture. 

With this we have plunged into the problem of ‘apartheid’. Before 
going on it would be well to analyse the idea of ‘apartheid’. For it 
plainly is a compound of many, quite different, ideas. 

First of all it means that South Africans have a great fear for 
fusion of races. Marriages between white and coloured people are 
prohibited by law. Sexual intercourse between people of different 
race is conceived as the worst thing that ever could happen. Though 
it isn’t frankly expressed usually, yet this idea springs from the 
preconception that those ‘kaffirs’ (like they are usually called), or 
Naturelle (official style = natives), belong to an inferior race, and 
cannot be called people in the same sense as white can. Anyway, they 
are convinced that fusion of races would not but cause degeneration 
of the white race, and that Western civilization would vanish in the 
long run. This extreme fear for race fusion, which stamps their view 
on life (as we will discuss below), can well be explained by their 
history. In olden times, when the farms lay lonely in the immense 
fields, when no motorcars reduced the distances to almost nothing, it 
was just natural that the feasibility of mixture was extremely great. 
The farmer and his adolescent sons and daughters lived there with 
their Kaffir labourers, and the possibility of mixture was a continuous 
menace. 

Of course, they conceived the fact that, if big scale fusion of the 
races would occur, the white race in South Africa would gradually 
be assimilated by the much larger Bantu community, so, in that sense, 
Western civilization was at stake. To-day, now that the means of 
communication have developed so much, and that large white com- 
munities have come into being, in which boys and girls find one 
another, the extreme fear for fusion of the races seems somewhat 
exaggerated. In the former Dutch Indies was no ‘apartheid’ in such 
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a strict sense. In spite of that, marriages between whites and Indo- 
nesians were rare. There seems to be some natural aversion against 
it. However, I wouldn’t think it’s right to deem fusion of races as 
such a sin as it is usually held to be in South Africa. There is no 
Scriptural ground for this opinion. One may be fully convinced that 
it it not desirable, without condemning it like this. So it appears that 
the South African view on race differs a little from ours. This factor 
is dominating in their conception of life, and since they tend to severe 
condemnation of race mixture on Biblical grounds, consequently they 
overlook that all so-called races, including the white one, like they 
are in existence at present, are the fruits of many kinds of mixture 
that occurred in former ages, so that one cannot draw division lines 
as sharp as they apparently do. 

To our aim the ‘apartheid’ in political and social sense, as it is 
practised in South Africa, is more important. The purview of the South 
African Government policy is the aim of total segregation, to which 
they usually apply the term ‘dislocation’ (locate asunder). At a great 
ecclesiastical congress, held at Bloemfontein in 1950, the assembled 
representatives of the three Protestant South African Churches 
pronounced that ‘‘the only permanent solution of the race problem, as 
far as white and black are concerned, is to be found in final total 
separation of white and non-white, and a different economical 
development for the natives in their districts’’ (This Congress's 
,,Rapport over die Naturellevraagstuk’”’, p. 117.). 

This statement concurs with the tenor of the Government scheme, 
save that the Government is more deeply aware of the almost 
impossible weight of this problem. 

As we have seen, their policy is directed toward the fixed (ideal) 
aim that all ‘Kaffirs’ should move from the regions of the white, and 
settle in separate districts in the country. There are already different 
larger and smaller ‘reservations’ in which they try to bring the black 
population together. In these reservations the Bantu can freely develop 
their gentilitial endowments and abilities, they may be granted a large 
degree of self-Government, of course, under supervision of the 
Government of the South African Union. 

However, it appears that the assemblage of the Natives in the 
reservations is still quite incomplete. In the year 1946 not yet 40% 
of the South African Natives lived in reservations. This may seem 
a fairly high proportion, but it should be considered that the main 
part of this group consisted of women, children and old people. The 
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young men flock out to the big cities in the so-called white regions, 
attracted by high wages, the possibilities for amusement, and a more 
free life in general. Even after their marriage the young men regularly 
leave their homes for the mines or industrial works, so that they are 
not in the reservation for main part of the time. That this leads to 
bad moral conditions has hardly to be said. 

There are several drawbacks to the ‘dislocation’ project that will 
prevent its completion for still a long time. First of all, Western 
economic enterprise (mines industry, agriculture) wants hundreds of 
thousands of Natives, and consequently attracts them. Further, the 
Bantu are rather bad cultivators of the soil, so that they don’t know 
too well how to use the allotments, even so much so that their 
districts are endangered by erosion, that takes away the fertile upper- 
layer of the soil. Finally, the present extent of the reservations is not 
large enough to provide a living for the large numbers of Bantu that 
should move in. The first mentioned cause is the gravest and the 
hardest to deal with. 

Pending complete segregation, those Natives living in white regions, 
and working there, are accommodated in separate areas or ‘locasies’. 
The so-called Group district Act has provided the Government with 
extensive power to compell those Natives still living in white areas 
to leave their present abode, and to take residence in a newly 
allotted house in a ‘locasy’. 

With hectic speed vast locasies, often situated fairly far from the 
towns, are being built, in which many thousands of Natives are housed. 
The houses are usually plain, but comfortable and hygienic. 

The South Africans pride themselves for spending many millions 
of ponds on the well-being of the black population this way. A certain 
amount of self-Government may also be granted to the Natives living 
in locasies, they have their own schools, doctors, hospitals and so on. 
But they have no right to join in the discussion of the great political 
issues. In the white regions they are guests, who don’t really belong 
there, so they must suffer to be conducted by what the Government 
Authorities think’s right and practical for them. They ought to bear 
on them always several passports in which their identity is pointed 
out. The locasies are even surrounded by barbed wire and are strictly 
closed. A white man is not allowed to enter, save for permission by 
the Authorities. 

The black labourers’ social position in Western industry is checked 
by several regulations. E.g. they cannot be ‘skilled labourers’ or 
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gangers. If they were allowed they would be very competent rivals 
to white labour, as their social level allows them to do with less wages 
than the white, and they would gradually replace those. They aren't 
allowed to do anything but ‘Kaffirwork’, such as hewing stone in the 
mines, carrying stones for building, and some more of the kind. If 
they want to have more scope, it’s quite all right, provided they leave 
Western industry, and follow their ambitions on their own territories. 

Education is strictly separated. The expenses of Native education 
amount to some millions of pounds a year. Up till the present, young 
Bantu people are admitted to some of the universities and attend 
lectures together with white students. The present Government wants 
to put an end to this state of affairs, and to accomodate for all Bantu 
students at the Bantu university, so that strict ‘apartheid’ will also 
apply in this sphere. The Government also intends to take gradually 
over private education (Missions!) for achieving central control, and 
standardized education. The Ministry of Native affairs will then be 
entrusted with the care of their education, and this Ministry intends 
to Bantu-ize it, i.e. to adapt it to the wants of the Bantu population. 

Fairly strict separation is also applied in other spheres. There are 
separate railway coaches for white and coloured people, the stations 
have separate entrances for them, they have their own busses and 
separate departments at the post offices. In brief, the whole of social 
life shows this sharp cut division line. Even in the churches. No black 
man enters a South African church, he is barred. On the other hand, 
there are Bantu churches, but no white people enter there. No 
coloured people are seen at any lecture meeting. The two worlds 
don’t meet at any point. 

Finally, all this excludes intercourse between white and black even 
in the private sphere, at least, it does so in general. White and black 
may meet at work, in mines and industry, as master and man, they 
don't meet privately. No Bantu enters the house of a white man, be 
he ever such cultivated and cultured man of high character. He isn’t 
tolerated in their drawing-rooms, he cannot speak to them as a fellow 
man. This is impossible as a rule. In some circles it does happen, but 
it is exceptional. 

In a curious way the two worlds intervolve without touching. Indeed, 
this is ‘apartheid’. Black and white are included in one economic 
system, but are divided by a chasm that cannot be bridged. The 
distance between them is almost entirely vertical, i.e. everywhere the 
white are on top, and the Kaffirs are subordinate. Many white show 
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a kind attitude towards their Kaffirs, their servants and labourers, 
they may look well after them, some may chat with them, when they 
are on duty, but there is no real fellowship. Though they have daily 
dealings with one another, there is hermetic enclosure drawn up round 
the two great sections. 


Now before pronouncing judgment, we should do well to consider 
what it all means. The idea of ‘apartheid’ isn’t just a common project, 
but at the back is a definite view on the race problem, on its solution, 
and the consequences involved. Thus we meet with a compound 
system of views and reactions, the factors of which are interdependent. 
The system is based on the view that white and black don’t belong 
together, and consequently, that they should part as soon as possible. 
From this basic view relentless conclusions are drawn. 

The basic view is supported by the fact that the great majority 
of the Kaffir population is on a very primitive level of civilization. 
They are often lazy and dull, if they are treated too lenient, they will 
often be impudent, in brief, like South Africans like to say, they are 
still children. If a Kaffir is intoxicated, or gets excited under whatever 
influence, he may run wild, be extremely cruel and dangerous. Tihe 
number of attempted murders, thefts and assaults is appalling, so 
that the police has to be severe. 

They stress that it is better for the Kaffirs themselves to be separate. 
Admitted into Western society they will imitate the white, and be 
ridiculous and conceited. They may constitute a new society among 
themselves and live their own life. It it pointed out that the Kaffirs 
are not at all persecuted or encumbered. On the contrary, schools, 
houses, hospitals are built for them. They assured me that the South 
African Government spends about 200 millions of guilders (20 millions 
of pounds) a year for the cause of the Natives, which is more than 
any Government in Africa does. Several Natives appreciate the 
Government policy, and they perceive the advantages of the ‘apartheid’. 

South Africa is conscious that the success of this deeprooted, well- 
schemed and persistently effectuated race policy is thoroughly bound 
up with the whole problem of the future. If their policy would appear 
to fail in the long run, South Africa would be lost, and, like they want 
to put the matter, the Christian culture of Africa would vanish. That's 
why they will stake everything to prevent that their valiant endeavour 
would fail. They point at the Mau-~Mau in Kenya as a demonstration 
that British Government approach to the race problem fails. This 
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should be prevented in South Africa, the white population ought to 
accomplish their mission to the African Continent for God's sake. 
Many feel that the present policy is very embarrassing, in particular, 
to the educated Bantu. It must be painful to the young Bantu graduates 
to be excluded from everything. It must be painful to them that all 
hotels, all churches (at least, as far as their services are conducted 
in South Africa) and all homes of the white are closed to them. 
But this painful condition must be so for the time being to bring home 
to those people that they must withdraw from the white world, go 
back to the reservations, and try to raise social life there. As soon 
as they do so they are set free, and may serve their own people. They 
must have no chance to feel at home in the white regions and get 
used to Western industry. In the long run it will prove to be for their 
own best too, and if they only won't let themselves be allured by 
Communist catch-phrases, they will aprove of it. In other words, it 
may be painful to those concerned, but it cannot be helped, like a 
bitter medicine may be necessary. They are well disposed towards the 
Kaffirs, they seek the best for them in all respects, but can only be 
achieved, if the two worlds are strictly separated. Then the black 
population will be saved from their debasement, they will live 
according to their own nature, and follow the line of ‘gentilitial 
development’. And so, too, the white community can permanently 
fulfill their mission. This is approximately their view on the situation, 
and on this view their policy is based. 


From these many considerations it may be clear that it isn’t easy 
to judge the South African race policy. As soon as they are attacked 
on some seemingly subordinate point, one will get aware that no link 
can be dropped from this complex logical argumentation, so that 
disapproval on some small point implies more or less total rejection 
of the whole. And immediately they will fire the question, “So, if 
you don’t want ‘apartheid’, then what's it you want to suggest? Do 
you want integration? And don’t you see that integration of two such 
different sections of population must entail that the white, being the 
weakest part, will be overruled, politically as well as economically? 
Don’t you know that the Christian civilization is at stake?” The 
‘apartheid’ system should only be abandoned, if it can be replaced by 
another system that guaranteed that the great spiritual, moral and 
cultural standards for which the white fight in this part of the world, 
won't be spoilt. 
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Though, in spite of these many entanglements, endeavouring to 
pronounce some judgment, even some criticism, I feel shy, but at 
the same time I trust that the cause of South Africa is best served 
by grappling frankly and honestly with the problems that stir that 
country. 

The first remark that should be made is that, in spite of the fact 
that the conditions strikingly differ from those in other parts of the 
world, the South African race problem bears the same mark that 
it is part of the great encounter between the Western world and 
nations of different endowment, history, culture and religion. Our 
Western world turns everywhere, in Asia, Africa and other parts of 
the world, its technical and economical side towards those foreign 
nations, its tractors and motors, its electric apparatus, and its unlimited 
power. It’s not so much a confrontation between Western culture 
as a conception and the Asian and African nations that takes place. 
What's really happening is, those peoples are overpowered by a 
civilization that opens up new and powerful possibilities which, 
however, concern only the sphere of technics and economics. This has 
caused a crisis that shakes the fundaments of their social and cultural 
life. Their old totalitarian, be it ever such primitive, culture with its 
staunch tribal relations, and their fixed ancestral traditions, is simply 
wiped out by the pressure of new modern life, and their personal lives 
are violently stirred. Rightly Dr. van der Veen said in his interesting 
study about the four point program: “The building of a dam with a 
power station is of no value, if there isn’t a sufficient supply of water; 
in the same way technical assistance will not yield the desired result, 
if there is no energy pushed on by cultural ideals of the population 
concerned.” (Dr G. v. d. Veen, Aiding Underdeveloped Countries 
through international co-operation, Thesis Free University, 1953, 
p. 163.) The Western nations have been the big unrest mongers of 
the modern world, because as a rule they haven't been sufficiently 
aware of the revolutionizing effects of their approach to life on the 
minds of these people whose world of thought had been fed by quite 
different sources. It is this kind of thing we see in South Africa 
happening. Drawing Kaffirs from all parts of Africa to the gold mines, 
and employing them in the big, technical industries, is to disengage them 
from their tribal ties, and to leave them unattached in an entirely 
different world; this means we have set in motion processes the sequels 
of which are almost unforeseeable. I am not surprised to learn that 
the Bantu word for the white means unrest monger. Any time I heard 
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the invectives and railing at those ‘immoral and senseless Kaffirs’ 
I was aware that the race problem can be solved only, if these white 
will be conscious of the immense guilt they called upon them by 
heedlessly implicating people whose mind had not developed beyond 
the level approximately reached by the Teutonic tribes about the 
birth of Christ, in our modern life with its powerful machines, its 
individualism, its intoxication and immorality, its excessive luxury and 
show of power. Putting it in other words, the race problem is not 
so much political as it is religious. 

To my mind, the weak point in South African race policy is that 
they have started their scheme of segregation, whilst they know it 
cannot be accomplished in many decades to come, if ever. Official 
calculations assume that after 50 years three millions of black labourers 
will still be employed in Western industry. The mines require ever 
more black labour recruits. And so does industry. In other words, 
Western industry won't let black labour go, neither the black, once 
they are used to Western life, want to leave it. Thus the whole policy 
is based on something that’s just a mere ideal for long years to come. 
All steps taken to keep the black ‘apart’ in the white regions are 
meant to be temporary measures, till at some time in future all of 
them will have settled down in their own territories, whilst not the 
slightest prediction can be made as to the duration of the process. So 
we are faced by the question, ‘is it morally sound, and is it possible, 
to enact strict social apartheid, when still a certain degree of 
integration of black people in modern industry is unavoidable for 
quite a long time ahead? Would such not naturally imply some kind 
of social integration? Won't it be felt to be appalling injustice to 
obstruct forcibly the latter process? Would it be just to keep people 
our industry badly needs and who show they are able and effective 
workers apart for ever?’ 

I could add another question, ‘is it just to deny such people for 
ever political rights, aren’t we obliged to grant them some say in 
politics?’ In a study, that’s worth reading, on ‘Die beskawings — and 
Politieke Status van die Naturel in Suid Afrika’, by Prof. H. J. 
Strauss, ‘guardianship’ of the white over the black is advocated for 
motives of principle. Prof. Strauss does not found this guardianship 
on the superiority of Western civilization, but let it rest on Christ 
and his work. “Only in and through Christ the Christian community 
is guardian of the Bantu, and this is no ‘Herren’ assumption, but 
obedience to Him who has called us to this high responsibility.” The 
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level of civilization enters into the matter alongside with the foundat- 
ion in Christ, of course. For as soon as the question crops up whether 
not a Christian Native is entitled to equal political status, the answer 
is given that a Native is still a mere child as far as Christian civil 
responsibility is concerned, and consequently he cannot yet receive 
full political rights (p. 17). On the other hand, the graduates, even 
those with a doctorate degree, have not learned to see political quest- 
ions in the light of God, and thus they are equally unworthy to be 
granted full right. It seems to me, that applying this standard would 
mean denying a rather considerable proportion of the white full 
political rights, so that it is not quite plain how race comes into the 
picture. I think it is beyond question that it would be just foolish to 
grant equal political rights to all Bantu, including the ill-bred and 
depraved individuals. But I cannot dismiss the question whether, in a 
Christian and moral sense, one can answer for permanently depriving 
those Bantu who don’t only show intellectual achievement, but also 
responsibility and moral discernment, from equal political rigths. From 
talks with Bantu it repeatedly appeared to me that all their attempts 
to realize their aspirations are frustrated by this fatal consciousness 
that all is vain, because they cannot change their black skins. 

The third consideration I will mention is, it appeared again and 
again that the idea of gentilitial development is taken too simple. They 
want those Bantu, detached from Western civilization in their own 
districts, to develop their own talents. But everywhere in the world 
we may see that people, once they have come into touch with the 
modern technical civilization won’t go back, and even cannot go back, 
to their former traditions. Something in them has turned adrift, they 
have been uprooted, and religiously unbalanced too. If we tell them 
that they must attempt development of their own gifts, they feel we 
try to trick their newly obtained insight out of them, and want to 
squeeze them again into their former, primitive, attitude toward life. 
Now to them culture means Western culture with industrial works 
and plantation concerns. A nation striving for development of their 
own gifts dooms itselfs to permanent subordination and bondage. 
What South African Bantu feel and will tell you, is more or less the 
same thing. They profoundly distrust any attempt to Bantu-ize 
education and to give them back their own way of life. 

And we should well understand that gentilitial development can 
hardly mean anything. A few isolated traditions might be kept alive 
in reservations in the country, but the many thousands of Kaffirs that 
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have been in touch with modern city life for quite a while, who have 
sensed modern civilization with its possibilities and pleasures, cannot 
but conceive one kind of progress only, which is to develop into an 
integral part of modern life. 

The present conditions, which the educated Bantu feel as a 
permanent menace from the white world, arouse great mutual distrust. 
This necessitates great delicacy in solving the problem. 

To my opinion South Africa needs first of all a school system that 
will meet the young Bantu’s insatiate thirst for knowledge and progress 
with love and great confidence. One that doesn’t laugh at the natural 
remainders of primitive superstition that may still be found in them, 
but truly understands the enormous disaster to their personal as 
well as their social life, naturally caused by the contact with the 
technical side only of modern culture. One that is borne by the warm 
faith that only in Jesus Christ and in the principles of life revealed 
in the Word of God can be found a new fundament of life for them, 
from which may spring new ideals and new expectations. One that 
will earnestly help these uprooted, unhinged and confused people to 
take the new bearings they urgently need. From there, but only from 
there, they may grope their way toward ‘gentilitial development’, that 
needs not be on a lower level than Western life, that may just bear 
its own stamp. 

In the excellent report from a committee for investigation of Bantu 
education is stated that “the development of a modern progressive 
culture” should be the aim of such education. To me this seems but 
a poor and vague description. It it true, the next chapter adds that 
this education should bear a definite Christian stamp, but a clear-cut 
definition of what should be understood by this is lacking*). And as 
education comes more and more under Government control, I fear 
that realization of a definite Christian stamp will come to little. 
Profound study of what message the Christian Church has to bring 
in each separate teaching subject to the children of a people living in 
such dangerous period of a culture in transition, is indispensable. This 
cannot be done extemporaneously nor individually, but requires strong 
concentration and consideration of the principles involved. 

But even this won't be enough. Aiming at essential help for the 
Bantu requires that to those Bantu who have received higher education, 
in whose hearts ferment and derangement are felt strongest, be given 


3) eee of the Commission on Native Education, 1949—1951, Chapter VIII, 
and 2. 
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opportunity to obtain moral support and guidance from confidential 
intercourse with white Christians who care for them and are conscious 
of our guilt. Doors should be opened to them; they should be admitted 
to lectures on subjects that have their attention. The doors of the 
churches should not always be closed to them. Their own ministers 
received too little education to guide those people in the right way 
through the horrible crisis that has befallen them. There must be 
possibility to find the base for a new confidential relation in which 
white and black together reflect on what has to be done. Speaking 
about the race problem the average South African tends to dwell in 
the past, when the farmer on his farm was a true patriarch to his 
labourers, and they neglect the fact that the modern time with mines 
and industries constituted quite new problems. Those problems cry 
for solution. 

Thus I think, the first indispensability is to break through this 
wall of ‘apartheid’ as guiding principle for their attitude toward the 
black race. The white should better understand the unspeakable 
anguish of the black, and have mercy upon them. I know that many 
South Africans are fully aware of it, and that several ministers are 
used to sermon against the sin of indifference toward the Kaffirs. 
But the big majority of the white often show they loath them. They 
may have fear, even great fear, for the Kaffirs, but they have little 
understanding and love. In many of them the idea of ‘apartheid’ is 
a symptom of the general psychological repression. They want to 
repress these Kaffirs from their own life, from their own mind, because 
they fear them. A sound management of the problem cannot be 
expected on such base. Speaking with educated Bantu you will get 
to hear about the endless humiliations they have to suffer in shops 
and in the streets from the side of the white who, callous and petty, 
try to determine their demeanour. All this is implied by the term 
‘apartheid’, but they forget that exactly so the endeavour of those 
South African Christians who truly take the cause of the Bantu to 
heart is bound to fail, and they invite calamity upon them. 


SUMMARY 


The aim of ‘apartheid’ in the sense of gradual division of the country 
into white and black districts deserves no condemnation from the 
Christian point of view; on the contrary, it deserves approval. 
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But pending the accomplishment, for as long as the Bantu are still 
employed in industry together with the white, so that a partial 
integration actually takes place, the idea of ‘apartheid’ implies feelings 
and actions that aren’t justifiable in view of Christian faith and 
Christian love. 

This is in particular so in as far as ‘apartheid’ is an attitude that 
rules out any confidential intercourse between the two races, and 
denies the aspiring educated Bantu moral support from the white in 
the intense moral and mental crisis in which they are ensnared partly 
because of our faults. Though there are some exceptions, understand- 
ing of this psychological crisis generally lacks in South Africa; they 
suppose that the solution of the problem is just a matter of technical 
aid and Government co-ercion. This implies that the Church, the 
Christian community, that has got many feasibilities for succour, is 
little stirred by the fight that must be fought. 

Finally, to my mind, if South African Christians who truly think 
and feel like Christians manage to break through their ‘apartheid’ 
attitude, and thus take part in constituting a new confidential relation 
between black and white, the chance of final success of the 
Government scheme, i.e. separated regions, would improve instead 
of being hampered. 

J. H. BAVINCK 


A REMARKABLE TESTIMONY ON CALVINISM 
OF THE YEAR 1671 


The object of this article is to give the translation of a letter 
originally written in Arabic by the patriarch of Antioch of the year 
1671, in which he attacks Calvinism"). 

We shall first give a few historical data and place the letter in its 
historical setting. 

The city of Antioch has from olden times occupied an important 
place in the history of the Eastern Church. It should be borne in 
mind that in the East the division of the ecclesiastical districts was 
practically conterminous with the civil areas and that the capitals of 
the civil provinces gradually began to take a dominant position in 
church matters as well, so that the bishops of these places obtained 
an increasing control over the believers in their provinces. This also 
happened when in later times several provinces were joined together 
into dioceses, each with a capital of its own. The bishops of the latter 
places became more and more influential in the whole area of the 
diocese to which they belonged in the civil administration ”). 

Now Antioch was the capital of the civil diocese Oriens, comprising 
Cilicia, Syria and Palestine, and its bishop became the prominent 
leader in the whole of this area. Adjoining it were Alexandria (capital 
of the diocese of Egypt), and in the beginning Ephesus (capital of the 


1) The Arabic text was published in the periodical Al-Maschriq. Revue catho- 
lique Orientale bimensuelle VII, 1904, p. 766—733; 795—802 by Father Antun 
Ribat after the Arabic manuscript no. 224 of the Bibliothéque nationale in Paris. 
See for other still extant manuscripts G. Graf, Geschichte der Christlich Arabischen 
Literatur III, 1949, p. 106. 

This letter was also sent at the time to Antoine Arnauld, the most important 
theologian of Port Royal, for his work: La perpetuité de la Foi de l’église catho- 
lique touchant l’eucharistie (1669%, 17047). It was accompanied by a French 
translation, done by the Jesuit father who sent the letter to Arnauld from the East. 
It is reproduced in the third volume of Arnauld’s works, p. 353f. As regards the 
translation of other documents written in Oriental languages destined for Arnauld, 
it was in charge of the well-known orientalist Renaudot, see preface to volume III 
of Arnauld’s work, p. 12. 

2) Cf. F. Kattenbusch, Orientalische Kirche. Protestantische Real Encyclopaedie 
XIV, p. 438—439; W. de Vries, Der Christliche Osten in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 
1951 (Das Christliche Osten N. F. 12), p. 25 f. 
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diocese of Asia), Caesarea in Capadocia (capital of the diocese of 
Pontus) and Heraclea (capital of the diocese of Thracia); but since 
Constantinople had become the capital of the Empire and continued 
to increase in civil power and glory, its bishop likewise grew more 
and more powerful and before long his sphere of influence extended 
over whole territory which formerly belonged to Ephesus, Caesarea 
and Heraclea *). 

Constantinople was not able, however, to oust Alexandria and An- 
tioch; these places managed to hold their own against that city, and 
Jerusalem, too, succeeded in securing a place under the sun, equal 
to theirs. 

The Council of Chalcedon (A. D. 451) conformed to the situation 
as it had gradually developed, by recognising the four patriarchates 
for the East, viz. those of Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem and 
Constantinople *). Since the fifth century the bishops of these cities 
were called patriarchs; below them were the metropolitans, the leaders 
of the provincial capitals and below them again the bishops and lower 
clergy °). 

All these patriarchates were thrown into violent commotion by the 
Christological controversy of the fifth century ®). Alexandria was 
almost entirely won for monophysitism, but Jerusalem held to the 
orthodox doctrine. In Antioch a schism was caused. The original 
population, which was chiefly rural, opted for the greater part for 
monophysitism, as they did not like the Byzantines, and considered 
the resolutions of Chalcedon to be Byzantine decisions. Since that 
time Antioch had by the side of the orthodox patriarch, a monophysitic 
one as well, who generally lived, however, not in the city itself, but 
in a monastery in the neighbourhood”). 

The Greeks, living in the patriarchate and the hellenised elements 
of the population, who lived mostly in the towns, remained faithful 
to Chalcedon, They were called Melchites *). 


: 3) vn Bakhuizen van den Brink en Lindeboom, Handboek der Kerkgeschiedenis 
5 106 Lele 

4) De Vries, op. cit, p. 28: 

5) Bakh. v. d. Br., op. cit., 141. 

6) De Vries, op. cit., p. 34 f. 

)*Gral, op! ‘cit., pe 70. 
_ 8) Derived from the Syrian: Malkaniye = keizerlijken. They adhered to the 
imperial = Byzantine decisions. At present we mean by Melchites only the Greek- 
orthodox Christians united with the Roman Catholic Church. Those who did not 
unite are now called: Ar-Rum = Byzantine Christians. Cf. Graf, op. cit. I, p. 59 


ae On Boe union with the Roman Catholic Church see: De Vries, op. cit., p. 114, 
, 200 T. 
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Before long the patriarchate of Antioch, and also those of Jerusalem 
and of Alexandria, were sorely shaken when the Arabs occupied these 
countries and tried to bring Islam to power everywhere. 

The monophysites hailed, indeed, the Moslems as the liberators 
from the Byzantines*) and at first enjoyed a measure of protection, 
but soon began to suffer from the pressure of Islam as did the others. 
From the very beginning the Melchites were suspected by the Mos- 
lems, since they were considered to be people who were favourably 
disposed towards the Byzantines and were in league with them”). 
The patriarchate of Jerusalem remained vacant for a period of 60 years, 
that of Antioch 40 years and that of Alexandria 93 years. After that 
there were patriarchs appointed again regularly, and their position 
became much more important than it used to be. They now had control 
over the believers in civil and judicial matters. They became the 
religious-civil heads of the Christians in the Moslem area, in conse- 
quence of which a fierce contest would often arise in case of vacancies, 
in order to gain the much coveted post **). 

Many Christians, indeed, fell away from the Church under the social 
and economic pressure of Islam, and especially in times of persecution, 
but nevertheless Christianity was able to maintain its position. The 
influence of the patriarchate of Constantinople became greater and 
stronger than ever before. If the patriarch of Constantinople assumed 
as early as 588 the title of oecumenical patriarch, he now became so 
in point of fact’). 

This was partly due to the fact that the other patriarchs, when 
their own territory was getting too hit for them, took refuge in 
Constantinople, which caused a strong hellenisation. For Antioch there 
was the additional fact that the Byzantine Empire reconquered this 
city and part of Syria in A.D. 969 and retained possession of it till 
A.D. 1084. Many Greeks settled there in that time, the patriarchs were 
generally elected from their midst, so that the country became more 
and more dependent on Constantinople *). The position of Constant- 
inople became still more powerful during the reign of the crusaders. 
The patriarchs of Jerusalem and Antioch resided in Constantinople at 
that time, as the crusaders did not tolerate a double hierarchy in one 


®) Cf. De Vries, op. cit., p. 41. 

#0) Cf. Grat, op. cit. Lp. 61. 

11) Cf. De Vries, op. cit., p. 42. 

12) Cf. Heiler, Urkirche und Ostkirche, 1937, p. 130, 135; De Vries, op. cit., 
p. 75. Zeitschrift Deutsch Morgenl. Gesellsch., 1955, p. 231. 

13) Cf. De Vries, op. cit., p. 54; Graf, op. cit. I, p. 61. 
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place and therefore admitted only the Latin hierarchy established by 
them to Antioch and elsewhere. 

It is easily understood that everything that affected or agitated 
the Byzantine Empire, also affected the Eastern patriarchates, so that 
here the ties with the West and with Rome got looser as well. In 
Antioch **) the patriarch Peter (A.D. 1052—1057) had, indeed, 
endeavoured to establish unity, but Michael Caerularius, during whose 
patriarchate the final breach between Rome and Constantinople took 
place in 1054, induced him no longer to include the name of the 
Pope in the diptychs**) and his successor severed the bond com-~- 
pletely. 

Everywhere the rite in the various patriarchates was replaced by 
that of the Byzantine Church—in Antioch this was done about A.D. 
1300—but before long it was translated there into Syrian and thus 
observed in public worship up to about A.D. 1700**). 

Byzantine influence became stronger still when the Ottoman Turks 
captured Constantinople A.D. 1453 and began to dominate the whole 
of the Near East. The Porte exclusively communicated with the 
patriarchate of Constantinople for the administration of the affairs of 
all Christians in its territory, which strengthened the ecclesiastical 
position of the patriarch in a high degree *’). 

It is perfectly comprehensible, therefore, that when in the middle 
of the 17th century Constantinople was thrown into a state of 
great commotion by the increasing influence of Calvinism there, 
this also had its repercussion in the patriarchate of Antioch and else- 
where. 

No less a person than the patriarch of Constantinople, Cyrillus 
Lucaris **) particularly under Dutch influence’), had a leaning 
towards Calvinism and became more and more convinced of its truth. 


14) Cf. Graf, op. cit., p. 61. De Vries, op. cit., p. 87. 

15) Diptychs are tablets in which were inscribed the names of those for whom 
intercessory prayers are made; on the one leaf are found the names of the living 
and on the other those of the dead. Cf. A. van Maltzew, Liturgikon, 1902, p. 134. 

16) Cf. Graf, op. cit. I, p. 624, 625. 

1%) De Vries, op. cit., p. 66; Graf, op. cit. III, p. 19. On the Turkish millet system 
see Graf, op. cit. III, p. 16. 

18) He was born on Crete in 1572, was patriarch of Alexandria 1602—1620 and 
of Constantinople from 1620 til his death in 1638. See on him: A. A. van Schelven, 
Uit de strijd der geesten, 1944, p. 137—160. 

1°) Cf. Van Schelven, op. cit., p. 141. Geneva and England had some influence, 
too. It was Cyrillus Lukaris who gave the famous codex Alexandrinus as a present 
to the English ambassador; by this it afterwards came into the possession of the 
British Museum. 


ERRATA 


p. 103 1. 6: clergy; read: clergy 71) 


note 20 |. 6: p. 690; read: p. 688 
note 21: p. 152; read: p. 690 
note 22: p. 149; read: p. 151 
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In 1629 he published a confession™) in which he openly gave 
expression to his feelings and after that he continued to exert all his 
influence to obtain a wider acceptance of his opinions in the Eastern 


Church. 


No doubt he had several followers, both among the higher and the 
lower clergy, but from the first he also met with a violent opposition. 
How firmly his thoughts had taken root, appears clearly from the 
fact that even after his death Synods had repeatedly to defend 
themselves against his views). Thus the Synod of Constantinople 
of 1638 and that of Jassy (1642) expressed themselves emphatically 
in an anti-Calvinistic spirit. A particularly powerful opponent was the 
patriarch of Jerusalem Dositheus ?*), whose confession, in which he 
sharply attacks Cyrillus’ views, has been included in the resolutions 
of the Synod of Jerusalem held in 1672 *4). 

The patriarch of Antioch likewise expressed his ideas in respect 
of the questions at issue in two letters dated 1671 and drawn up at 
Damascus ”°), 

This patriarch, Makarius ibn az~Za’im, was one of the last to be 
elected to his office from the indigenous population. After him it was 
soon only men of Greek origin who held this place; not until 1849 
was the patriarchal seet of Antioch occupied again by a man of the 
native population **). Makarius was one of the most prolific Arab 
writers of his time and had no fewer than 18 works to his name ?*), 


20) See for the Greek and Latin texts: E. J. Kimmel, Monumenta fidei ecclesiae 
orientalis, 1850, p. 24—38. In 1633 Cyrillus added to his confession the answers to 
four questions put to him; the text is to be found in Kimmel, p. 39—44. The 
confession clearly shows the influence of Calvin’s Institutions, the confessio belgica 
and the confessio gallicana. Cf. Ph. Meyer, Cyrillus Lucaris, Prot. Real Enc. XI, 
p- 690. Van Schelven, op. cit., p. 148. 

21) Cf. Meyer, op. cit., p. 152. 

22) Cf. Van Schelven, op. cit., p. 149 f. 

23) Dositheus was also the editor of a work directed against Cyrillus Lukaris 
written by Melitius Syrigus, who first wrote it in Greek and afterwards translated 
it into modern Greek. Dositheus, who also knew Arabic and Turkish himself, wrote 
an introduction to the Arabic translation of this work, but had no opportunity to 
publish it. Several manuscripts are extant of it, however. See Graf, op. cit. III, 
Dorl24. 

24) Cf. for the Greek and Latin texts of the resolutions of the various Synods, 
Kimmel, op. cit., p. 325—488. A more modern edition is that of Karmiris, Ta 
dogmata kai sumbolika mnemeia tes orthrodoxou katholikes eccclesias I 1952, see 
Benz, Erforschung der Ostkirche. Theol. Rundschau, 1953, p. 205. 

25) Since Pachomius (1378—1386) the seat of the patriarchate of Antioch had 
been transferred to Damascus, as little more than ruins were left of the city of 
Antioch. Cf. Graf, op. cit. I, p. 62. 

26) Cf. Graf, op. cit. III, p. 25; De Vries, op. cit., p. 69. 

27) Cf. Graf, op. cit. II, p. 94—110. 
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When he came into office, a serious defection to Islam **) gave him 
much trouble at first. Afterwards he twice undertook a journey to 
Russia, which lasted 7 and 5 years respectively, to collect moneys for 
the greatly impoverished patriarchate, which could hardly pay the 
tributes levied by the Porte ?®). In Russia he attended the Synod of 
1661 and also expressed his assent to the condemnation of Nicon, who 
had opposed the increasing State influence in the Church *°). He died 
in 1672. 
His first letter about Calvinism is as follows: 


First Letter 


In the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, the only God: Our help be from Him. 

Here follow some statements about recent heretics, who are found 
in Gaul, i.e. in France and other European countries. They are called 
Calvinists and deny all the traditional **) views of the Eastern Church 
and change and render ineffective all that the divine apostles and the 
holy fathers, the members of the seven oecumenical councils **) have 
decreed and they deny the usual views of the Eastern Church and 
contradict 13 good dogmas of its doctrine. 


28) In that time the patriarchate of Antioch comprised 15 episcopal sees. See 
Les siéges episcopaux du Patriarchat Melkite d’Antioche en 1658, Proch. Or. Chr. 3 
(1953), 341—350. Cf. Oriens Christianus, Bd 38, 1954, p. 147—148. 

29) His son, Paulus of Aleppo, described the first journey and in it gives ex- 
tremely interesting particulars about liturgical rites observed in various places. See 
Graf, op cit. III, p. 11 for editions and translations. Further: H. H. Krackovskiy, 
Die Beschreibung der Reise des Makarius von Antiochien als Denkmal der Arab. 
Geogr. Literatur und als quellenwerk fiir die Geschichte Russlands im 17 Jahrh. 
Ubersetzt von O. Merlitz in Sowjetwiss. Gesellschaftswiss. Abt., Jahrg. 1953, Heft 
1, Berlin, 113—128. 

8°) Cf. Graf, op. cit. IIL, p.. 95; De Vries;-op. cit. p,.198. 

31) We see at the outset how strongly the Patriarch is tied down to tradition, 
which he puts on a level with Holy Scripture; see chapter 10 of his letter. This 
causes him to read Holy Scripture in the reflection of the light of tradition, but 
as a consequence many scriptural passages cannot function in their real strength 
and the true meaning of Calvinism remains a closed book to him. Cf. Berkouwer, 
Conflict met Rome, p. 108, 223, 235, 339; on the entirely different views which 
the reformers and particularly Calvin hold about tradition see p. 340 f. 

82) As such the Eastern Church reckons the councils of Nicea (A. D. 325), 
Constantinople I (A. D. 381), Ephesus (A. D. 481), Chalcedon (A. D. 451), Con- 
stantinople II (A. D. 553), Constantinople III (A. D. 681) and Nicea II (A. D. 
787). The Roman Catholic accepts these councils too, with the exception however, 
of canon 3 of Constantinople I and of canon 28 of Chalcedon, both of which 
attribute great power to Constantinople and speak of an honorary primate after 
Rome, due to Constantinople. Cf. Bakh. v. d. Br., op. cit., p. 146, 154. De Vries, 
OP sCit-» Dain aos 
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The following statement has been drawn up by the most holy and 
blessed Lord, Makarius, Patriarch of the great city of God, Antioch, 
to refute them and to disprove their idle words. 


The first chapter 


As to the pure mysteries they hold that when the priest has placed 
them in readiness on the altar and after he has pronounced over them 
the words of institution, they become a likeness **) of the body and 
blood of Christ, but are not really His body and blood. 


The answer 


Be it known that each one of the blessed evangelists, under the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, only describes a certain part of the 
miracles of Christ and a certain number of His commandments, but 
that where these holy mysteries are concerned, all of them emphasize 
that the Lord Christ in that night personally took the bread with His 
holy hands, pronounced the benediction over it, broke it and gave 
it to His disciples, the holy apostles, saying to them: Take, eat, 


33) Evidently the patriarch thinks that Cyrilus Lukaris and his adherents assumed 
no real presence of Christ in the Eucharist. Cf. also the statement of the synod of 
Jasy (1652), which emphatically declares that with them there only remains a 
nuda figura (tuno¢g gtA0c) and that against this it may be urged that Christ did not 
say: “This is a figura of My body”, but: “This is My body” (cf. Kimmel, op. cit., 
414, 415). 

But Cyrillus Lukaris had clearly taught that he, too, assumed a “praesentia vera 
realis” of Christ in the Lord’s Supper, though not through transsubstantiation and 
that also according to him the believers eat the body of Christ in the Eucharist, 
though not “dente materiale terendo”, and that he who drinks from the chalice, 
partakes of the blood of Christ (Kimmel, op. cit., p. 36, 37). 

In this he was in entire agreement with Calvin and the Calvinistic confessions, 
which had likewise assumed the real presence of Christ, in the Holy Sacrifice, but 
with the exclusion of all “substantial” thinking; their symbolism, however, was 
often wrongly taken symbolically (cf. Berkouwer, De Sacramenten, 1954, p. 305, 
307, 289). 

The Synod of Jerusalem (1672) dealt with these matters more fully when it 
declared: “We believe that in the celebration of this sacrament our Lord Jesus 
Christ is present, not only by a type or a likeness or with abundant grace as in 
the other sacraments, neither is He just present and nothing else, as some fathers 
have declared this to be the case with baptism, neither by impanation so that 
the godhead of the Logos hypostatically unites with the bread of the Eucharist, 
as the Lutherans very ignorantly and unfortunately believe, but verily and truly 
so that after the consecration of the bread and the wine the bread... is changed, 
transsubstantiated, converted and transformed into the true body of the Lord and 
the wine into the true blood of the Lord, which was shed when He hung on the 
cross for the life of the world” (Kimmel, op. cit., p. 457, 458). See on the 
Eucharistic doctrine of the Eastern Church Fr. Heiler. Urkirche und Ostkirche, 
1937, p. 250f. 
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this is My body which is broken for the remission of your sins. 
He then took a cup and mixed water with the wine®*), pronounced 
the benediction over it and handed it to His disciples, saying: Drink 
ye all of this, this is My blood, the new Covenant, which is shed 
for you and for many, for the remission of your sins. He then com- 
manded them the following: When ye meet, do this in remembrance 
of Me, so there shall be forgiveness for your sins. And He also 
says in the gospel of St. John: He who eateth My body, and 
drinketh My blood, hath eternal life and I will raise him up at the last 
day. For My body is food indeed and My blood is drink indeed. He 
who eats My body and drinks My blood, shall dwell in Me and I will 
dwell in Him. Now He spoke this word over the bread and the wine 
which He had put in readiness for them, because they were really 
His own body and blood, and how then could it be a likeness of His 
body? Those who say this do not speak the truth, and declare the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ to be a lie, but this lie is a prompting 
of Satan which is as clear as the sun in the heavens. 


The second chapter 


They maintain, that the bread and the wine when the sacrifice is 
made, are not altered and changed with regard to the substance of 
each of them. 


The answer 


Be it known that it was not so, that the Lord Christ cut flesh from 
His body, neither did He cause blood to come out of it, and that He 
gave it to His disciples and then said: ‘““Take, eat, this is My body 
and drink, this is My blood”’ but, as we said already, He really handed 
them bread and wine and then said to them of these two substances: 
“this is My body and this is My blood”. 

Ashamed, therefore, should be those who say of these mysteries 
that they are a likeness of His body and blood, which view is alien to 
the transmitted views of the Catholic Eastern Church. For the bread 


34) The Eastern Church mixes the wine at the Lord’s Supper with warm water. 


So much is added to it that there shall be sufficient wine for all communicants. 
In the Eastern Church the wine is not denied to the laiety, as is done in the 
Roman Catholic Church. The bread is placed in the cup in small particles and 
by a spoon bread and wine are given together into the communicant’s mouth. 
Only the clergy take bread and wine separately. Cf. A. v. Maltzew, Liturgikon, 
1902, p. 145 f. 

The patriarch carries back the mixture of the wine and water to the first supper. 
It certainly is true that wine was already in the cup, when Christ took up the 
chalice (Herman Ridderbos, De komst van het Koninkrijk, 1950, p. 364) 
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and the wine are changed as regards their own substances, because 
the priest puts them in readiness, hallows them, and pronounces over 
them the words of institution®*): “This is My body and this My 
blood” and they are changed into the true, real substance of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. After that nothing is left of the bread and the wine but 
the outward forms. 

Thus the chief among the saints, St. John Chrysostom, speaks of 
them in the prayers of his mass **) for the Lord Christ: “Thou art 
present among us without our noticing it. Make us worthy to receive 
Thy pure body and Thy precious blood as from Thy powerful 
hand.” *") 


35) It is remarkable that Makarius does not mention the epiclesis, the invocation 
of the Holy Ghost at the Lord’s Supper, for this is an important point of dispute 
between the Roman Catholics and the Eastern Church, as the former hold that 
by pronouncing the words of institution the change of the elements takes place, 
whereas the latter are of opinion that this does not happen until after the words 
of institution the Holy Ghost is invoked. In the words of institution, indeed, an 
omnipotent power of God is considered to be hidden, but it only becomes operative 
by the Holy Ghost after He has been invoked in the epiclesis. Cf. Maltzew, op. cit., 
p. 356, 427; Berkouwer, Conflict met Rome, p. 290; De Sacramenten, p. 275, n. 22 
Heiler, op. cit., p. 257. See for the position of Makarius towards Rome Graf, op. cit. 
III, p. 96. 

The Synod of Constantinople (1638) does make special mention of the epiclesis. 
See Kimmel, op. cit., p. 404. 

36) For the Eucharist the Byzantine rite, used by Makarius in his Syriac 
translation (cf. note 20 to the second letter) comprises two liturgies, that of 
Chrysostom, celebrated on most days of the year, and that of St. Basilius the 
Great, used only on the Sundays of Lent, on the Eves of Christmas and Epiphany, 
and on the Commemoration day of Basilius, the first of January. The former 
is more detailed, but shorter, the latter contains for more prayers, and is older. 

Both liturgies, however, do not originate from the men to whom they are 
credited. The so-called Basil-liturgy is in reality originally a monastic liturgy 
from Cappadocia, in which Basilius the Great (A.D. 330—379) made certain 
corrections, so that in later days the whole liturgy was ascribed to him. 

The so-called Chrysostom liturgy is originally a city-liturgy of Constantinople, 
which did not assume its present form until the 14th century. As appears from 
the quotations in his sermons and commentaries Chrysostom (A.D. 344—407) 
knew already several prayers and formulations which still occur in the liturgy 
at the present day. Makarius, however, looks upon Chrysostom as the author, 
which is certainly not the case. It was only credited to this great theologian and 
preacher of Constantinople, when the liturgy of Asia Minor came to be ascribed 
to Basilius the Great. Cf. Kattenbusch, op. cit., p. 452; Lietzmann, Liturgie, Religion 
in Geschichte und Gegenwart III, p. 1685; Th. Schermann, Griechische Liturgién, 
Bibliothek der Kirchenvater, Bnd V, p. 199, 264; E. Benz, Erforschung der Ost- 
kirche. Theol. Rundschau, 1950, p. 58. 

37) Makarius here cites the prayer said after the words of institution, the 
epiclesis and the intercessory prayers before the priest raises the bread and takes 
it. In its entirety it runs as follows: “Hear us, Lord Jesus Christ, our God, from 
Thy high dweeling and from the throne of glory of Thy kingdom, and come 
Thou to hallow us, Thou, who sittest on high with Thy Father and art invisibly 
present here etc. Cf. Maltzew, op. cit., p. 144; Schermann, op. cit., p. 253; La 
divine Liturgie de St. Jean Chrysostome. Ed. de Chevetagne, 1951, Collection 


Irenikon, p. 56. 
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He then says *): I believe this to be Thy pure body and Thy 
precious blood.” 

Thereupon he says *°): “See the grace and the power is God’s. Now 
what He said: “This is My body”, this word is active from that 
moment tille the end of the world and it changes the gifts that have 
been laid on the altars of the churches throughout the world, as Christ 
Himself is present there at that moment and it is He who honours 
the holy table by His presence and perfects the pure sacrifice”. 


The third chapter 


These adversaries further declare that the celebration of masses is 
of no avail whatever to either living or dead. 


The answer 


Be it known that our holy eminent fathers told us to commemo- 


38) Makarius here cites from the prayer said by the priest before taking the 
bread and the wine. In its entirety it reads as follows: “I believe, o Lord, and 
confess that Thou art in very truth the Christ, the Son of the living God, who 
hast come into the world to redeem sinners, of whom I am chief; I also believe 
that this is Thy immaculate body itself, and that this is Thy precious blood 
itself. Therefore I pray Thee: Have mercy upon me, and forgive my trespasses 
which I have done intentionally or unintentionally, in word or deed, consciously 
or unconsciously and render me worthy to partake without judgement, of the 
immaculate mysteries unto forgiveness of sins and unto eternal life. Son of God, 
accept me to-day as a partaker of Thy mysterious meal; for to Thine enemies 
I will not betray Thy secret, I will not kiss Thee, as Judas did, but I confess Thee 
as did that robber: Remember me in Thy kingdom. Grant Thou that the partaking 
of Thy holy mysteries be not to my judgement or to my damnation but to the 
sanctification of body and soul”. (Cf. Schermann, op. cit., p. 255; Maltzew, op. cit., 
p. 148; La divine liturgie etc., p. 58). 

The same prayer is also said by the layman before Holy Communion. (Schermann, 
op. cit., p. 258; Maltzew, op. cit., p. 150). 

39) Now Makarius quotes from the homily of St. Chrysostom: De proditione 
Judae. The text is reprinted in the edition of Montfauson II, p. 453 and in that 
of Migne 49, p. 380; see Maltzew, op. cit., p. 426, 427; Heiler, op. cit., p. 260. 

The passage quoted runs: “Present is Christ and He who prepared the table 
then, also does it now. For it is not a man who causes the gifts which lie prepared, 
to become flesh and blood of Christ, but Christ, who has been crucified for us, 
Himself. The priest who speaks these words, only performs the outward acts: 
but the power and grace are God’s. “This is my body”, He says; this word changes 
the gifts which lie prepared. And just as that voice which spoke: “Increase and 
multiply and fill the earth’, indeed sounded once, but is active all through the 
ages, strengthening our nature to that we beget children, so this voice, which 
sounded once, works the perfect sacrifice on every altar in the churches from 
then till now and till His return’. 

Chrysostom taught, indeed, the identity of bread and wine with the body and 
blood of Christ. He even spoke of Christ as having drunk His own blood at the 
institution of the Eucharist. Cf. Preuschen, Chrysostomus in Prot. Real. Enc. IV, 
p. 110; Naegle, Die Eucharistielehre des hl. Joh. Chrysost, 1900, p. 740. 
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rate *) the living and the dead in every prayer and in every mass 
and they said masses on all Sabbath days *!) to remember the dead 
and they instituted among the days of the year a certain number of 
well-known commemoration days and the prayers of these days are 
associated with the commemoration of all the departed. And this was 
ordered by Dionysius, the judge among the teachers of the church *”) 
and this our word is confirmed by Basilius the Great and Gregory 
the theologian **) and St. John Chrysostom “*) and Athanasius the 
Great and others among the teachers of holy Church. Now they have 
ordered us to observe this good practice and he who does so, is a 
follower of these saints; he, however, who disobeys them, belong to 


40) After the consecration and the epiclesis follow the intercessory prayers, the 
one for the dead reading: “Remember all who have passed away in the hope 
of the resurrection to eternal life. Give them rest, o God, where shines the light 
of Thy countenance”. (Cf. Schermann, op. cit., p. 250; Maltzew, op. cit., p. 135; 
La divine liturg. etc., p. 53). 

In services especially devoted to the memory of the dead, the following prayer 
is said in the mass of the catechumens: “O God of the spirits and of all flesh, 
who hast subdued death to Thyself, who hast deprived the devil of all power, 
and given life to Thy world, rest the souls of Thy departed servants N.N. in 
the place of light, in the place of joy, in the place of rest, where all sorrow, all 
grief, all lamentation is banished. As Thou art the kind and gracous God, forgive 
them every sin, which they may have committed in word or work or in their 
hearts, since there is no man who has lived and did not sin. Thou, the Only one, 
Thou alone art without sin; Thy righteousness remains for ever and Thy word 
is truth. 

For thou art the resurrection and the life and the rest of Thy departed servants 
N.N., Christ our God and Thee, with Thy Father and the holy, good and 
quickening Ghost do we laud and praise now and for ever and to all eternity 
(Schermann, op. cit., p. 234; Maltzew, op. cit., p. 107). 

41) Jn the Eastern Church the Saturday is especially the day for the commemo- 
ration of the dead. Cf. Dionissios, Russische orthodoxie, p. 12. The decisions of 
the Synod of Jerusalem also speak of it when they maintain the commemoration 
of the dead and say: “As to the commemoration of the dead they, i.e. the Eastern 
Churches, hold that without cessation and in particular on the Sabbath days and 
on feastdays they should make the unbloody sacrifice for the souls of the Chris- 
tians, the living and the dead, and implore God’s mercy for them by holy 
sacrifices and alms”. (Kimmel, op. cit., p. 384). 

42) The reference is to Ps-Dionysius Areopagita, who lived about A.D. 500, 
but who in later times was erroneously taken for the Dionysius mentioned in Acts 
17, 34, formerly a judge in Athens, whom Paul won for Christ (Cf. Grosheide, 
Handelingen der Apostelen II, p. 161; Religion in Gesch. und Gegenwart I, p. 1944). 

The writings of Ps-Dionysius Areopagita were also translated into Arabic. Abu 
Ishaq ibn al-Assal, who wrote a theological summa at Cairo about A.D. 1260, 
used an Arabian translation of his works and introduces its author as: “Dionysius, 
the disciple of St. Paul, the wise philosopher, who, before he embraced the faith, 
was judge of the city of Athens and after bishop of Ephesus”. (Cf. Graf, op. cit. 
Isp, 370;.1]--p- 410). 

43) Makarius refers to Gregory of Nazianza (d. about 390), whom the Council 
of Chalcedon already called the theologian among the father (Prot. Real Enc. 7, 

2 139): 

4 44) The Eastern Church considers Basilius the Great, Gregory of Nazianza and 
Chrysostom as oecumenical teachers. 
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the contradicting heretics, since these masses are pure clean sacrifices, 
prescribed by our Lord Jesus Christ and the living and the dead 
benefit by them, because when these masses are celebrated, God has 
mercy on them and forgives their sins in accordance with what we 
have received from the holy apostles and the divine fathers, as was 
stated by us previously. For God spoke of this already long ago 
through the mouth of Maleachi: ‘From the rising of the sun even 
unto the going down of the same my name shall be great among all 
nations in every place where sacrifice is made and a pure offering 
shall be made unto mij name, for My name shall be great among all 
nations.” 


The fourth chapter 


Furthermore these hheretics say that he who receives the holy 
mysteries does not really receive Him in His fulness. 


The answer 


Be it known that in accordance with tradition we teach that the 
priest who receives all that he has celebrated that day as well as the 
layman who receives only a small part of the mysteries, nevertheless 
both of them receives the body and blood of Christ in their fulness 
and not a part therefrom *°). For those who receive it worthly, there 
shall be forgiveness of their sins, but as regards those who receive it 


45) With regard to this proposition and the answer to it the following passage 
from the decisions of the Synod of Jerusalem may be given by way of elucidation: 
“We believe that the body and blood of the Lord is indeed broken and divided 
with hands and teeth, but only in so far as the accidentia of bread and wine are 
concerned, by which they are also visible and tangible, as everybody knows, but 
in themselves they remain unbroken and undivided. This is also the reason why 
the Catholic Church says: “Broken and divided is who is divided and nevertheless 
not torn asunder; who is always eaten and never altogether consumed, but hallows 
those who partake”. 

We further believe that in each part and the smallest particle of the changed 
bread and the changed wine there is not a part of the body and blood of the 
Lord, for that would be blasphemous and wicked, but the Lord Christ in the entirety 
of His being, with His soul and His godhead, as complete God and complete man. 

If, therefore, at one and the same hour, many masses are celebrated in the world, 
nevertheless not many Christs or many bodies of Christs will be created, but one 
and the same Christ is really and in fact present and one and the same body 
and one and the same blood in all the separate churches of the believers ... For 
one is the body of our Lord in many places and not many and therefore this 
sacrament is and is called most wonderful and can only be understood by faith. 
but not by the sophisms of human wisdom whose vain curiosity, ignorant in matters 


of faith, is rejected by our devout and God-given litur Cf. Ki 1 : 
p. 459—460). 8 By ( immel, op. cit., 
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unworthily, for them there shall be eternal doom and punishment. For 
the sacrifice is not merely a likeness of the body and blood of Christ— 
God save us from this doctrine— but the body of Christ Himself 
and His precious blood, which was shed for us at the cross **); for 
any one who takes little of it or much receives Christ in His fulness, 
just as he who sees lhis face in the mirror sees his body and figure in 
their fulness and likewise when this mirror is broken into small pieces, 
he nevertheless sees in each part of it his figure in its fulness 47). 
Likewise those who take the holy mysteries receive them in their ful- 
ness, since the body of Christ in the sacrifice of the mass is eaten in 
its fulness without it causing Him pain, by those receiving it, whether 
worthily or unworthily. The priest, before receiving the mysteries, 
says: ‘We break and divide the Lamb of God and continue to eat from 
it without it being diminished” *), 


46) The Patriarch here touches upon the problem of the manducatio indignorum. 
The Roman Catholics and Lutherans upheld this doctrine, as did the Eastern 
Church. The Calvinists, however, were opposed to it; see, e.g. the confessio Bel- 
gica, article 35: “The wicked man receives, indeed, the sacrament to his damnation, 
but he does not receive the truth of the sacrament, just as Judas and Simon the 
magician both received the sacrament, but not Christ, who is signified by it, who 
is only imparted to the believers”. 

Cyrillus Lukaris had likewise distinctly opposed it (Kimmel, op. cit., p. 37) 
when in article XVII of his confession he declared: “Therefore it is true that 
when we believe we eat and partake (i.e. of the body of Christ), but if we do 
not believe we are deprived of all fruits thereof.” (Cf. Kimmel, o. cit., p. 37). 

As is the case here too, Calvinists have often wrongly been blamed for mini- 
mizing the gravity of the Lord’s Supper through this, so that they could not main- 
tain the doctrine of the damnation which any one partaking unworthily brings down 
upon himself. The above-quoted passage from the confessio belgica speaks 
emphatically of the damnation of him who receives the sacrament unworthily. See 
also Berkh., De Sacramenten, p. 326—344. 

There is in this connection a remarkable statement of Sa’id ibn Bitriq (Euty- 
chius), who was patriarch of the Melchites in Alexandria from A.D. 933—940 
and who although an adherent of the transsubstantiation of the elements of the 
Eucharist, nevertheless states in his: Kitab al-burhan (book of the proofs): “He 
who receives this sacrifice without faith, only eats bread and only drinks wine 
without their being consecrated. It is not to be wondered at, that this sacrifice 
for him who believes in it, is flesh and blood of Christ, and for him who does 
not believe in it, bread and wine and water. For God gives good things only to 
those who are worthy of them”. As instances he cites the different effect of the 
fire in the oven of Nebucadnezar on the youth and on the Chaldees, and that of 
the water of the Nile, which was drinkable for the Israelites, but turned into 
blood for the Egyptians. (Cf. Graf, op. cit. I p. 36). 

47) Maltzew, o. cit., p. XCII f. uses the same simile, but adds that we may 
also think of sound, which retains its unity and fulness, even if it is heard by a 
thousand ears. 

48) The priest pronounces these words when before the Communion he breaks 
the bread into four parts, which four parts are subsequently laid on a paten in 
the form of a cross; see Maltzew, op. cit., p. 144; Schermann, op. cit., p. 254; 
Wea diy tung. pod. 
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The fifth chapter 
These heretics also deny all fasts, which God has ordered us to 
observe. 


The answer 


Be it known to everybody that the first command given by God to 
our father Adam was His word: ‘“‘Thou shalt eat of this, but not of 
that.”” This already clearly shows the duty of fasting. Again, when He 
told Noah, the Just, after the latter had left the ark: “Eat thou of the 
meat as well as of the herbs and of the vegetables, but as to the 
flesh with the blood thereof, its life, thou shalt not eat,” the duty of 
fasting is likewise obvious. Furthermore the duty of fasting clearly 
appears from the fact that Moses fasted twice for a period of forty 
days and therefore received the stone tables. In the same manner the 
prophet Elijah fasted forty days and the prophet Daniel three weeks, 
these two prophets clearly expressing in this manner the duty of fas- 
ting. Further we may add that our Lord Jesus Christ was baptized 
and when He had come up from the water, He ascended a mountain 
and fasted for forty days, thus teaching us that for every baptized 
person it is absolutely necessary to fast forty days each year. 

His holy apostles likewise after His ascension instructed the holy 
Synod of Jerusalem giving many well-known orders and one of them 
was that they told all Christians to fast two days a week viz. on 
Wednesday and Friday *°) and to keep the great fast every year, just 
as our Lord Jesus Christ fasted °°). Furthermore they also told them 


49) According to Makarius the Assembly at Jerusalem instituted fasting already. 
But the oldest testimonies about fasting in the Church only date from the first 
half of the second century in the Didache (VIII, 1) and in the Pastor Hermae 
(Sim. V, 1), who really knew fasting already on Wednesdays and Fridays as an 
existing practice, but certainly not yet as an obligatory one. This was not done 
antil the third century, when the ground was said to be that on the day when Jesus’ 
capture had been decided upon and on the day of His crucifixion, fasting had to 
be practised. The Eastern Church continued to adhere to both days; in the West 
only Friday was retained as a fast day in the long run. Cf. H. Acheles. Fasten 
in der Kirchl. Prot. Real Enc., p. 170, 171. 

5°) The great forty days’ fast of Lent was slow to appear in the Church. What 
Makarius adduces here as a second argument (St. Matthew 9, 15; St. Luke 5, 35) 
by no means served in the beginning as a basis for a forty days’ fast, but was taken 
as a foundation for a fast of one or two days before Easter, the days when the 
Bridegroom had been taken from the disciples. As such it occurs in Irenaeus and 
Tertullian. Only during the persecutions under Galerius and Licinius (beginning 
of the fourth century) did a fast of forty days make its appearance, and afterwards 
this became a general practice and it used to be based on the forty days’ fasting 
of Moses, Elijah and Christ Himself. This argumentation is found in e.g. Hiero- 
aves and St. Augustine. Cf. H. Achelis, 0. cit., p. 773, 774. Schippers, Geref. zede, 
p. é 
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to observe the fasts because, when the Pharisees asked our Lord: 
“Why do the disciples of John and the pharisees fast much, but thy 
disciples do not fast,’ He said to them: “It is not necessary for the 
wedding guests to fast while the bridegroom is with them, but when 
the bridegroom shall be taken away from them, then shall they fast’ **). 

In the same way the holy fathers at the holy councils prescribed 
many regulations imposing upon us the holy fasts and the abstinence 
from certain kinds of food °?). 

And thus the children of the orthodox church from generation to 
generation undertook to preserve this to the end of the world. Those 
who deny this and thus gainsay what the holy church has taught from 
olden times, must be considered heathens and publicans, as our Lord 
Jesus said: ,,He who does not listen to the holy church, let him be to 
you as a heathen man and a publican.” 


The sixth chapter 


These heretics also say that the worship of saints is unnecessary, 
since they never benefited those who venerate them by taking recourse 
to them and sending up to them their prayers of supplication. **) 


The answer 


Let every one know: if the worship of the saints is not necessary, 
why then did God honour them in the old Testament and did He 


51) There is a characteristic difference between the fasting in Lent in the West 
and in the East. From Antioch and Constantinople the idea became wide-spread 
in the East that, like the Sunday, the Saturday was a day of joy as well, on which 
day it was not allowed to fast. Accordingly Lent is begun there on the Monday 
of the eigth week before Easter and a fast is observed of five days in every week. 
This idea did not penetrate to the West and there Lent started on the Wednesday 
of the seventh week and a fact was observed of four days in the first week and 
of six in each of the following weeks. 

Besides the fast in Lent the Eastern Church knows other fasting periods: one 
before Christmas of forty days, one after the second Sunday after Easter till 
29 June and one from 1 till 15 August. Cf. Achelis, op. cit., p. 776—779; Katten- 
busch, op. cit., p. 460. 

52) In the Eastern Church the fasting regulations are stricter than with the 
Roman Catholics and are also more strictly observed. There abstinence of food is 
more a prominent feature of the life of the believer than in the West; cf. Achelis, 
op. cit., p. 780 and W. E. Schmidt. Fasten. Religion in Gesch. und Gegenwart II, 
p. 522. Only one meal may be taken in Lent, meat, fish, eggs and farinaceous 
food being forbidden. ; 

53) Cyrillus Lukaris had indirectly rejected this worship in Article VIII of his 
confession: ““We believe that our Lord Jesus Christ is seated at the right hand 
of God and pleads for us there and makes intercession; and thus alone holds the 
office of the true and legitimate High Priest and Mediator, from where He alone 
takes care of His children and stands at the head of His Church, enriching her 
with all kinds of blessings.” (Kimmel, op. cit., p. 29). 
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perform such great signs and powerful miracles through them and did 
He preserve them more than the others, since He preserved Noah 
and his children with their wives in the ark, because of their excellence, 
but at the same time caused all who lived in the world to perish without 
an exception? 

Again, He saved Lot and His sons from the fire, but otherwise He 
destroyed all those who were in Sodom and Gomorrah and He 
honoured Abraham, Isaac and Jacob by His word: “I am the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,”” and He strengthened Moses the prophet 
and Joshua, the son of Nun and Elijah, the zealot and others and gave 
them the victory over foreign nations and by their hands performed 
such great miracles. He also spoke of David: “I shall defend the city 
of Jerusalem for mine own sake and for the sake of David, my 
servant’ °*), Are these not honours which God conferred on His 
prophets and saints? And why should it not be necessary to worship 
them? It certainly behoves us to honour them, since they were friends 
of Christ and heirs of His kingdom. Thus we build temples for 
God in their name and make our vows to them and frequently address 
ourselves to them in our prayers, in particular to our Mistress, the 
holy Virgin, the Mother of God, Mary, the hope for those for whom 
there is no hope, because the Lord ordered us to be saints when He 
spoke: “Be holy, for I am holy”; by acting thus we complete and 
thereby augment the worship we should pay to Christ *°). 

The truth of this is confirmed, indeed, by all the books **), when 
they ask the saints to make intercession for the living and the dead, 
for which reasons Christians, when invoking the Mother of God and 
all the saints, do not detract from the worship which they should pay 
to Christ, since the veneration and the glorification of the saints is 
something which they have been ordered to do *"). 


°4) The decrees of the Synod of Constantinople (1638) likewise pointed to 2 
Kings 20, 6; also to 2 Peter 1, 15 and to the prayer of Azariah verse 12: “Take not 
away from us Thy mercy for the sake of Abraham, whom Thou lovedst, and of 
Isaac, Thy servant and of Israel, Thy saint”. (Cf. Kimmel, op. cit., p. 403; Kautzsch, 
Die Apocryphen und Pseuepigraphen des A.T. I, p. 180). The Synod of Jerusalem 
(1672) refers to James 5, 16 and argues that the saints already made intercession 
when on earth, how much the more then in Heaven! In former days the prophets, 
when they were upon earth, by inspiration knew the heavenly things and predicted 
the future; hence they now know in heaven in the light of God the earthly things 
(Cf. Kimmel, op. cit., p. 435). 

°°) This argument is also found in the works of Roman Catholic authors. Cf. 
Berkh., Confl. met Rome, p. 208, note 16. 

56) i.e. Holy Scripture. 

5) The Council of Trent only teaches that it is: bonum ac utile suppliciter eos 
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The seventh chapter 


These heretics also oppose the holy images, calling them idols ®°). 


The answer 


Know that in former days when Moses saw the children of Israel 
worship the martens, and the fishes and the birds and the wild beasts 
and the sun and the moon, God through him forbade them to bow 
down before any image whatsoever, in concern for them, lest they 
should fall into the worship of the false gods. But our Lord Jesus 
Christ °°), the Sun of Righteousness, when it had risen in the world, 
acted differently: when Abgar, the King of Edessa, sent Hanania, 
the painter, to bring him a picture of Christ, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
since Hanania was not able to make such a picture himself, summoned 
him to Him; He then demanded some water of him, washed His pure 
face with it and then asked for the kerchief which Abgar, the King of 


(= sanctos) invocare. Denzinger Enchiridion symb. et definit. p. 984; cf. Berkh., 
Confl. met Rome p. 243. 

The patriarch is not aware of the real motive why the Reformation rejected 
the veneration and invocation of the saints. On the one hand it was due to the 
fact the word saint was understood again in its New Testament meaning, and was 
considered to be applicable again to all believers. On the other hand it had got 
an entirely different insight into the absolute character of grace than before, and 
accordingly the reformers could no longer accept the thought of the meritorious- 
ness of human works. Cf. Berkh., op. cit., p. 246f., p. 253. 

58) In 1631 Cyrillus Lucaris had added to his confession the reply to four ques- 
tions which had been put to him. One of them was: ”How are we to judge about 
the images?”. To this he had replied that the second commandment clearly teaches 
that veneration is only due to God. It is, therefore, allowed to have images, also 
of Christ and the saints, but all worship of them is odious (Cf. Kimmel, op. cit., 
p. 43). 

59) The argument that the second commandment really excludes the veneration 
of images, is really accepted by Makarius, but he limits it to the time of Moses, 
when God gave it because of the threatening danger of idolatry. Now the danger 
caused by having such images was past and with it this commandment. 

The Synod of Jerusalem (1672) holds a different view and says that in the 
exegesis of every word of Scripture the time, place, and circumstances have to be 
taken into account. It points out that with the second commandment it has ap- 
parently been God’s intention to forbid idolatry only, but he did not forbid His 
people to have and venerate images. For shortly afterwards God Himself ordered 
images to be made for the tabernacle, of Cherubs etc., and the Synod observes 
that we cannot imagine that God should have allowed the making of images and 
at the same time should have forbidden the veneration thereof. Consequently, 
according to the Synod, the adoration of God alone and the having and worship- 
ping of images were found side by side already in the Old Testament. In agreement 
with this, it argues, is the view, current in the Eastern Church, that she only 
wishes to adore God, but does not consider it an inconsistency to render honour at 
the same time to images of Mary, the saints etc. The Synod of Jerusalem also 
makes the well-known distinction between the latria i.e. the worship due to God 
alone, and the dulia, the worship due to the saints, and the hyperdulia, the 
highest veneration due to Mary. (Cf. Kimmel, op. cit. p. 470—472). 
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Edessa, had given him, dried His face with it and immediately the 
image of His holy face became clearly visible in many colours. He 
then gave it him and sent him back to his lord. From that time without 
cessation innumerable miracles took place before this image and later 
on it was taken to Constantinople and from there to Rome“). 

And also St. Luke, the Evangelist, after our Lord Jesus Christ's 
Ascension to Heaven, made an image of Him. Thereupon he made 
two images, one of St. Peter and one of St. Paul, and after that he 
painted three pictures of our Mistress, the Mother of God. When 
he had finished them, he went to the Mother of God, who was stil] 
alive, and told her what he had made and asked her to come with him 
in order to see them and to bless them and she went with him and 
when she had seen them, she smiled. Then she blessed them and she 
said of them: “The grace which has issued from me and was in me, 


be on them and in them’’. And these three images performed and still 


perform great miracles“). 


60) The Abgarlegend first occurs in Eusebius. He tells about a correspondence 
between Abgar V, Ukhama (= the black one), of Edessa and Christ, in which 
Abgar is reported to have asked Christ to come to Edessa, with which request 
He did not comply, but promised to send one of His disciples after His ascension 
(Hist Heels 1) 13): 

In Eusebius there is no mention yet of a picture of Christ brought back to Edessa 
by the King’s ambassadors together with Christ’s reply to Abgar’s question. This 
addition only occurs in the legend as it has been handed down in the “Doctrine 
of Addai”, a document written in Syriac, dating from A.D. 420 (Cf. Baumstark, 
Geschichte der Syrischen Literatur, p. 28). We read in it that the archivist of 
Abgar, Hannan, was also a good painter, who during his stay in Jerusalem made 
a good portrait of Christ and took it to Edessa. 

This element was probably added to the legend about A.D. 400 in connection 
with an image of Christ in Edessa which was held in high esteem and the origin 
of which was carried to Christ’s own time. 

Still later, in the sixth century, when images of Christ not made by the hand of 
man, so-called achiropoiites, were in particularly high favour, the legend took the 
form, which it also has here, that Abgar’s archivist in spite of all his efforts was 
not able to make an image of Christ, but that Christ Himself saw to it. 

The painted figure of Christ, which is the starting-point of this legend, remained 
in Edessa till A.D. 975. It was then removed to Constantinople, and from there 
probably to Genoa, although the canvas now preserved there in the S. Bartolomeo 
degli Armeni and shown as being the picture meant here, cannot be that picture, 
in view of the late-Byzantine form of the Christ figure represented on it. 

The legend of Veronica, so widely spread in the West, probably originated 
from the Abgar legend, perhaps about A.D. 550. Here, too, mention is made of 
a cloth, which was laid on Christ’s face; on this cloth Christ’s features then be- 
came imprinted. According to the legend it was handed then by Christ to Veronica. 
The kerchief with which the Veronica legend is associated, is preserved in St. 
Peter's at Rome and is exhibited at high festivals, particularly during the Holy 
Week. The picture, which is clearly Byzantine, is much faded. (Cf. R. Schmidt Abgar. 
Prot. Real Enc. I, 98; Nic. Muller, Christusbilder. Idem IV, p. 70—72; Giinther 
Christusbilder, Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart I, 1647—1648; Rihle Vero: 
nica. Idem, V, p. 1553). ; 


°) Since the sixth century the legend arises that St. Luke painted one or more 
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And thus it was when St. Peter and St. John had built a church 
for the holy Virgin in the city of Lydda and when the Jews and 
Greeks intended to take this church from the Christians. When they 
brought their case before the judge of the city, the latter ordered the 
church to be sealed up and to be bolted for three days. Thereupon 
he went to the building and at that moment the image of our Lady, 
the Mistress, suddenly appeared upon the threshold at the doorpost 
and he immediately ordered that the church was to be given back 
to the Christians and this image worked innumerable miracles. 

The same thing occured with the image which the Jews caused 
to be made in Tiberias. By bribery they made one of the Christian 
painters paint an image of Christ on the cross for them. They gave 
him presents and accepted the image from him, set it up in an empty 
place in the vicinity of their unclean meeting-place. Then they began 
to revile it and one of them rushed up to it and put a knife into it. 
But at that very same moment his hand withered and much blood 
issued from the image and by this blood many cures were made of 
blind people whose eyes were opened, deaf beginning to speak, lame 
men were cured and the image cured all kinds of diseases and pains 
and the fhand of him who had struck it. 

Likewise Athanasius the Great relates ®): In the city of Bayruth 
in Syria there lived in the house of a Christian a Jew. He and the 
Jews and their companions saw in this house the image of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and they mocked it. Now this Jew stood up and struck 
it with a knife and immediately a copious flow of blood issued from 
it, while the hand of this Jew withered. He at once anointed it with 
this blood and it was healed and the blood wrought many cures among 
the bodily defective and sick ®). 

Again, when the image of the holy Virgin Mary “) was taken from 


pictures of Christ. Moreover it is often confused with the Veronica legend and 
then takes the form that St. Luke was after all not able to paint Christ’s picture, 
whereupon Christ dried His face with a kerchief received from Veronica, on which 
His features then became imprinted. So many pictures reported to originate from 
St. Luke came forward that he would doubtless have needed several lives to make 
them all. Probably the legend has come from Rome to the East since when it 
spread widely there, too. (Cf. Giinther, op. cit. I, p. 1647; Muller, op. cit., p. 68; 
Von Dobschitz, Christusbulder, p. 268—278). 

62) Makarius certainly draws here on one of the many pseudo-Athanasian 
writings. Arabian tradition fathered many works by unknown authors on the highly 
revered Alexandrine churchfather (Cf. Graf, op. cit. I, p. 314). : 

63) Any one reading this argument will understand the complaint of Cyrillus 
Lukaris dating from the year 1620, that nothing so ruins the Eastern Church as 
superstition (Cf. Ph. Meijer, Cyrillus Lukaris. Prot. Real. Encycl. XI, p. 687). 

64) The subject in question is an ikon, which according to legend hailed from 
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Jerusalem to the convent of Saidanaya which has been called after her, 
what was the condition in which it was found there? It had become 
miraculous ®), an efficacious liquid streaming out of it, and till now 
it still flows from it in abundance and great miracles have been worked 
by it. And many other things were brought about by the sacred images 
in Constantinople and elsewhere. The number of these images has 
become so great that it would be impossible to enumerate them all. 

Now who would venture to be so bold as to say that it is not 
our duty to bow before images and to do them honour, since from 
what we stated above the necessity of worshipping all sacred images 
appears so clearly? The worship of the images establishes a con- 
nection with what is the prime origin of it, as St. Basil the Great 
says °°), And the holy fathers, the members of the seven oecumenical 
councils have excommunicated whosoever does not bow before the 
sacred images and they have anathematized those who hold that 
Christians deify the images. 


The eighth chapter 


These heretics say that it is not necessary that there should exist 
in the church a hierarchy of priests ®). 


Constantinople and found its way via Jerusalem to the nunnery of Saidanaya near 
Damascus, where a wonder-working oil began to flow from it. In the Middle Ages 
and especially in the time of the crusaders Saidanaya was much frequented by 
pilgrims. In some periods almost more pilgrims went thither than to Jerusalem. 
Jacobites, Nestorians and Maronites also took part in these pilgrimages and had 
each of them their own altar in the great church of Saidanaya. (Cf. Graf, op. cit. I, 
iy, eto INV, jon IG. see, QD). 

A contemporary of Makarius, Michael Hatin, who repeatedly came into contact 
with Cyrillus Lukaris during the latter’s patriarchate in Alexandria wrote several 
poems on the ikon of Saidanaya, which afterwards became widely known (Cf. 
Graf. III, 113). 

Assemani, the well-known editor of the Bibliotheca Orientalis, on his journey 
from 1715 to 1717 also visited this convent and there obtained several valuable 
manuscripts, which he took to Rome together with those he got from other mona- 
steries, about 150 in all. Cf. Graf, op. cit. p. III, 445. 

©) Literally: incarnate (tadschaddat): miraculous powers had taken up their 
abode there. It had become a “Gnadenbild”. Cf. Ginther, op. cit., p. 1647; 
Griineisen, Gnadenbild. Prot. Real Enc. VI, p. 723. 

66) The Synod of Jerusalem (1672) uses the same argument, but more elaborately. 
It observes that the honour paid to the images concerns the honour rendered to 
those whom they are meant to represent, viz. Mary and the saints, and furthermore 
that they are honoured because during their lifetime they were the image of God, 
so that it is really God who is honoured when they are worshipped. Cf. Kimmel, 
op. cit., p. 470. 

®7) Note that the Eastern Church does not recognise the primacy of the Pope. 
Gradually the theory developed there that Christ rules the Church by five 
patriarchs, who have perfectly equal rigths and who are as it were the five senses 
of abe mystic body of Christ. Cf. De Vries, op. cit., p. 29, 83, 87; Heiler, op. cit., 
p. : 
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The answer 


Let it be known that the church is called an earthly heaven ®) and 
just as in the heavens there are nine classes of angels serving God in 
the highest places and praising Him, so in the church of Christ, which 
is on earth, there are hierarchically ordained officers who serve God 
and distribute the high grace of the priesthood to the believers, when 
they have been appointed to the office in accordance with God’s com- 
mands and they administer the gifts to the believers. For the patriarch 
with the bishops who are present with him, at the moment when a 
new bishop is ordained, prays for him as follows: ““O God, give this 
Thy servant the power of the grace of Your holy Spirit and strengthen 
him and fortify him, as Thou hast strengthened the holy apostles and 
as Thou hast anointed the prophets and the kings and hast hallowed 
the bishops: hallow him and cause him to be without a fault in his 
episcopal office and adorn him with all purity and cause him to be 
a guide for the blind and a light for those who walk in darkness and 
for the ignorant a pedagogue and for the children an instructor and 
for the world a star.” 

This shows how needful it is that in the church there should be 
the rank of the episcopal office. And St. Basilius the Great says in 
his mass ®): Remember, o God, the priests, the servants of Christ, 
and all the ranks of priesthood. 


The ninth chapter 


These heretics also say that it is not necessary that in the church 
there should be bishops. 


The answer 


Let it be known that the rank of bishop is necessary and indis- 
pensable in the orthodox church, in order to govern the Christians, 
because the word bishop means: the keeper and pastor of the flock. 
Since every species of animals has a shepherd, how could the category 
of the lambs gifted with speech, i.e. the Christians, be without a 
shepherd, i.e. a bishop? ) 


68) The influence of Ps-Dionysius Areopagita is clearly perceptible here. See on 
him: René Roques: L’Univers Dionysien. Paris, 1954; see Revue de Vhistoire des 
religions, 1955, p. 243. 

69) On the Basilius-Liturgy see note 36. A passage is quoted here from the 
intercessory prayer after the consecration and before the Communion. Cf. Scher- 
man, op cit., p. 276; Maltzew, op. cit., p. 139. 

70) Cf. that also at the Council of Trent it was argued that the necessity of 
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The prophet David calls God shepherd in his word: “O, shepherd 
of Israel, give ear.” And the Lord Christ says of Himself: “I am the 
good shepherd, and I know My flock and My flock knoweth Me.” 
And the Lord says that on the day of judgement he shall pass sentence 
in such a way that He will separate the just from the sinners, just 
as the good shepherd separates the sheep from the goats. It is He 
also who, before His suffering, ordained the Apostle James, the son 
of Joseph, and made him the first bishop of Jerusalem and is He who, 
after His holy resurrection, asked St. Peter thrice: ‘“‘Lovest thou Me, 
Peter?” He said: “Yea, Lord.” The Lord said to him: “Feed My 
rams, feed my sheep, feed my lambs.’” Now when the Master and 
the Lord (praise be to Him) called Himself the Shepherd and ordered 
His ministers to feed His people, it is consequently necessary that 
everywhere in the church there should be a bishop, that is to say a 
shepherd of the lambs of Christ™). And St. Paul, the apostle says: 
“Take heed unto thyself and unto the flock, over which God appointed 
you to be bishops’, so, that it is absolutely necessary that in the 
churches of Christ there should be the rank of bishop. 


The tenth chapter 


These heretics say that the church of Christ erred sometimes ™) 


and did not speak the right word, so that she made all sorts of 
regulations obligatory, the observance of which was really not neces- 


sary. 


the offices follows from the fact that the flocks need a pastor, a shepherd. 
Seeberg, op. cit. IV, p. 810. 

7) With this reasoning Makarius overshoots the mark, since Cyrillus and his 
adherents (see article X of Cyrillus confessio) certainly had not denied the need of 
a “shepherd” in the Church. The Synod held at Jerusalem in 1672 distinguishes 
better, when in decree X it takes its starting-point in the opinion of Cyrillus and 
his followers that beside and above the priest no bishop is needed and that the 
church can just as well exist without a bishop. In the decree referred to it is 
argued then that the episcopal office is, on the contrary, so indispensable, that 
without it not only the Church cannot exist, but neither can the Christians, no more 
than a human being can exist without breath and the earth without sun. The bishop 
alone gives salvation, since salvation is dependent on the sacraments, and he is the 
first operator and distributor of all the sacraments and the priest only does that 
by his ordination. Cf. Kimmel, op. cit., p. 437—442. 

7) Compare chapter 12 of the Confessio of Cyrilus Lukaris, where the latter 
teaches: “We believe that the church upon earth is hallowed and taught by the 
Holy Ghost. For He is the true paraclete, sent by Christ from the Father that He 
may teach the truth and take away the darkness from the thoughts of the 
believers. For true and certain it is that in earthly life the Church may err 
and choose falsehood instead of the truth. From this error and this deceit we 
are only freed by the instruction and the light of the Holy ghost and not of a 
mortal, althought it is possible that it is worked by the service of men who faith- 
fully serve the Church. Cf. Kimmel, op. cit., p. 31. 
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The answer 


Be it known that the orthodox church of Christ never erred, since 
it is certain that she will always be visible upon earth and cannot 
err as she is the foundation and the pillar of truth, and Christ will be 
with her till the end of the world, and the Paraclete is in her and 
remains with her for ever. And it is He who by inspiration made 
the tongues of the divine apostles and the holy fathers speak™), 
so that they established all kinds of laws and regulations and practices 
and obligations and did not err in doing so, but rather did the right 
thing. And all their words were according to the law and the truth 
and the right way™). St. Basilius says on this point in his mass, 
addressing himself to God: “We also ask Thee, o Lord, that Thou 
rememberest Thy holy, catholic, apostolic church from one end of 
the world to the other, which Thou hast obtained by the precious 
blood of your Christ and give her peace and establish this holy house 
even to the end of time’’™). 


The eleventh chapter 
It is said by them that the seven mysteries“) of the church are 
not true. 


73) Holy Writ and Church authority are completely put on a level here. Quite 
different is the teaching of Cyrillus Lukaris in chapter two of his confessio: “The 
authority of Holy Scripture far exceeds that of the Church. For it makes a great 
deal of difference whether Holy Scripture speaks or a human voice, since the 
latter through ignorance may make mistakes and may err. Divine Scripture, 
however, does not make mistakes and does not err, but is always infallible and 
certain. (Cf. Kimmel, op. cit., p. 25). 

Against this the Synode of Jerusalem (1672) declared in decree 2, that the 
testimony of the Catholic Church is not less than that of Holy Scripture and a 
single human being speaking from himself may easily err, but the Church, guided 
by the Holy Spirit, never can. Cf. Kimmel, op. cit., p. 426, 427; see also pp. 444, 445. 

Compare with this the decision of the Council of Trent that Holy Scripture 
and tradition are to be accepted and honoured pari pietatis effectu, since they 
have both been inspired by the Holy Spirit. See: Seeberg, op. cit. IV, p. 757; 
Denzinger, Enscheiridion, p. 279, no 783. 

74) The Synod of Jassy (1642) had also dealt with this point and thinks that, 
if the Church could err, Christ would not fulfil His promise: “I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world”, nor would it then be verified that the Holy 
Ghost should always remain with her, and the gates of hell should not prevail 
her. Neither could one be sure then whether the Gospel, which the Church has 
accepted is the true one since if the Church could err, she might possibly have 
erred in this. Cf. Kimmel, op. cit., p. 401. 

7) This passage from the liturgy of Basilius is found in the intercessory prayers 
said after the consecration and before the Communion. Cf. Scherman, op cit., p. 273 
and Maltzew, op. cit., p. 135. 

76) This is what the sacraments are called in the Eastern Church. At first only 
three sacraments were known there: baptism, eucharist and unction. Under the 
influence of the West, however, the well-known seven sacraments were generally 
accepted since the Council of Florence (1439). Cf. Beth, op. cit., p. 799. 
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The answer 

Be it known that it was first the prophets and after them the 
apostles who have spoken about them and made mention of seven 
spirits of God and some of them called them gifts and others pillars 
and others gifts of grace. And in truth there are seven gifts: the first 
is baptism and the second the divine chrism™) and the third the holy 
mysteries *) and the fourth confession and the fifth the sacred chrism 
for the sick and the sixth matrimony and the seventh the ordination 
of priests. If any man believes in these seven sacred gifts, they will 
come upon him and in him, but any one denying them shall not 
participate in them”). 


The twelfth chapter 


Furthermore, note that these heretics do not in reality believe in 
all the holy books *°). 


The answer 


Be it known that the holy books are the basis of our faith. Therefore 
the Lord says to us in the pure Gospel: “Search the Scriptures, for 
they testify of me’’. He also says: ‘“‘Moses wrote of Me’; and also: 
“How beautiful is what Isaiah says of Thee’, as we read in the holy 
Gospel. The Lord cites the prophecy of David and others and by this 
our Lord confirms these holy writings, which existed before the coming 
of the lord Christ. And who would dare to deny these holy books, 
since the Master Christ quotes and corroborates the testimonies found 
in them? 

David prophesied, too, and said: ‘““Lo, God speaks in His saints.” 
Know these adversaries that we accept all the sacred books of which 
mention is made by the councils of the orthodox church and in all the 
books of the holy fathers. The Apocalypse also forms part of them 
and the letter of St. James, the brother of the Lord and Tobias and 


77) The unction can be compared with the Roman Catholic confirmation, but 
whereas the confirmation does not take place until many years after baptism, the 
unction takes place in the Eastern Church immediately after baptism. Baptism is 
seen negatively as the cleansing from sin and positively the unction is the equip- 
ment with the gifts necessary for a holy life. 

78) i.e. the Lord’s Supper. 

9) The 14th decree of the Synod of Jerusalem (1672) also deals with the thesis 
of Cyrillus Lukaris that the sacrament is only complete when it is received in 
faith. Cf. Kimmel, op. cit., pp. 448—450. 

80) The patriarch here refers to the rejection of the Apocrypha, also found in 
a Lukaris in the addition to his confession; see Kimmel, op. cit., 
p. 42, 43. 
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Judith and the Book of the wisdom of Solomon and the book 
Ecclesiasticus and Baruch the prophet and the books of the Macca- 
bees **), All these books we accept and read in the holy and pure, 
orthodox church. 


The thirteenth chapter 


These heretics revile us, because we adhere to the transmitted views 
of the orthodox, holy church mentioned before. 


The answer 


Be it known that what was mentioned in the previous chapters, has 
been handed on by us without any change from what we found in the 
writings of the divine apostles and the holy fathers. As we know these 
to be the good and true articles of faith, we believe in them firmly 
and steadfastly and from the depth of our hearts and give expression 
to them, speaking about them in sincerity and praying the Creator, 
who will have all men to be saved and to come to the knowledge 
of truth, that He may confirm all Christians in this true and right 
faith, and that He may make the others accept it, for there is 
salvation, if it is accepted, but damnation, if it is rejected. 

May therefore be ashamed all those who speak untruthfully of our 
pure, holy church, saying that she only adheres to Greek-orthodox 
dogmas and may their tongues be silenced. 


After having thus confirmed the truth, we have signed what we 
have written, with our own hand and attached our own seal in the 
city of Damascus preserved by God, I, miserable Makarius, Patriarch 
of the city of God, Antioch, on the twentieth day of the month of 
October of the year A.D. 1671, which corresponds with the year 


81) The Synod of Jerusalem (1672) likewise accepted the apocrypha named here, 
but excluding Baruch and including the story of Bel and the Dragon and of 
Susannah (additions to the Book of Daniel); Cf. Kimmel, op. cit., p. 467. This 
decree did not find general acceptance, however, and in the Eastern Church 
objections continued to be made to the apocrypha by divers persons. See: Katten- 
busch, op. cit., p. 450 and H. L. Strack: Kanon des A.T. Prot. Enc. IX, p. 764. 

The Council of Trent, in its session of 8 April 1546, besides the six books men- 
tioned by Makarius, also, accepted the additions to Esther and the Letter of 
Jeremiah. In the edition of the Latin Vulgate which was prepared accordingly, 
3 and 4 Esdras and the Prayer of Manasses were included as appendix to the 
New Testament, but it was emphatically stated that they are not canonical. See: 
Kautsch, Die apocr. und pseudepigr. des A.T., p. XIII; Aalders, O. T. Kanoniek, 
p. 51; A. Bentzen, Introd. to the O.T. I, p. 38, who, like Weizer (Einleitung in 
das A.T., p. 287) wrongly holds that the Eastern Church accepted only 4 apo- 
crypha. 
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7180 reckoned from our father Adam, and with the Mahometan year 
1082. Our refuge is God: Him be the praise for ever. 


On the seal are the words: God be eternal praise. Makarius, 
through the mercy of God (He is the most high), patriarch of 
Antioch and the whole East. 

To the signature of Makarius are appended those of the arch- 
bishops of Basra and Hauran and of Homs and those of six parish 
priests and two priests. 


The second Letter of Makarius reads as follows: 


In the name of the Father, and the Son and the Holy Ghost, the 
only God. 

Lo! after we had affixed our seal and signature to the exposition 
given above of the various points discussed by us, it came to our 
knowledge with regard to the heretics referred to, that they added 
some more blasphemies to those we discussed already, declaring the 
making of the sign of the cross on their foreheads **) to be idle, not 
knowing apparently that this custom has been handed down from the 
time of our Lord Jesus Christ. For when He broke the bread, He 
used to seal it with the sign of the cross, as was transmitted to us by 
Basilius the Great and other saints. The Apostles of Christ used to 
do likewise, following the example of their teacher, and similarly the 
holy Ignatius, filled with God, the patriarch of the city of Antioch, 
ordered the Christians to do this and from that town this practice 
has spread throughout the world**). Lastly this venerable sign 


82) About the question how the sign of the cross is to be made, the confessio 
orthodoxa of Bishop Mogilas, of Kiew, which was drawn up in 1638 and which 
afterwards became very authoritative in the Eastern Church, expresses itself in 
questio LI as follows: 

In what way are we to make the sign of the venerable and quickening cross? 

Answer: You are to make the sign of the cross with your right hand in the 
following manner: First of all you touch the forehead with the three longest 
fingers and say: “In the name of the Father’. Next you bring the hand in the 
same attitude to the breast and say: “And the Son”. Further you bring the hand 
to the right upper arm and say: “And of the Holy Ghost”, while at the same 
time you bring the hand to the left shoulder. Having signed yourself with this 
holy sign of the cross, you conclude with the word: “Amen”. 

When making the sign of the cross, you may also add these words: “Lord Jesus, 
Son of God, have mercy upon me, a sinner!” 

Cf. Kimmel, op. cit., p. 121, 122, where the Modern Greek and Latin texts of 
the conf. orth. are reprinted. 

83) The practice of making the sign of the cross is no doubt very old, although 
not so old as the Patriarch thinks. Although at first no superstitious thoughts 
became associated with it, towards the end of the second century already the 
idea is gaining ground that it is a powerful means to drive away demons. Cyrillus 
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appeared three times amidst radiant stars to King Constantine the 
Great, there being a Greek legend round it, reading thus: “Thou, 
Constantine, shalt overcome the enemies by this sign”. The first time 
this sign appeared to him in Gaul and the second time near the river 
Tiber and the third time when he was in Byzantium **). Now from 
this it follows that it is an obligation resting upon all Christians to 
make this sign on their foreheads and body, that they may be hallowed 
by it and that Satan may be driven away from them. 


The second chapter 


This concerns monasticism **) and the obligations and promises 
attaching to them. These adversaries say that this is an invention of 
the Devil. 


The answer 


Be it known that already before the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ Elijah practised this good mode of life and John the Baptist. 
When our Lord Jesus Christ was present, He wished to confirm this 
good practice and said: “If any man will come after Me, let him deny 
himself and follow Me”. In consequence of this word, there appeared 
in this world venerable men, many in number, who lived as hermits 
in the deserts, while angels served them and they performed many 
miracles. If, in the opinion of these people, this were an invention of 
Satan, surely none of the saints would have desired it, such as 
Antonius **), and Makarius **) and Euthymius **) and Saba %®) and 


of Jerusalem wrote: “At the mere sight of the cross, the demons hide.” Before long 
it was also applied in case of diseases, battles etc. Cf. Schippers, op. cit., 142. 

Luther retained the sign of the cross with certain acts of the liturgy: Baptism, 
Eucharist, and recommended the occasional use of the sacred sign when going to 
bed or when rising in the morning. 

The Anglican Church, too, did not give it up entirely. The Calvinists, however, 
banished it completely, see V. Schultze, Prot. Real Enc. XI, p. 93—94, who also 
describes a manner of making the sign of the cross differing from that of the 
Confessio orthodoxa of Mogilas. 

84) Makarius speaks of repeated apparitions of the cross to Constantine. This 
is a later solution of a point which has been disputed from the beginning, viz 
when a divine intervention took place in the life of Constantine. Eusebius puts it 
at the beginning of Constantine’s campaign against Maximian in the spring of 
A.D. 313. Lactantius, however, places it in the autumn of 312, when Constantine 
had already come very close to Rome and had encamped near the Pons Milvius 
on the Tiber. See V. Schultze, Constantin der Grosse in Prot. Real Enc. X, 

5 (Kallinie 
4 85) See on monasticism in the Eastern Church: Heiler, op. cit., p. 365—389; 
Igor Smolitsch, Russisches Monchtum, Wurzburg 1953. See also: Benz, Erforschung 
der Ostkirche, Theol. Rundschau 1953, p. 217. 

86) He was born in Egypt about A.D. 250. Struck by the word of St Matthew 
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Simeon Stylites °) and innumerable others, who have walked in their 


footsteps. 


The Third chapter 


These adversaries say that none of the patriarchs and venerable 
bishops have been authorized to give any of the Christians letters 
of remission ®) for their sins and deny them to be of use living and 
dead persons who have committed sins and who are under an 
obligation to do penance”). 


19, 21 about the rich young man, he went to live as a hermit in the desert, from 
where he twice appeared in Alexandria, viz. in 311 during the persecutions and 
in 337 during the Arian controversy. He died at a great age in A.D. 356. Cf. 
Bakh. v. d. Br., op. cit. I, p. 135. 

87) The reference is to Makarius the Great, who assembled many hermits 
about him in the Scetic desert. Several letters written by him are extant (Zoéckler, 
Makarius. Prot. Real Enc. 12, p. 91—92). 

88) Euthymius was a Palestine hermit, who spent his life in the region of the 
Kedron. He was the teacher of Saba and died A.D. 473. The Empress Eudokia 
turned to him for advice concerning the Christological disputes which had broken 
out in connection with Chalcedon in Palestine. (Neumann, Eudokia. Prot. Real 
Enc. V, p. 577; Kattenbusch, Juvenalis von Jeruz., idem IX, p. 662). 

89) He refers to the Palestine hermit Sabas, who in 457 settled as a hermit at 
the lower course of the Kedron, halfway Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, where the 
Mar Saba monastery is now situated. He assembled many people about him and 
afterwards founded several monasteries. He strongly defended the decrees of Chal- 
cedon. He died A.D. 532. See: Zéckler, Sabas. Prot. Real Enc. XVII, p. 274. 

80) Simeon Stylites (abt A.D. 390—460) was the first so-called pillar-saint, who 
spent forty years standing on a kind of platform placed on a pillar and sur- 
rounded by lattice work. A ladder enabled the outer world, if necessary, to get 
into contact with him. His influence upon his contemporaries was very great; 
many came to hear his exhortations; a few times he influenced decisively the 
Emperors Theodosius II and Leo I (Volker, Simeon Stylites. Religion in Gesch. 
und pe V, p. 944; Gritzmacher, Sdulenheilige. Prot. Real Enc. XVII, p. 
332—333). 

%1) Arab.: istighfaraat. Gr.: ovyxopoxaptia. Since the thirteenth century these 
“letters of remission” were in certain cases given by the bishops and afterwards 
by the patriarchs and granted to living as well dead persons forgiveness of sins 
and liberation from all the chains of canonical excommunication or human dam- 
nation. 

They can only very remotely be compared with the indulgence in the Roman 
Catholic Church, as the indulgence is something quite different, viz. the remission 
of temporal penalty of sin, imposed by God, on the strength of the treasury of the 
Church. Cf. Malta, Katholieke dogmatiek, p. 868—869. The Eastern Church, how- 
ever, has never accepted this theory about the indulgence; cf. Heiler, op. cit., 
p. 269—271; Beth, op. cit., p. 799; Fendt, Ablass. Religion in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart, I, p. 63. 

%) Arab.: qawanin, plural of qanun = Greek: kanonas. The confessio orthodoxa 
of Mogilas (see note 82) states what this penance consists in. It says with regard 
to the sacrament of penance: ,,The end of the penalty must be the imposed penance 
(kanonas) and punishment (epitimion), which the confessor fixes and imposes, 
among which are the prayers, almsgiving, fasting, visiting shrines, kneeling down 
and suchlike, as in the opinion of the father confessor are deemed the most 
suitable” (Kimmel, op. cit., p. 192). 

Compare also the following passage from the decrees of the Synod of Jerusalem 
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The answer 


Know that our Lord (praise be to Him) said to His holy Apostles 
in many places: ““Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound 
in Heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed 
in Heaven”. Again, after His holy resurrection He breathed on the 
faces of His disciples and said to them: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost: 
whose soever sins you remit, they are remitted unto them; and whose 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained”. Now if anybody says that 
our Lord granted this power only to His apostles and Christ's 
apostles are no more in this world and it is not permitted to the people 
of our own time to act like the apostles we say to him: If this word 
of Christ only referred to the apostles, the belief in Christ and His 
holy church would have disappeared after their death. But when He 
says: ‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world”, 
this word is confirmed in this that Christ is with the bishops, who 
succeed Him unto the end of the world. Consider how St. Paul, 
the apostle, after having delivered to Satan *) the man whohad married 
his stepmother, then forgave him his offence **) and pardoned him 
and likewise many patriarchs and bishops granted absolution and 
forgiveness to many of the sinners who had offended, in order that 
there might be abundant blessing for them and satisfaction to God for 
the penance which is necessary for them *). 


(1672): “The souls of those who, although affected by mortal sins, nevertheless 
did not die in despair, but were repentant while still alive, although they were 
not able to show any fruits of conversion, such as the shedding of tears, kneeling 
down and watching in prayers, self-chastisement, helping the poor, proving their 
love of God and their neighbour, by all kinds of good works, which from olden 
times the Catholic Church rightly called satisfaction, such souls will also go to 
hell and will undergo the punishment there for what they have done. 

However, they are conscious of their future liberation and they are delivered 
by the Supreme goodness because of the prayers and the alms given by the 
relatives of each of the deceased. Most effective of all is, however, the unbloody 
sacrifice made by every individual for his own relatives and daily by the catholic 
and apostolic church for all. It should, however, be remembered that we do not 
know the time of their deliverance at all, but we do know and believe that they 
will be freed from their punishments and indeed before the general resurrection 
and the last Judgment, but we do not know when. (Kimmel, op. cit., p. 463—464). 

93) Cf. 1 Corinthians 5 : 1—5. From what follows the patriarch apparently thinks 
that 2 Cor. 2 refers to the same person, which is not probable, however. See Gros- 
heide, De tweede brief van de apostel Paulus aan de kerk van Korinthe, p. 82. 
Malta, op. cit., p. 839 quotes authors according to whom this place bears upon 
indulgence. 

94) Arab.: Istighfar. 

95) Here the Patriarch, like the passage quoted above from the Synod of Jeru- 
salem, is influenced by the Roman Catholic view. Both consider the penance 
imposed (epitimia) to have the power to effect satisfaction with God. How- 
ever gradually it became the prevailing doctrine in the Eastern Church that 
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The fourth chapter 


These adversaries also say that God imposes tasks which man 
cannot perform and that He does not support him with adequate grace 
and help *°). 


The answer 

Since the commandments of our Lord are easy and light, He said 
to us: “Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, for it is easy, and My 
burden is light”. Therefore our Lord did not impose heavy burdens 
upon His servants, but good, light matters and gave us His favour 
and strength, and our own strength that we may flee from evil and 
do good **), and if a man falls into sin, this is to be attributed to 


the epitimia only have a pedagogic and curative significance namely, to cleance 
one’s conscience, but are not punishments in the proper sense and certainly do 
not effect satisfaction with God. Cf. Heiler, op. cit. p. 270: Dionissios, op. cit. 
> alltel 

: 96) The Patriarch here touches upon the problem of the total depravity of 
human nature and the absolute dependance on grace, as this was taught by the 
Reformation. 

Cyrillus had given expression to it in Article XIV of his confession in the fol- 
lowing words: 

We believe that in the inregenerated free will is dead, since they can do no good 
and what they do is sin, but that in the regenerated it has come to life through 
the grace of the Holy Ghost and is active, but not without the help of grace. 
Therefore, in order that regenerated man may do good, it is necessary that grace 
should precede. Without it he is hurt and has as many injuries as the man 
sustained who went down from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among thieves, so 
that he can neither do anything of his own free will nor does he. Cf. Kimmel, 
Op cites pstoos 

The Synod of Constantinople (1638), on the other hand, had stated: “If Cyrillus 
teaches and believes that not every man has a free will, as is shown by article 
XIV, but that all people have, indeed, freedom to sin, but no freedom whatever 
to do good, he nullifies the divine words of the Holy Ghost found in the prophets 
and evangelists, who say: If ye be willing and obedient (Isaiah 1, 19); If any 
man will come after Me (St. Matthew 16, 24); Come unto Me, all (St. Matthew 
11, 28) and also every exhortation to do good” (Cf. Kimmel, op. cit., p. 103, 104). 

The Synod of Jassy (1642) added the observation that human nature consists 
in reasonableness and freedom (Cf. Kimmel, op. cit., p. 414). 

The Synod of Jerusalem (1672) prefers to speak, indeed, of a weakening of 
human nature, but in no case of a loss of free will. It holds that texts like St. 
Matthew 5, 47; Romans 2,14 clearly show free will to be present, even now, and 
then draws the conclusion: “Therefore by nature man can before regeneration 
choose and do the morally good. In order that, regenerated, he shall do the 
spiritually good, ...for this it is absolutely necessary that grace precedes, as has 
been said in the article on predestination, but then in such manner that of his 
own accord he is, indeed, not capable of doing any work that is worthy of Chris- 
tian life, but he has of his own will freedom to choose to cooperate with grace or 
not (Cf. Kimmel, op. cit., p. 446—448). 

°7) We are confronted here with a vision on human nature and divine grace 
radically different from that of the Reformation. They are clearly seen here as 
cooperative, which must lead to a relative humanism and an optimistic view of 
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his evil will and then he resists the holy Ghost, who calls him to 
obedience to God and the salvation of his soul. 


The fifth chapter 
These adversaries say that Christ did not die for all men, but only 
for a part of them, as he did not desire the salvation of all 8). 


The answer 

Be it known that this view is at variance with the Christian faith, 
for St. Paul, the apostle, says: ‘“When all men were sinners, Christ 
died for them, that He might redeem them’, and how could this be 
for only a part of them? And again: ‘“When all people were under 
the heavy curse and nobody could save them, Christ Himself came 
and saved them by His suffering and His resurrection and saved 
them all”. 

And further, as regards the view of these heretics that He did not 
mean the redemption of all, how can He, whose name is exalted, say: 
“T am not come to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance?” And 
again He says: “Heaven and earth rejoice over one sinner that 
repenteth more than over ninety and nine just persons, which need 
no repentance.” He also composed many parables for us, to explain 
this matter, as that of the man who had a hundred sheep and one 
of them was lost and when he had found it, he was greatly rejoiced 
at it and said: ‘““My father rejoiceth in the return of one sinner who 
repenteth’’. After that he told us the parable of the prodigal son and 
others. 

The Apostle St. Paul says: “Blessed be God, who will have all men 
to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the truth”, and many 
(other) testimonies are found in the holy books, but those we have 
cited, may suffice. 


human potentialities. Compare the passage quoted in the previous note from the 
decrees of the Synod of Jerusalem and also Berkh., Confl. met Rome, p. 118, 124, 
140. On the whole it may be said that the Eastern Church strongly emphasizes the 
freedom of man to choose the good. (Cf. Beth., Orth.-Anatolische Kirche, in 
Religion in Gesch. und Gegenw. IV, p. 802). ; 

98) Here the Patriarch touches on the difficult problems concerning the range 
of the propitiation of Christ. He does not enter deeply into them and in particular 
does not see that the real difference between universalism and particularism was 
about the question whether Christ had only brought about the possibility of red- 
emption, which was only to become reality after the free human decision or that 
He had brought about the reality of redemption, which was afterwards effectuated 
in man’s decision to believe, which decision was worked by grace. Cf. Bavinck, 
Geref. Dogmatiek III, p. 450—466. See also Berkouwer: Het werk van Christus, 
1953, p. 318—325 on the new approach to these old questions in the theology of 
Barth and others. 
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The sixth chapter 


These adversaries say that it is idle to visit the holy places. 


The answer 


Why then did God tell Moses to order all children of Israel to 
visit Jerusalem three times a year: at the feast of the Passover, the 
feast of Pentecost and at the feast of the Tabernacles and then to 
worship and make the various sacrifices? If now the pilgrimage were 
idle, how could God (Praise be given to Him) have ordered this? 
And if this were idle, why then did the apostles of Christ travel 
throughout the world and did they preach Christ, but returned to 
Jerusalem and worshipped there and held a holy synod there and 
drew up holy regulations there and why does the Evangelist in the 
acts of the Apostles tell then that the Apostle St. Paul made haste 
so that it might be possible for him to keep Pentecost in Jerusalem? 
And there are many suchlike testimonies. 

Again, most of the venerated saints visited these holy places and 
worshipped there and they obtained the grace of the holy Ghost 
because of their exertion and their faith, so that any one worshipping 
in these holy places, will derive much benefit from it. 


The seventh chapter 


These adversaries think that it should be declared lawful for monks 
and bishops to marry and that they commit no sin by doing so”). 


The answer 


Be it known that each of these bishops and monks, before they 
clothed themselves with the heavenly garment, promised themselves, 
of their own free choice, without constraint or necessity, to yield their 
bodies temples unto God. 

Furthermore that the apostles of Christ and all the holy fathers 
ordered the bishops and monks not to marry and to practise abstinence 
and purity, and therefore thousands and tens of thousands followed 
this excellent mode of life, and pleased God thereby. 


°°) The Patriarch does not speak about the lower clergy, as the Eastern Church 


does not know the celibacy of priests. Priests may marry, provided the marriage 
takes place before the ordination as deacon; a second marriage is forbidden, how- 
ever. This frequently gave rise to difficulties. Cf. Benz., Erforschung der Ost- 
kirche. Theol. Rundschau 1950, p. 66. 
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The eighth chapter 


These heretics also say that Christians should not pray in their 
churches in foreign tongues, not known to the people of the country 
concerned 7°), 


The answer 


Be it known that the holy apostles spoke in all languages throughout 
the world, and that the teachers of the church spoke in many languages, 
but they left it to us to pray in the most excellent of these tongues, 
in order that the ears of the people should be hallowed by the reading 
of these pure words. When the angels hear them, they will like to 
be present, but the devils will flee away because of their power. There- 
fore we use the Greek and Syriac languages in our churches and 
houses 1°), 


100) We can compare with Makarius’ answer, which follows, the fact that the 
Council of Trent (Sessio XXII, can 8) emphatically maintains the use of Latin 
in the liturgy. According to Theiner, Acta genuina conc. Trid. II, 706 the prevail- 
ing opinion at the Council of Trent was that mass was only to be celebrated in 
the languages which had been used in the superscription on the cross (Greek, He- 
brew and Latin), although there were some who pleaded for the use of the 
native tongues. (Cf. R. Seeeberg, Lehrbuch der Dogmengesch. IV, 2, p. 794, note 2). 

In this connection it is remarkable how the Hungarian speaking Roman Catholics 
with Byzantine rite zealously advocated the use of Hungarian in the liturgy, but 
that on the establishment of an independent diocese for these believers in 1912, 
the Pope emphatically refused this as a “probrosissimus abusus” and ordered 
ancient Greek to be maintained as the liturgical language. 

Owing to the troubles of World War J this decision was not carried out, how- 
ever, and since then the use of Hungarian has been tolerated in the liturgy, just 
as, indeed, the Eastern Christians in Roumania, who are united with the Church 
of Rome, have used their own language for many years. After World War II the 
Holy See likewise showed an inclination to allow the Esthonians to use their own 
language for liturgical purposes. (Cf. De Vries, op. cit., p. 177, 78). 

At present the Eastern Church uses for the liturgy Ancient Greek, ancient Sla- 
vonic, Roumanian, Arabic, Georgian, several other languages like Finnish, Hun- 
garian, German, English, Chinese, Japanese. Cf. Heiler, op. cit., pp. 296, 297; La 
divine liturgie etc. p. 6. 

101) Apparently the Patriarch still used only the Syriac translation of the 
Byzantine rite, as it had been current for some centuries (Cf. note 16 of the Intro- 
duction). In his time already Arabic had largely found its way into the liturgy. 
It first started with Arabic superscriptions over the various parts of the liturgy, 
next appeared Arabic translations placed beside the Syriac texts and gradually it 
became usual to celebrate mass, partially or wholly, in Arabic. The immediate 
predecessor of Makarius, Militius Karma, had made a revision of the Syriac and 
Arabic texts and since Athanasius Dabbas, who was patriarch of Antioch from 
1685—1724, had brought out the first printed edition of the latter in 1701, it was 
not long before Arabic became the only language used in the liturgy. Cf. Graf, 
Gpseit..19 625, 631£-4 IIT py 25. 

With the monophysites, who maintained the so-called St. James’s liturgy, Sy- 
riac continued to be used much longer and only in very recent times has Arabic 
begun to take its place. (Cf. Bakh. v. d. Br., op. cit. II, p. 360; See on the St. 
James’s liturgy Schermann, op. cit., p. 10f.; 80f.). In its Greek form this liturgy 
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Now what we have expounded forms part of our well-established 
faith and we have confirmed the truth of it by our hand and seal 
in the city of Damascus preserved by God, on the fifteenth day of 
the month of November of the year 1671, which corresponds with 
the year 7180, reckoned from Adam. 

God be eternal praise! Makarius by the mercy of God (He is 
exalted) Patriarch of Antioch and the whole of the East. 


When we consider the two letters of Makarius, we cannot but 
admit the truth of Antun Ribat’s statement *”) that they are especially 
of importance because of the historical and dogmatic data contained 
in them. 

They show us how in a popular manner they mean to counteract 
the influence of Calvinism. We clearly observe what were the religious 
problems occupying the minds of the people: the Eucharist, the worship 
of saints, the worship of images, the infallibility of the Church, the 
worthiness of man. Where these are attacked, they are defended 
vigorously. Apparently the all-important questions occupying the 
Reformation such as justification, the nature of faith, the power of 
grace, the place of Holy Scripture had hardly made any impression 
on the people’s minds. The letters afford another proof that the 
Eastern Church was far from being ripe for a far-going reformation 
and show how vague and hazy was the knowledge concerning the 
ideas of the Reformation, which had penetrated to her?*). As a 
consequence she got no farther than a superficial defence only, but 
never arrived at a reconsideration of her own position so as to weed 
out the elements foreign to the Gospel. 


D. S. ATTEMA 


is used in the Greek orthodox Church on Cyprus and in Jerusalem on 23 October, 
the commemoration day of St. James. Cf. Maltzew, op. cit., p. 323. 
_ The Nestorians, who observe the so-called Liturgy of Addai and Mari, exclu- 
sively use Syriac still in their liturgy, as do the Nestorians who are united with 
Rome, the Chaldees. (Cf. Graf, op. cit. I, p. 652; Schermann, op. cit. p. 12) 
102) AJl-Maschriq, 1904, p. 802. 
103) Kattenbusch, op. cit., p. 449. 


THE STATES-GENERAL IN THE NETHERLANDS 


INTRODUCTION 


The third chapter of the Constitution of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands deals with the States-General. The first article provides that 
they shall represent the whole Netherlands people. It dates from 1814 
and is historically significant, because from this article it follows that 
the members of the States-General are no longer, as was the case 
before the 18th century, representatives of the provinces, but of the 
whole people. Another time-honoured provision referring to the cha~- 
racter of the States-General stipulates that the members shall vote 
without mandate or consultation with the regional authorities. This 
provision made an end to the age-old custom that the members were the 
mandataries of the regional Estates or States, from whom they received 
a binding mandate and with whom they had to consult if they wanted 
to exceed the authority of their mandate. The above provision has been 
retained without modification. In the present century it has, and not 
without reason, sometimes been called a dead letter, at variance with 
the political custom adopted by the candidates for the Chamber of sub- 
scribing beforehand to detailed electioneering programmes. Sometimes 
the provision has also been deemed to be at variance with the lack of 
freedom of the members of Parliament as a result of the fear shown 
by several parties in case one or more members representing the party 
in Parliament adopt views differing from those of the party. This pro- 
vision, too, should, however, be considered especially as having histo- 
rical significance. 


THE BI-CAMERAL SYSTEM 


The States-General consist of a First and a Second Chamber. In 1814 
they consisted of one body. Gijsbert Karel van Hogendorp, who played 
a prominent part in the restoration of Netherlands independence in 
1813 and in drafting a constitution for the reborn state, liked to see 
the nobility and the middle class united in one assembly. In 1815, 
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however, at the instigation of some of the Belgian members of the 
constituent committee, a second Chamber on the analogy of the English 
House of Lords was formed, which was called First Chamber and was 
meant to have a supervisory function. Its members were nominated 
by the King from the ranks of those who, because of services rendered 
to the State, because of birth or wealth, were among the most pro- 
minent people in the country. This new Chamber proved to be a 
failure. Its political importance was small. In 1848 elections were in- 
troduced for the First Chamber as well, its members being elected by 
the Provincial States, which, before 1848, elected the members of the 
Second Chamber, who, since that date, were elected by the people 
direct. This has remained so until to-day. It is nothing but an indirect 
election in which the states of the provinces function as electoral body 
and it is not based as the need of a provincial representation in the 
central representation of the people. This does not alter the fact that, 
more than once, the maintenance in this fashion of the bond with the 
province, also on account of historical considerations, is emphasized 
as something valuable. 

The First Chamber’s right to exist has—for more than a century 
now~—been challenged. Is, one view holds, it necessary and useful to 
split up parliament, when the two parts have the same aims? Is not 
the First Chamber a reproduction on a smaller scale, a duplicate, a 
half of the Second Chamber, an obstacle, an institute of repetition and 
unnecessary augmentation of parliamentary activities? There are those 
who answer this question in the affirmative without further conside- 
ration, The Netherlands is a democracy, the will of the people deter- 
mines its policy, so it is sufficient to have a people’s chamber, the 
Second Chamber, which performs its task in a thorough manner and 
which nowadays has bills submitted to it dealing with many different 
subjects, bills in whose preparation committees of experts—formed in 
the last few decades as a result of the structural changes in social 
life—have had an important share. 

Over against this view there is, in the present writer’s opinion, 
another better founded and as such more widely recognised view 
according to which abrogation would be an unwarrantable offence 
against political life in the Netherlands. Because of its indirect election, 
the First Chamber is—according to this view—farther removed from 
the electorate than the Second Chamber. It has therefore more liberty 
in forming its opinion. It is moreover composed of members whose 
principal task lies elsewhere and whose opinion on political problems 
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has therefore a value of its own. Thirdly, the First Chamber, in con- 
trast to the Second Chamber, has not the right of amendment. It is 
not a chamber of revision that does everything all over again. It has 
to confine itself to expressing general views and has to consider details 
only in so far as they shed new light on these views. This is also one 
of the factors determining the specific nature of its work. Besides there 
is more in constitutional law than that which is measurable, countable 
and weighable, The significance of various state institutions is revealed 
precisely in imponderable realities. The significance of the First 
Chamber, too, is largely determined by imponderables. It exercises a 
propitiatory influence on political life, which, psychologically, is of the 
greatest importance. To two Chamber system has developed into an 
essential part of the Netherlands body politic, of which one of the 
most important features is the element of equilibrium which, as has 
been demonstrated by practice, benefits by the useful function of a 
Chamber dealing with problems in the second instance. Therefore it 
is certainly not true that the objections raised against the existence 
of the First Chamber should be strongly felt by the Netherlands people 
as a whole. On the contrary, a fair majority of the people is alive to 
the advantage that the First Chamber has an opportunity to take ac- 
count, in its deliberations, of the reactions of public opinion to the 
discussions in the Second Chamber, which, as a rule, comes to life only 
after these discussions and one is aware that the First Chamber may, 
though the phrase ‘a prendre ou 4 laisser’ is applicable to it—about 
which we shall say more presently—give very useful advice and may 
express wishes that are quite to the point. 


The Government Committee set up in 1950 to revise the constitution 
recommends, in its final report published in 1954, that the part the 
First Chamber plays in exercising the power of the purse should be 
further restricted in order to obviate the present undesirable state of 
affairs that this Chamber deals with the Budgetary Bills only after 
the budgetary year in question has commenced. A not inconsiderable 
minority of the Government Committee do not agree to this proposal, 
however, and rather accept the inconvenience cited above as inevitable, 
if it could not, which they doubt, be circumvented in an other way, 
than virtually deprive the First Chamber of the most important tool 
of exercising control over the Government's conduct of affairs, namely 
the annual discussion of the budget. 


136 The States-General in The Netherlands 
TASK OF THE STATES-GENERAL 


From of old the power of the purse has essentially been the task of 
and has belonged to the competency of the States-General. In the first 
half of the years between 1960—1970 it will be five centuries ago that 
Philip the Good convoked at Bruges for the first time the General 
States of the Low Countries—‘les députés des trois estaz des pays 
de par deca’—the representatives of the regional States or Estates— 
clergy, nobility and burghers. It was one of the means by which the 
Burgundian, thinking on a ‘supernational’ level, managed to lay the 
foundations for a closer unification of the duchies and counties be- 
longing to the state created by him. The real motive, however, for the 
formation of the States-General was the monarch’s need of ampler 
financial means than he could draw from his own possessions or those 
of his nobles. The monarch addressed his ‘appeals’ to the States- 
General. The States-General granted these appeals only in return for 
certain favours and privileges. The present parliamentary control over 
expenditure is a continuation of the task and competency of the me- 
diaeval States-General. 

The tasks of the present States-General comprise, in addition to 
their concern with the Government budget, the supervision of the 
central administrative policy, a share in legislating and also the con- 
sultations concerning the general lines of the Government policy. 

The character and scope of governmental activities has changed 
fundamentally since Burgundian times, as has the mutual relationship 
between monarch and people and also the position and character of 
the States-General. Though in the Netherlands there has been a long 
period—17th and 18th centuries—during which the States-General, 
with a representation of both popular influence and authority, were 
responsible for the general affairs of the country just as in the seven 
provinces the States Provincial, whose mandataries they were, were 
responsible for the provincial affairs, the ancient monarch-people du- 
alism was, however, restored in 1814 and since that time it has devel- 
oped in Netherland’s constitutional law, though with varying clarity, 
into a separation of the two powers Government and Parliament, each 
with a task and responsibility of its own. 

In the Netherlands the relationship between government and par- 
liament has, since the development that took place in the period be- 
tween 1848—1868, found its expression in the so-called parliamentary 
system, The Constitution does not say anything about this system, but 
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says that the Crown is inviolable, that the ministers are responsible, 
that the Chambers have the right of interpellation and the right to 
make enquiries, that, but for their co-operation, no laws can be made. 
The parliamentary system implies that only such a government policy 
is possible as is compatible with the views of parliament and that the 
minister who has lost the confidence of parliament will have to resign 
and that, consequently, the Crown is limited in the choice of its 
ministers. 

Though less stringent, the general rule of constitutional practice 
implies also, to a certain extent, that the Chambers may only then 
complain about discord between them and the government in case they 
know a better solution. It is obvious that tension may arise between 
this provision and the independence of the States-General in the exe- 
cution of their primary function of testing the government's policy. 
Over against the view that only he who sees a reasonable chance of 
replacing the present government policy by a better one may take the 
initiative for causing a cabinet crisis, there is the view that it is not 
the task of a parliament to provide a cabinet and that he who tries to 
impose upon it that unnatural task, thereby curtails its natural task 
which is to exercise under all circumstances a fearless supervision of 
and to pass a free judgement on government policy and government 
bills. 

This is one of the salient characteristics of the parliamentary system. 
Though it seems to be very laudable and brave, evincing firmness of 
character, if a representative of the people always takes the view that 
a measure which, in his opinion, is unacceptable should indeed not be 
adopted, even though, as a result, the cabinet would have to resign, 
this standpoint may yet evince a lack of insight into the more general 
conditions which may be of even greater importance to country and 
people. It is true that the possibility of a misuse of the situation is 
present in this state of affairs owing to the fact that either the Cabinet 
may be too ready to make a certain matter a question of confidence 
on account of the attitude adopted by the party leaders, whose attitude 
is decisive in these matters and who may have recourse for too long 
a period to palliatives and makeshifts, thereby losing sight of the 
party’s proper task and responsibilities. Wisdom, insight and know- 
ledge, disinterestedness, love of country and people are indispensible 
qualities in this respect. 

In addition to their concern with the general lines of government 
policy, their supervision of the budget and the central administrative 
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policy, the States-General also have a share in legislation. The Nether- 
lands people is represented by the States-General, not by one Chamber 
nor by one Chamber more than by the other. The States-General in 
their entirety make up parliament and together with the Crown they 
exercise legislative power. The Second Chamber's task, however, is 
the more extensive. The Crown submits proposals to the Second 
Chamber, which examines them and after they have been discussed 
and passed, forwards them, either unamended or amended, to the First 
Chamber. Unlike the Second Chamber, the First Chamber has not the 
right of amendment. The Second Chamber has also the exclusive right 
of initiative, ie. of submitting legislative proposals to be made by the 
States-General to the Crown. Both Chambers have the right to make 
enquiries and the right of interpellation, including its simpler form, 
the right to ask questions. Much use is made of the right of amendment 
and of the right of interpellation—though of the latter usually not in 
a practical enough way—little use, however, is made of the right of 
initiative. Though among the acts that owe their origin to the right of 
initiative there are a few important ones, their number still forms a 
very small percentage of the total number of acts. 

The task of the States-General has come to comprise a multiplicity 
of things, especially as a consequence of the Government’s concern 
with social life, which has increased so much, and the development of 
international relations. Because many members of the States-General 
are overburdened with work, the composition of the States-General 
and their methods of working have of late received constantly renewed 
attention. 


COMPOSITION OF THE STATES-GENERAL 


The one hundred members of the Second Chamber are elected direct 
by the citizens of Netherlands nationality who have reached the age 
of twenty-three, except those who, by order of a court, have been 
deprived of the right to vote. The elections are secret. They are con~- 
ducted on a basis of proportional representation. The members of the 
Second Chamber are elected for a period of four years, They all resign 
simultaneously and are immediately eligible for re-election. The speaker 
of the Second Chamber is nominated by the Queen for the duration of 
a session from a list of three members submitted by the Chamber. The 
members of the Second Chamber receive a salary and the travelling 
expenses they make are refunded to them. The speaker receives, more- 
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over, an allowance. Former members of the Second Chamber receive 
a pension based on the number of years they were members of the 
Chamber, up to a certain maximum. A widows’ and orphans’ pension 
has also been provided on lines to be laid down by law. All the other 
amounts that have just been mentioned can also be fixed by law. Bills 
for laws of the nature as referred to above cannot be passed by the 
Chambers, unless they obtain a two thirds majority of the total number 
of members of which each Chamber consists. 

The fifty members of the First Chamber are elected by the members 
of the Provincial States for six years, half of them resigning every 
three years and these resigning members are then immediately eligible 
for re-election. The members of the First Chamber are only paid tra- 
velling and hotel expenses. The speaker of the First Chamber is 
nominated by the Queen for the duration of the session from among 
the members themselves, but no short list with special candidates is 
prepared. 

One cannot be a member of both Chambers simultaneously. The 
requirements of membership of the States-General are not complicated: 
one must possess Netherlands nationality, be at least thirty years of 
age and not be deprived of one’s eligibility for election, nor of the 
right to vote. 

The afore-mentioned Government Committee is planning many 
changes. Suffice it to mention only the most important of these changes: 
increasing the number of members of the two Chambers to respectively 
one hundred and fifty and seventy-five; incorporating a provision in 
the Constitution that, in the interests of creating as pure a political 
awareness as possible, the law may lay down rules concerning political 
parties; reducing the age required for eligibility for election as a 
member of one of the Chambers to twenty-three years; making the 
periods for which the members of both Chambers are elected equal 
(four years); creating the possibility of depriving the members of the 
States-General of their membership before expiration of the above 
four years if, with the aid of illegal means, they are endeavouring to 
change the existing legal order; creating the possibility for the members 
of the State-General to receive, in addition to payment of their tra- 
velling and hotel expenses (and the salary for members of the Second 
Chamber), payment of other expenses resulting from their membership 
according to rules to be laid down by law; the requirement that bills 
as referred to above cannot be passed other than with a two thirds 
majority of the votes cast; granting an allowance to the speaker of the 
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First Chamber equal in amount to what is paid to the speaker of the 
Second Chamber. 

The composition of parliament is sometimes the subject of criticism 
blaming the members for their lack of all-round knowledge. The 
danger of having too large a number of members who are specialists 
in a small domain is then thought to be anything but imaginary. It is 
moreover pointed out that proportional voting rights further the ten~ 
dency shown by the party bureaux of always emphasizing the separa- 
tion and gulfs between the various parties and of showing the party 
programme in as attractive a light as possible. Related to what has 
just been set forth above is the fact that the punctilious party man 
(with a certain amount of specialised knowledge) is sometimes more 
likely to be considered eligible for membership than the more all-round 
expert, the erudite possessed of wordly wisdom (with at the same 
time sprinklings of specialised knowledge). This state of affairs may 
naturally adversely affect the general intellectual level of parliament; 
also viewed from the angle of general government administration this 
state of affairs may be considered undesirable, and justly so. The 
parties will really have to try and get citizens belonging to the last 
mentioned category elected as members of the two Chambers. 

Eight parties are represented in the Second Chamber. The number 
of members of these parties is more thans 10 % of the electorate. 
Nearly 90 % of the electors is not organised. They have practically 
no influence on the composition of the nomination papers. They must, 
however, make their choice from one of those parties, because, if they 
give their vote to another political group which is not represented in 
parliament, their vote may be lost, will probably even benefit a party 
which they absolutely do not want to support. Many electors will 
prefer the latter category of representatives to the former. And within 
the party one should not be afraid of independence, personality, cha- 
racter or of the fact that those members of the parties who are also 
Members of Parliament and who represent the entire Netherlands 
people and cast their votes without mandate from or consultation with 
the electorate, have an opinion of their own. 

The methods of working of the States-General and the various 
pertinent amendments of the Standing Orders of the two Chambers 
have, in the last few years, been the subject of extensive discussions. 
However interesting they may be in themselves, the space allotted to 
this article does not permit me to treat of this matter more fully here. 
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FINAL CONCLUSIONS 


Reading over what I have written, I find that I still have to mention 
two more things. For one thing the session of the States-General is 
opened every year by the Queen on the third Tuesday in September 
in a combined meeting of the two Chambers and is closed on behalf 
of the Queen, also in a combined meeting, on the Saturday preceding 
the day of the opening of the next session. For the rest, combined 
meetings of the States-General are held only in case very special bills 
or very special proceedings in respect of the Crown have to be dealt 
with. The speaker of the First Chamber presides at a combined 
meeting. 

Concluding this paper I should like to mention that the Queen has 
the right of dissolving the Chambers of the States-General either in- 
dividually or combined. By the side of, on the one hand, the ministers’ 
responsibility and, on the other hand, the division of the States-General 
into two Chambers, this royal power to dissolve the Chambers is an 
important factor in maintaining equilibrium and in avoiding stagnation 
in the government administration. The dissolution means that an appeal 
is made to public opinion, to the people, in a dispute that has arisen 
between the Cabinet and the States-General. In order to ensure that 
dissolution shall not become a means of governing without the States- 
General, the Constitution provides further that the Royal Decree by 
which the Chambers are dissolved shall also contain the order that 
new Chambers be elected and that a meeting of the newly elected 
Chambers be held within three months. 

J. VAN ANDEL 
The Hague, December 1954. 


NEWS ABOUT THE UNIVERSITY 


CONCERNING THE SIXTH SUMMER VACATION COURSE 


It has long been a custom of various universities to organize a Sum~ 
mer Vacation Course for foreign students which well emphasize the 
special character of the country and its people, and of the inviting 
university itself. The Free University has held such a course since 
1950 beginning each year in September. The lectures and subsequent 
discussions are meant to contribute towards an interchange of ideas 
which are to enable the student to form an idea of the manner in which 
the professors of the Free University approach the problems of their 
respective fields of science. 

It is in the nature of the subjects of this year that not only theoretical 
problems will come under review but also their bearing on the practical 
life of the Christian. 

The 1956 Course, the sixth of the series, will be held from 3—12 
September and has for its theme: 


Science and Christian Life. 
Particulars are contained in the folder program enclosed herewith. 


Monday 3 September 
evening: 
Reception by the Committee 
Address of Welcome by the Rector 


Tuesday 4 September 
morning: 
Lecture by Prof. Dr N. H. Ridderbos: “The Old Testament and 
Christian Life Today”. 
afternoon: 
Boat-trip through the Amsterdam Canals. 


Wednesday 5 September 
morning: 
Lecture by Prof. Dr L. W. Kuilman: ‘Biology and Christian 
Life”. 
afternoon: 
Visit to the National Museum. 
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Thursday 6 September 
Excursions to Hilversum (Studio of the Netherlands Christian 


Broadcasting Corporation) and to Utrecht (Christian National 
Trade Union). 


Friday 7 September 
morning: 
Lecture by Dr G. Kuiper: “The Importance of Sociological 
Research in connection with the Church and other Christian 
activities’. 

Saturday 8 September 
morning: 
Lecture by Prof. Dr A. Sizoo: ‘The Christian and Antiquity”. 
afternoon: 


Conducted Tour through Old-Amsterdam. 


Sunday 9 September 
Free. 


Monday 10 September 
morning: 
Lecture by Prof. Dr J. Booy: ‘Modern Medicine and Christian 
Life”, 
afternoon: 
Cultural evening presented by S.A.U.L. (Cultural Students’ 
Association of the Free University). 


Tuesday 11 September 
morning: 
Lecture by Prof. Dr Gesina H. J. van der Molen: “International 
Law and Christian Life’. 


Wednesday 12 September 
morning: 
Rev. J. H. Mulder: “Student and Christian Life”. 
afternoon: 
Farewell dinner. 


All interested are heartily invited to join. For information write to 
the Secretary, Keizersgracht 162, Amsterdam. 


INAUGURAL ORATIONS 


On Friday, the 6th of May 1955, Dr. G. J. de Vries delivered his 
inaugural address as Professor of Greek in the Faculty of Arts. The 
subject of the address was: Scholarship in a Mass Society*). 

Here follows a summary: 


1) De philoloog in de horde. Groningen/Djakarta, J. B. Wolters, 1955 (21 p.). 
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The speaker stated that the general appreciation of erudite knowledge, 
especially of classical scholarship, had tremendously decreased since the 
16th century. 

Some causes could be indicated for this process, such as, 

a. the development of independent disciplines that did not need to 
rely on the intermediary of classical scholars; 

b. the development of vernacular literatures, equivalent to the ancient 
ones; 

c. the differentiation of cultural work; in the 16th century a classical 
scholar often was a poet and a literary critic as well, now he seldom is; 

d. the massification that is the characteristic of our day. 

The speaker dwelt on a danger inherent to the use of the word ‘mass’ 
(‘herd’; the connotation was very clear in Dutch, that had used ‘horde’ 
since the translation of Ortega’s ‘‘Rebelion de las Masas’’); whoever feared 
Caliban’s revolt should have read his protest. 

He said that the world was very civilized at present; anybody read, but 
speech suffered. Spoken language was no longer a source of linguistic 
enrichment, style was dying under a burden of commonplaces from cheap 
reading matter. And those looking for a higher level did not want but 
contemporary work, and passed over former literature. 

He pointed out that in Antiquity some process similar to this took place. 
We did not know much about the first literary scholars. But the things 
we did know about Athens in the 5th century B.C. suggested that their 
activity stood not apart from the rest of Athens’ social life. Studying 
conditions and forms of learning in the third century it was obvious that 
then scholarship was already a more or less distinct profession, and students 
began to constitute a class asunder. A man like Callimachus consciously 
appealed to the happy few in his poems, probably he did so in his scholastic 
writings as well. 

In the second century B.C. learning reached a high level in the Alexandrian 
school, but it was not popular, which was clear from Herodicus’ epigram, 
leveled at the Alexandrian scholars who were expelled from the Museum 
ine 1460: 

The speaker explained this epigram as a symptom of massification. 
Moreover, all the work of Herodicus showed this trait. In his polemics 
with Plato he consciously distorted the facts, and it was telling that he 
obviously reckoned none of his readers would check the things he mentioned, 
though it could easily be done; merely skimming through Plato’s writings 
they would have discovered how little Herodicus’ assertions held true. 

Herodicus himself was a scholar — he committed ‘trahison de clerc’. 
His work was characteristic of the 2nd century, in which several symptoms 
indicated massification. 

The great difference between this massification and that of our day 
was that the masses in Antiquity did not grow anti-literary minded. On 
the contrary, the cult of words still grew, though it increasingly became 
a cult of ornamental phrases and empty words. The older literature was 
still being read, though only to find material for this cult. If an earnest 
scholar devoted himself to the study of literature his work was not in 
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regard. Only popular forms of learning, meeting the wants of those days, 
were in favour. 

Thus no actual parallel could be found. The close of Antiquity rendered 
superficial, but popular, philology. At present classical studies had a hey- 
day, though they were not popular. 

He said it seemed that classical scholars must resort to an ivory tower 
in our day. But they did not want to do so, 

a. because they wanted our civilization to benefit by the classical 
heritage; 

b. because they knew, from their own subject, that arrogant seclusion 
in an ivory tower would harm their work. 

If they were aware of the implications of a Christian way of life they 
would reject such a seclusion even more. 

Though, such a sense of community should not entice scholars, trying 
to spread the avail of ancient culture, to adapt themselves to the taste 
and the prejudices of the majority. 

The speaker concluded his lecture by pointing out what the consequences 
would be, if the scholars were to lose sight of these conditions. 


On Friday, the 14th of October 1955, Dr. G. de Jong, till then a 
lecturer, delivered his inaugural address on assuming the office of 
Professor ordinarius of economic geography in the Faculty of Eco- 
nomics. His subject was: Mental constructions of the geographic area 
in unity and diversity 7). 

Here follows a summary: 


There is a wide divergence of views on the geographic area, and they 
are closely connected with views on geography as a science. If it is held 
that geography is a chorological science, a view particularly evolved by 
Hettner and Hartshorne, geography is the study of the phenomena of 
the earth’s surface, of nature and culture in areal diversity. 

Geography is not concerned with the phenomena as such, but with the 
phenomena in areal relation. A phenomenon is geographic, if it differs 
areally. Phenomena not varying over the earth’s surface, do not constitute 
areas. A geographic area is, therefore, determined by a certain degree of 
areal uniformity of its phenomena differing from the areal uniformity of 
the phenomena in another area. 

Geographically an areal phenomenon is the more important, if in an area 
it is related to areal differentiations of other phenomena, since the 
geographic area is formed by all areal phenomena of nature and culture, 
by a totality. If a phenomenon is not or hardly related to the other 
phenomena in an area, it has little or no importance for the areal totality 
of the phenomena, it is of little or no significance for the geographic area. 
A geographic area is formed, therefore, by the areal uniformity of the 


2) Denkvormen van het geografisch gebied in eenheid en verscheidenheid. Gro- 
ningen/Djakarta, J. B. Wolters, 1955 (23 p.). 
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local or vertical connexions of the differentiations of various phenomena. 
This is the vertical unity of area. 

Geographical phenomena are, however, not only locally, vertically related, 
but also to a greater or less degree horizontally. By location and processes 
of movement the areally differentiated phenomena of different places 
exercise an influence on each other. This applies both to places situated 
close together and to places far remote from each other. The horizontal 
relations are essentially also totalitarian: A phenomenon in an area is 
vertically related to other phenomena in that area. The horizontal relations 
of a phenomenon in different areas are, consequently, also related to the 
other differentiated phenomena of those areas. And conversely, the vertical 
relations undergo the influence of the horizontal relations. 

If now small unit areas lying close together are combined into a 
horizontal unity of area, this is brought about in such a way that the mutual, 
the internal horizontal relations between the phenomena of the small unit 
areas within that region will in certain respects be greater than the external 
horizontal relations of those phenomena in that region with phenomena in 
small unit areas outside that region. In a specific geographic area, in a 
region, there is the relation of the parts to the whole. This whole is relative, 
however, because, besides internal relations, there are also external relations. 
Both the physical-geographical and the cultural-geographic phenomena have 
internal and external horizontal relations, although the significance of the 
external relations for modern culture areas with their many interlocal and 
international relations is much greater than for primitive areas. 

Every area forms part again of a larger area. The external horizontal 
relations of the phenomena of the separate areas lying close together, 
constitute the internal horizontal relations of the large area. A large area 
may also be formed because of the uniformity of the vertical relations, 
the criteria of uniformity being different in that case, and wider than in 
determining the smaller areas. 

The vertical unity of area is determined by uniformity, the horizontal 
unity by uniformity and diversity. According to whether one unity or the 
other is emphasized, the geographic area will differ as to size and form. 
Since both kinds of relations are of significance, the combination into one 
area of a maximum number of equal small units of area with a minimum 
number of small units of area which are unequal to the first-mentioned, 
is a warranted compromise. 

On looking more closely at the vertical unity it appears that there is 
no question of one single uniformity and one single unity. 

1. A really many phenomena and elements of those phenomena vary 
unequally; the diversity, however, is restricted by the influence exercised 
by some phenomena on others, or by mutual influence. 

2. The phenomena are not equally significant for each other: If, in the 
economic-geographic totality of a unit of area a nucleus of economic 
phenomena is the starting-point, and the other phenomena become related 
to this nucleus, the significance of these phenomena for the nucleus is 
quantitatively and qualititatively different. In the political-geographic 
totality this is equally the case and the order of importance of the 
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phenomena for the political nucleus is different again from that for the 
economic nucleus of the economic-geographic totality. 

So there is no question of one geographic totality, of one geographic 
area or region. According to the relations that are examined, a different 
geographic totality with a different areal extension, a different geographic 
area may appear. 

Unity of area is, therefore, determined by the areal extension and inter- 
relation of a nucleus of phenomena with those phenomena which have the 
greatest significance for the nucleus. The same applies to the horizontal 
unity of area, which is closely connected with the vertical unity. The 
geographic area is a mental construction of reality. It is a unity seen from 
definite angles, this area at the same time containing many phenomena and 
relations of these phenomena forming no uniformity and unity within that 
area. 

The areal phenomena in unity of area have size, form and location, and 
according to the characteristics of the phenomena: structure and function. As 
we are concerned with the interrelation of the phenomena in a definite unit 
of totality, attention should be paid to those characteristics of the phenomena 
which are essential to the structure and function of the particular totality 
in an areal unit. Some elements are of primary, others of secondary and 
tertiary importance. This depends on the whole situation of a definite 
period. This applies both to the physical-geographic and to the cultural- 
geographic totalities. In an economic-geographic totality it is especially 
the economic order and the technical cultural assets of a definite period 
which are of importance. 

The geographic phenomena in unity of area are fixed and conditioned 
by a particular period. Geography conceives a period as a space of time 
with a certain uniformity, in which no changes appear. This does not mean 
that the geographic phenomena are in rest; on the contrary, there is 
movement, action, but the processes are repeated and form a field of 
forces, which is in balance. In general, geography confines itself to the 
present time, but it is also possible to examine the geographic phenomena 
in a period of the past. But even in this historical geography the angle is 
areal. 

A geographic totality in an areal unit is made up of a nucleus of 
phenomena, for instance economic phenomena, to which the other pheno- 
mena, according to their importance for the economic phenomena as primary, 
secondary and tertiary factors, are related. In another period, in a different 
constellation, in case of changed economic phenomena, the other phenomena 
and the elements of these phenomena may have another meaning. Since 
many phenomena have a different areal differentiation, not only the struc- 
ture but also the areal extension of the economic-geographic totality chan- 
ges. The first totality is largely lost and is replaced with another forming 
a different region. Really there is, therefore, no question of change and 
development of the area, but the areal phenomena change and develop and, 
moreover, they change in a varying degree. 

Both special geography and general geography are concerned with a 
totality which in a particular period forms a geographic area. The totality 
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of the former is expressed in complexes of specific or idiographic concepts, 
that of the latter in complexes of generic or nomothetic concepts. As it is a 
question of the integration of the concepts, those elements of the areal 
phenomena are essential to forming the concepts, which are interrelated, 
which form a totality in an area in a certain period. These elements need 
not be the same as those that are essential to the process of generation, 
the genesis of the separate phenomena. 

A specific concept forms the sum and the whole of the component basic 
concepts; a generic concept contains what the basic concepts have in com- 
mon. As a complex of generic concepts can never comprise so many pheno- 
mena and elements of phenomena as a complex of specific concepts, and 
many phenomena and elements have different areal differentiations, the 
generic and the specific totality in an area will mostly not have the same 
areal extension. 

Units of geographic area are no organisms; they are mental constructions 
of reality. The unity is based on special viewpoints. These units have this 
in common that they are directed to an integration of areal differentiations 
of various phenomena into an areal totality. These totalities are distinguished 
by a different unity of totality which may differ in composition and areal 
extension. Each totality diverges again according as the vertical or the 
horizontal unity is emphasized. And a diversity will appear again in com-~- 
position and areal extension when the phenomena of a totality are con- 
sidered specifically or generically. All these divergences are conditioned by 
a definite period of time and will change in composition and areal extension 
in other periods. 


On Friday, the 2nd of December 1955, Mr. H. D. van Wijk took 
up his post as a lecturer in the Faculty of Law with a public lecture 
upon: Firmness and Vagueness in Administrative Law *). 

Here follows a summary: 


Our Civil Code has been called an undisturbed possession by P. Scholten 
in 1938; G. A. van Poelje expressed doubt about this opinion lately, not 
because the Code is in revision, but on account of the continual growth of 
administrative law. Then administrative law itself surely is not an un- 
disturbed possession: on the contrary it may be called the most moving part 
of our law, in a double sense: administrative law is moving, growing, 
developing itself, and it is moving people, who in this part of our law 
know less than elsewhere where they are. There is some bond between both 
kinds of movement; people are moved by the movement of law, but also 
because where it is firm in a formal sense it often remains vague in a 
material sense. This mobility — formal and material — is a bad thing, 
because the task of law is indeed that of bringing rest; and it is a bad thing 
especially in administrative law: the vague rule of article 1781 Civil Code, 
charging the borrower with the care of a “good family-man”, will not 


3) Uastheid en Uaagheid in het Bestuursrecht. Verenigi Ned f 
meenten, [1955] (36 p.). reniging van Nederlandse Ge 
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disquiet people so much, but the rule of article 7 Dwellingspace Act 1947 
does indeed, which gives the college of Burgomaster and aldermen the 
competence of requiring dwelling-space if they should judge it necessary 
for a suitable division of dwelling-room. Here the unsettledness disquiets, 
and all the more so as, if no form-mistakes have been made, if there is no 
evident capriciousness and if there has been no discord in the advice-com- 
mittee for dwelling-space-requirance, in this latter case the way to the 
judge is closed, which is opened for the above mentioned borrower and for 
the man who is charged with a penny too much in one tax or another. 
Where control seems to be most necessary there is no possibility for it: 
this indeed seems to be an unbalanced law. 

The lecture asks reflection about the causes of the need of firmness on 
one side and the necessity of vagueness on the other, which are found 
especially in the administrative law. These causes seem to be the same. 
Statute law must procure firmness; so the relation is to be considered be- 
tween law in a broader sense and statute law. 


More now than formerly it is believed that the value of the statute law 
is a relative one. It has been said that law must be found, not made. Indeed, 
but there is a difference: here the law records more that which grew out- 
side, there it establishes more that which without the written law would 
not so easily have become law at all. In our penal law theory we know the 
distinction of offences by virtue of the law and offences before the law; 
although the contrast was not sufficient there for the purpose meant, it is 
not senseless but it appears on wider fields than that of penal law: there is 
law of which the essence is due to the statute, and there is law that owes 
the statute more its surety, its being recognizable. The boundary-line is 
not that which divides law into private and public law. Is the purpose 
of the rule in question deciding for this border-line? Purpose of a rule is 
on one side justice, on the other side order. Surely to a certain extent one 
can say that where order is the purpose the statute is more establishing, where 
justice is the purpose the statute is more recording: justice can be fixed by 
the law, order can be created by it. But this distinction too is a relative 
one, as some instances clarify: the justice-meaning rules of the Dwelling- 
space Act 1947, of the Sunday Act and so on could not have grown into law 
without the written provisions; the order-meaning traffic-law could scarcely 
have been recorded differently than it is. 

The most decisive point for the need of the fixed form of the written 
law, of concrete provisions, thus seems to be: on one side: whether in the 
society a certain order is settled or not, by regular conduct in a certain 
way; and on the other side: if a moral rule is accepted so generally that it 
may be called law without more fixation (or is here too the regularity of 
the conduct—the doing so every time anew—more important for the accep- 
tation as law in continually wider circle than its being in accordance with 
the higher moral rule?). 

Administrative law now is precisely that never law which is not the 
result of an agelong steady and quiet growth or which may wait for such 
a growth in the future before coming to validness. It seeks to order new 
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social relations, the circumstances are new or at least the need of ordering 
them by law; there is no regular conduct to draw the rule from. Neverthe- 
less the need of law several times is urgent. 

So the more pressing need of the firmness of the law is connected with 
greater difficulty in giving it. Where order must be created technical ability 
of officers may help, but the law becomes incomprehensible for citizens. 
Where justice must be confirmed even this technical remedy is wanting, and 
law, in whatever way, at a distance from the concrete situation must be kept 
in vagueness, to be settled not than ,,in causa”. 

That the need of firmness of law many times can be realised least where 
it is most pressing becomes a stress if one gives attention to the third 
purpose of law which Prof. M. P. Vrij pointed to and discussed in a 
speech in 1952 “New life in the relation legislator-judge” and if he 
remarks then that this third purpose of law is seen most clearly in admini- 
strative law, Vrij says that if only justice and order were the purposes of 
law the law of different countries would show the same ,,pattern” in major 
lines. The truth is quite different. So a third purpose must come to notice: 
further development of the community. Well, especially in administrative 
law a certain regulation of law is often accepted since it seems to promise 
something for the development of the community; here law is looking for 
something that the legislator frequently has not yet ready in hands or clear 
before the eyes. 

So administrative law needs the firm form of the law more than other 
law on account of causes which at the same time prevent giving that 
concrete form: its subject is new, or it is seeking for something new that 
is not yet present at all. Law must not be made, but found, surely; but 
where in administrative law the fixed form of the law is realised the law 
is more similar to the constructed new suburb than to the grown old village 
(which is an undisturbed possession till today!); and where not, where the 
law is obliged to end with vague rules and discretions the law is less a 
document of law-finding and more a beginning of law-~seeking. In this 
situation is to be considered too whether sufficient surety of finding may 
be accepted. 

Not in all cases of not being sure of that, seeking can be put off. Not 
for example in the case of the Dwellingspace Act 1947: in this case it is easy 
to criticize, but the municipal boards had to do a necessary task, and they 
did it as well as might be expected. Objective rules could not be given 
beforehand; while working they have arisen to a certain extent. 

In other cases putting off is possible. In the case of the Small Business 
Settlement Act 1937 (a new law took its place in 1954) there have been 
certain doubts whether the legal way would lead to law. Here the law- 
decision about the settlement of businesses is divided among several exami- 
nation-tables; examination does not seem to ensure such an objective judge- 
ment as is commonly believed. 

Where administrative law has to end with vague rules or discretions, law- 
finding is an especially arduous task, and all the more so as at the same 
time control is reduced. 


Discretion is indeed free law-finding. Sometimes it is left to the applier 
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of law where the statute first answered the demand of firmness to a certain 
extent. So in a positive sense, and in a negative sense too in the power of 
annulling on account of conflict with the law (firm rule) or public interests 
(vague rule). 


Of essential value in the trouble which arises because firmness of law 
can least be given where it is needed most is the co-operation in law-finding 
by lower legislators. This way-out of trouble cannot be a general one: the 
field where this co-operation may be fruitful is changing too: the own life 
for instance of municipalities is nowadays shown less in their bylaws 
founded on article 168 Municipalities Act than in provisions based on several 
special laws. To what extent co-operation of lower bodies may be required 
is a question of law too, and surely a difficult one, as is obvious in recent 
legislation-experiences: the new Sunday Act has soon been revised in the 
direction of more lower co-operation, and the Shop Closing Act 1951 is 
said to need a revision too; more co-operation of municipalities (and pro- 
vinces?) seems to be recommendable on account of the great local varia- 
bility of circumstances. Should not even more local influence concerning 
the Sunday-closing be accepted (in the line of the Sunday Act and the 
municipal competence as for diversion, café-opening etc. on Sundays): why 
should not the local government here bear more responsability too, as is 
pleaded in financial affairs? 

Municipal legislators have — and this is important — experience in law- 
finding in several different fields, more than the new trade-legislators will 
ever have. 


In the special law-finding difficulties of administrative law the judge can 
only come to meet: he is coming from the other side, and when difficulties 
are growing he has to remain at a greater distance. Discretions of the admi- 
nistration, a field of free law-finding, must remain, because worked-out 
objective rules cannot be given everywhere. 


So it has to be accepted that the organs of administration have a full law- 
task. Vrij called in his mentioned speech legislator and judge the principal 
figures in the field of law. Surely here, in administrative law, where the 
proved third law-purpose is speaking mostly, a third player must necessarily 
be accepted: administration, surely complicating the game, but playing the 
vacant middle-piece of the field which is unattainable for legislator and 
judge if they observe good game-rules. 

This full law-task should be recognized by the organs of the administra- 
tion themselves, by the judge and by the legislator, but by the citizen too, 
so that more peace is found about the newer part of law. Administrative 
law remains abstract in many respects, like a modern picture, which is not 
understood by the man in the street. The select group of insiders has a task 
of bringing the found law to the people for whom it was found. 

More security of administrative law may be sought, but to a certain extent 
it remains a disturbed possession. 


REVIEW OF BOOKS 


Martin J. Wijngaarden, The Future of the Kingdom, in Prophecy and Ful- 
fillment. Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Mich., 1955 (211 p.). 


This book was first published in 
1934, and it is now reprinted un- 
altered. 

It is devoted, especially, to the 
study of the scope, the sphere, of 
spiritualization in Scripture (page 
196). In particular rebutting the Pre- 
millennial position, appealing to 
Scripture itself, it is proved that the 
Old Testament prophecies concer- 
ning theocracy are not meant to be 
literal, they are spiritually fulfilled, 
or will be fulfilled so. 

It is demonstrated in a quiet, sys- 
tematic, and to my opinion, convin- 
cing way. The author continually 
deals with subjects that are impor- 
tant even apart from their relation 
to the tenets of the Chiliasts, e. g. 
the contrast of the New Covenant 
(Jer. 31 : 31 and below) with the Old 
Covenant, page 121 and below, the 
royal character of the Suffering Ser- 
vant in Isaiah, page 49 and below 
(which is again topical owing to 
views of Engnell, Mowinckel and 
others), and so on. 

The author admitts that some pro- 
phecies are meant to be taken literal- 
ly, and he raises the question how 


the demarkation line between pro- 
phecies of the two kinds should be 
drawn. To my opinion it is less easy 
to draw such a line than the author 
suggests. The instances of literal ful- 
fillment he quotes in chapter I are 
not so striking, in my opinion, as 
they are evidently to him. 

Dealing with literal fulfillment, he 
also considers the problem of the 
significance of the Jews’ return to 
Palestine, which is a burning question 
again at present. As a matter of 
course, this is the very point on 
which the book shows to be dating 
back some twenty years. Further- 
more, it should be borne in mind 
that the author is dealing in particu- 
lar with the question whether or not 
the Premillennial position is tenable, 
which is also the actual point under 
consideration concerning the return 
of the Jews. Nevertheless, his argu- 
mentation includes important ele- 
ments. I agree with his circumspect 
conclusions. 

The author supplied us with a 
valuable book which deserves to be 
studied seriously. 


NIC. H. RIDDERBOS 


NO ABDICATION 


“Creaking doors hang long’—the history of philosophy seems to 
prove it. We have known her now for more than two thousand years, 
and there have never been wanting complaints about her condition ~ 
complaints from outsiders as well as from adepts; and the latter often 
prove to be the least pleased with the state of her health. Nevertheless 
she is still going strong and her health is still not breaking down; 
apparently the urge to seek her is ineradicable. 

However, her life is, and remains menaced; also by the competition 
of other arts which pretend to be able to take over her task and even 
to be better qualified to carry it out. Imitation still is the sincerest 
form of flattery; but it brings with it the danger that the imitation 
ousts the original article from the market, especially when the imitation 
is cheaper. Nearly 2500 years ago Plato complained already about 
the fact that many wrongly styled their art “philosophy”, “for in 
comparison with the other arts the prestige of philosophy even in her 
present low estate retains a superior dignity’). And to-day we often 
see, especially in the United States, the epithet “philosophy” applied 
to a strange amalgam of vague bits of worldly wisdom, cheap 
profundities for the greater part, with practical hints for the execution 
of some function or occupation. The danger referred to is far from 
imaginary—the ‘‘philosophy”’ of Isocrates was definitely cheaper than 
that of Plato and Aristotle; the Academy and the Lyceum demanded 
hard thinking, harder at least than was necessary with Isocrates—and 
Isocrates has won; the struggle between science and rhetoric has been 
decided in favour of the latter; and one of the causes of the decline 
of classical Antiquitity is undoubtedly to be sought in the extravagant 
cult of the word. I would rather not make a prognosis as to our own 
times. 

Now there should be no misunderstanding. We do not mean to 
make a plea for a philosophy which is to be autonomous in the sense 


1) Rep. 495 D (Shorey’s translation). 
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that she is to be allowed to occupy her throne unassailably; in such 
a way our University never intended to pursue the study of philosophy 
or science, and it is to be hoped it never will at any time in the future; 
did it not owe its foundation also to the protest against a science 
which was deemed unassailable in that sense? On the other hand, 
if ‘sovereignty in one’s own sphere” is more than the slogan to which 
it has often been reduced, this also implies that philosophy, serious 
philosophy that is”), is judged by its own standards. And this is no 
longer the case when the evalution of philosophy is influenced by a 
respect for all kinds of non-philosophic achievements of our days. 

I am thinking now of a definite case. In a book which has just 
appeared *), Lodge wonders in how far Plato’s philosophy still has 
some meaning for modern thought, and then he thinks he had better 
“begin by establishing some of the very great differences which 
distinguish at least the framework of Plato’s thought from ours. In 
the first place, while (as a philosopher) Plato—of course—is at home 
with the immensities and eternities, and tends to speak with an amused 
smile of the restricted vision which cannot see beyond the small-town 
home environment, or the Mediterranean, or even the starry heaven 
above, in practice the son of Ariston and Perictione is a thorough- 
going Hellene. His thought is geared to a very small scale”. 

It may be remarked that Plato’s ‘amused smile” makes it at least 
probable that he was aware of these limitations himself—and would 
this awareness not mean that he has overcome them? Besides the 
passages quoted by Lodge there is one which makes this quite clear: 
“I am convinced... that it (i.e. the earth) is very big, and that we 
who live between the Phasis river and the pillars of Hercules (i.e. the 
limits of the inhabited world) inhabit only a small part of it, living 
round the coast of the (Mediterranean) sea like ants or frogs by a 
pond’’*) (maybe Lodge’s words ‘the Mediterranean” allude to this 
passage ”)). 

Are passages like this and others relevant? They would be, even if 


”) Not every confused lucubration is entitled on the strength of this principle 
to make an attempt at justifying its existence. The logical and legal objections 
to the “positivism” of the last sentence have to be swallowed, I fear! 

8) R. C. Lodge, The philosophy of Plato, London, 1956, pp. 281 ff. 

*) Phaedo 109 AB (Hackforth’s translation). Cp. about the humour of this passage 
and the polarly related passage 78 A ,,Hellas is wide, and in it there are, I suppose, 
many good men”, my Spel bi Plato, Amsterdam, 1949, pp. 217f.; about the 
grandiose vision of the ,,real earth” as it is seen from above in Phaedo 110 A ff. 
op. cit. pp. 293 ff. 

») Of course Professor Lodge’s competence as an interpreter of Plato (he has 
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philosophy had entirely become sociology. The inhabitant of a small 
city-state is, indeed, in a much more favourable position than the 
inhabitant of a huge empire to observe all kinds of phenomens from 
close by: only when quantitative alterations lead to qualitative changes, 
is he handicapped. But since when is quantity of primary importance 
to the philosopher? The telescope speaks about millions of light 
years... to the mind of the astronomer. Speaks? And then millions 
of lightyears—so what? Pascal has said that the eternal silence of 
the infinite spaces terrified him. Valéry’s terse reply, after more than 
two centuries, is well-known: he was not terrified. And in a sense 
both were right °). | 
To reject spiritualism, which has done so much harm, surely does 
not imply a glorification of quantity over mind. Of course Lodge does 
not mean to do so, but I do find in him symptoms of sociologism; a 
troublesome modern illness. If we were to give way to it, we should 
hardly believe any longer that St. Augustine was able to discover the 
immense palace of memory — didn’t he live in a small African town? *) 
But, just like St. Augustine, Plato intended ‘‘eternities’”, and Lodge 
will not hear of it. “The quod semper, ubique, ab omnibus of the 
ancient and medieval mind, we regard as the merest rhetorician’s 
phrase’’. And he does so, not from the dislike of “eternal truths”, which 
actuated Shestov. Shestov was a madman, in the eyes of many people, 
though at least “but mad north-north-west”, and with all the 
impetuosity of his brilliant mind he has opposed the “eternal truths’’ >) 
in order to vindicate the rights of the individual (properly speaking 
this general term is unusable; the rights of Tom, Dick and Harry, one 
would have to say). We certainly do not find this in Lodge. Like 
so many of our contemporaries, he is obsessed by the discovery of 
time. It may be conceded that the idea of time in Greek thought has 
not yet been sufficiently examined (at least that of progressing time) ®). 


inter alia three major publications on Plato’s pedagogics, his ethics and _ his 
aesthetics to his credit) is far above discussion. 

6) Valéry had little love for Pascal, and his dislike often made him unjust, 
as we can see, even if we do not take account of the anti-Christian ressentiment and 
the large dose of chauvinisme, from his statement that Pascal “squandered his 
time on sewing papers (the famous Mémorial is meant) into shirts instead of 
saving for France the glory of finding the infinitesimal calculus”. 

7) Confessiones X, VIII, 12 ff. 

8) Many of the works of Shestov (Chestov, Sjestow) have been translated into 
French, English, Dutch and German. Le Pouvoir des Clefs (Paris 1928) is one of 
the best, in my opinion. 

®) Cp. on the one hand B. A. van Groningen, Jn the Grip of the Past, Leyden 
1953, passim; on the other S. Lauffer, Der antike Fortschrittsgedanke, Act. d. 
XIe Congr. Intern. de Phil., Amsterdam 1953, pp. 37—44. 
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Lodge, however, means more important matters when he writes: “We 
are all too well schooled in history and sociology, not to mention the 
constructions of our physical and biological scientists, to do anything 
but smile indulgently at the timeless transcendental realm, which a 
Platonic philosopher is supposed to survey from end to end”. After 
this one surely expects more than the statement that ‘the attempt... 
to apply the ideal marriage-relations devised for Plato’s guardians. 
to the ruling class of any modern community, would be grotesque!’ 
If Lodge’s assertion, given immediately after the statement quoted 
above on the smile at the timeless transcendental realm, that 
“nowadays we are all... much more akin to Protagoras’, really 
means what the words say, he opts for the relativism of Protagoras. 
Surcly Plato made it clear, once for all, in his Theaetetus that 
knowledge which in the sense of Protagoras ‘‘moves with the times”, 
cannot be knowledge. 

But Lodge deliberately wishes “to move with his time’: how else 
can it be explained that he thinks he can answer the question whether 
Plato’s philosophy still is of significance for modern thought, with 
statistics of the extent to which Plato’s different works are read by 
students to-day. It makes us think of the vulgar advertising-campaign 
of some manufacturers or shopkeepers: a hundred, a thousand or a 
million people are invited to give their opinion as to the brand they 
“think best”; the one that obtains most votes, “‘is’’ best—on this 
subject, too, Plato has made some good remarks—, and Lodge knows 
the danger of confusing the factual with the normative; later on he 
even admits that in many cases normative ‘‘Platonic thought” remains 
indispensable! But he is modern *°). 


10) He is typically “modern” also in that he quotes Spengler in support of his 
assertion that the Greeks did not know time. The wide circulation in Germany 
of Spengler’s Untergang after World War I was understandable from the mentality 
prevailing there at the time; the fact that shortly before and especially after 
World War II the book was so widely distributed in France and the Anglosaxon 
countries, is an alarming symptom. 

Spengler’s book, which is as weak philosophically as it is historically (the 
“Arabian culture” of the first millennium after Christ!) contains a wealth of 
stimulating remarks—the author was a man of great discernment. But the book 
can only be used by seasoned scholars; in the hands of immature students or the 
general reader it creates mischief. 

A short note is typical of Spengler; he tells us how Wilhelm von Humboldt 
after the battle of Waterloo wrote in his diary: “Empires perish, but one single 
good verse lives on”, and then he reacts with a sneer: “Plato is eternal... for 
literary scholars, but Napoleon dominates all of us inwardly”. He fails to see 
that without Plato he could not have written a single line of his book. Humboldt’s 
note was perhaps somewhat cheap romanticism; Spengler’s sneer, however, stil! 
cheaper “realism”’. 
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And lastly Lodge is typically modern in his rather uncritical adoration 
of the natural sciences. For one thing, because of their results: ,,to-day, 
science is definitely with us... Why raise questions, when the turn 
of a switch or the touch of a button brings light, heat and power... ?” 
It is true; it is equally true, however, that all Greeks would have held 
us barbarians for that mentality. But also in his worship of them 
because of their methods; and he is quite right in saying that philosophy 
has nothing to do with it. When, however, he declares: “We no 
longer argue about the principles of science, or concern ourselves with 
its epistemological or metaphysical prolegomena’”’, he demands on the 
part of philosophy an abdication which it can or may never make. 

‘Man must always philosophize’, Aristoteles said, “for, if there 
is to be no philosophizing, there must still be some philosophizing 
that there shall be no philosophizing’’. If philosophy is to leave the 
principles of natural science out of consideration, this science itself 
will start philosophizing. Sometimes very felicitously—we can hardly 
have respect enough for what has been discovered in the process of 
axiomatisation of the natural sciences, but frequently not altogether 
beyond challenge. Ovink never wearied of pointing out the risks of 
such a procedure“), and that perspicacious scholar, Susan Stebbing. 
has in a masterly fashion shown the strange extrapolations of a natural 
science which is not sufficiently aware of its limits ’*). There is only 
the critical examination of the concepts to remedy this, the systematiza- 
tion of the human mind, which cannot be designed by any special 
science: this is and remains the work of philosophy. 

We can only know the principles of a special science, if we survey 
the whole of the sciences. But the fact which is far more important 
and which Lodge seems to overlook entirely, is that science is only 
one definite form of human activity and that it cannot determine 
its place in the midst of and over against other activities itself. This 
is common knowledge now—perhaps we ought to say again—; 
although we may add that it must have been very naive minds that 
needed the atom bomb to see it again. 

The topicality of Plato’s thought is in no small measure based on 
the very fact that he made an attempt both to describe the conglomerate 
of sciences in its systematic connexion, and to determine the place 
of science in the totality of human life. In this respect it matters little 
whether other philosophers may or may not have seen this more 


11) B. J. H. Ovink, De zekerheid der menschelijke kennis, Zutphen 1928. 
12) |. S. Stebbing, Philosophy and the Physicists, London 1937. 
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keenly than he; we are here concerned with the task of philosophy 
as such, and seen from that angle Plato’s attempt is exemplary. 

I am aware of the fact that in the above I have not done full justice 
to Professor Lodge, and I must apologize for it. In the rest of the 
chapter from which I quoted several statements have been qualified, 
be it not sufficiently, in my opinion. I chose him as an exponent of a 
modern trend, which in an unmistakably more or less intellectualistic 
feeling of triumph invites philosophy to abdicate. She will have to 
refuse. 


Gu]. DESVRIES 


SOCIAL DISTANCE BETWEEN LEADERS AND 
GROUP MEMBERS 


Leadership and the figure of the leader, and also the relation to 
the group are among the very important subjects of sociology *). Philo- 
sophic as well as positive sociology (sociography) are interested in 
them, and rightly so, since in our society we daily and everywhere 
meet with the problems of leading and being led. It may be considered 
sufficiently known that in particular the Calvinistic doctrine has in- 
fluenced the political, juridical and social meaning of authority. It does 
not leave us in doubt about the normative principles which have to be 
postulated here. It likewise interests sociology what normative princi- 
ples have socially asserted themselves, that is to say what positive 
norm has been produced by the normative principle and the manner 
how this has taken place. The fashion of wearing longer frocks did 
not all of a sudden and very mysteriously come into vogue; no, there 
are norm-determining factors. They are the persons who set the exam- 
ple, who are leaders in society. They have an important function; 
but for them society would become rigid. It may be true that every 
one may be of the opinion that in economic life every one should 
receive what is due to them, but the executives of the trade-unions 
and the boards of the associations of employers respectively deter- 
mine how much exactly that will be. 

This example shows already that leadership is not universal; the 
leader is not a leader in everything and everywhere”). This is also 
stated explicity by Max Weber in his definition of Domination. 
“Herrschaft soll heiszen die Chance fiir einen Befehl bestimmten 
Inhalts bei angebbaren Personen Gehorsam zu finden” *). Bei angeb- 
baren Personen. Not with all and everyone. To his definition “A 


1) This article is mainly a summary of the public lecture I gave at the accession 
of the office of lecturer in social research at the Free University. G. Kuiper, 
Terreinverkenning voor het sociografisch onderzoek naar de sociale afstand tussen 
leiders en leden, 1954. Van Gorcum, Assen. __ 

2) Emory S. Bogardus, Leaders and leadership, 1934, p. 268. 

3) Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. In: Grundrisz der Sozial-dkonomik. 


III. Abteilung, 1925, p. 28. 
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leader is a person who exerts special influence over a number of 
people”. Bogardus afterwards rightly adds that “leadership is per- 
sonality in action under group conditions’ *). We shall have to reckon 
with this from the very beginning. 

But we shall first have to enter into Max Weber's definition stated 
above somewhat more fully. Naturally Weber's name must be men- 
tioned first, as his sociology has sometimes been described as Domi- 
nation sociology, ‘‘Herrschaftsoziologie’. In the word “obedience”, 
however, there is something unsatisfactory, in consequence of which 
his definition approaches that of power very closely indeed: “Macht 
bedeutet jede Change, innerhalb einer sozialen Beziehung den eigenen 
Willen auch gegen Widerstreben durchzusetzen, gleichviel worauf 
diese Chance beruht.” In my opinion the leadership concept does not 
necessarily imply an element of obedience (and by consequence 
order) or power, but rather: authority, appointment, prestige. Weber's 
Herrschaft certainly does not refer to all leadership. Weber himself 
finds the explanation of obedience in the mores, affections, in material 
interests and in ideal motives °). All those forms of leadership exercised 
through superior ability and more or less unconsciously, that is not 
within the framework of order and obedience, can hardly be consi- 
dered to belong to Weber's Herrschafft, Domination. The vast 
trouble taken by Winckelmann to fit such kind of leadership into it, 
hardly seems to me to have been rewarded ®). Weber’s whole theory 
and concept apparatus, for that matter, seems to be specially grafted on 
the stock of political life. Nor is the fact that every domination aims 
at legitimation, as Weber puts it, applicable to every leader. His 
division of domination, also, into three types (the rational, the tradi- 
tional and the charismatic type) can in my opinion not be gene- 
talised. 

It would seem to me that the leader can better be defined as the person 
who succeeds in guiding others in a definite situation, definite group, 
definity community or society to a definite aim. 

The social figure of the leader is by no means amorphous. It takes 
its shape by the social structure in which the leader operates. In a 
natural group like the family paternal authority will often coincide 


4) Bogardus, p. 3. 

SmWeber pe l22. 

°) Johannes Winckelmann, Legititdt und Legalitét in Max Webers Herrschafts- 
soztologie, 1952, p. 53 ff. He says that the “Herrschaft — je nach ihrer Art mit 
einem typischen Legitimitdtsanspruch auftritt, sich bemtht den Glauben an ihre 
Legitimitat (Prestige) zu erwecken und zu pflegen.” 
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with leadership, in an economic group like a business, the manager, 
in a political group like the party, the party leader. Their leadership 
is based upon the power they have as the men in authority in their 
own groups. They often find the members following them merely by 
virtue of this authorized leadership. 

Of a different nature already is leadership in social relations‘). 
Here it is generally not authority which creates leadership, but the 
personal superior ability or the possession of means of coercion or 
other weapons. Although there is always same overlapping, the for- 
mer is nevertheless not the same as Weber's charismatic domination, 
which is based upon ‘‘der auszeralltaglichen Hingabe an die Heilig- 
keit oder die Heldenkraft oder die Vorbidlichkeit einer Person und 
den durch sie offenbarten oder geschaffenen Ordnungen’”’ *). I do not 
think that the concept of charismatic leadership is applicable to the 
leadership of the great scholar over his colleagues; it rests on the 
prestige which he has won for himself by his ability. 

In some cases leadership is of a legitimate nature, as in the com- 
munity groups. But whether this leadership is in practice effectuated 
will depend upon his prestige. Formally the father is the authorized 
leader in the family, but if he is a hen-pecked husband, if the prestige 
of his wife is greater and her personality stronger than his, she is 
the leader. The leader who leads, not legitimately but solely on the 
ground of prestige, may be called a prestige leader, to distinguish him 
from those whom we might call power-leader, because they have the 
disposal of the means (legitimate of illegitimate), irrespective of the 
extent of their prestige to assert their will. The influence of the 
power-leaders is never unconscious, but always organized. 

The prestige-leaders are often informal leaders. In the factory the 
factory foreman is often the formal leader. In the circle of the unskilled 
workmen, however, the leadership should be of a different character 
than in that of the skilled worker. As in the case of the first-men- 
tioned group the work does not require a great deal of supervision 
and guidance, it is more important that the foreman — in order to get 
the work done and get it done well — should show a willingness to 
listen to the difficulties and in general to contingencies in the personal 
sphere and to meet them effectively than that he should give technical 


7) Ie. The relations between people (or between community groups) in wich 
they are not made a unity, but act co-ordinated next to or even opposite each 
other (e.g. buyer-seller, two churches, two belligerent nations). 

8) Weber, p. 124. 
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business advice. There is some truth in the remark of a factory fore- 
man who said: ‘‘They are just like children” °). 

There may exist a distinct contrast between the leader who is in 
authority and the prestige leader, if the former does not possess the 
required prestige. Oldendorff mentioned the case of a factory where 
it was intended to promote an able workman who enjoyed the full 
confidence of his fellowworkers, to be a foreman. When the working 
group happened to hear about it, a deputy was sent to the personnel 
manager with the request not to do this as in that case the group 
would lose the man it trusted '°). A formal sanctioning of the infor- 
mal leadership or the legalization of the position of the prestige leader 
by making him an authorized leader, is not always appreciated. In the 
blue-print organization the factory foreman is the intermediary be- 
tween the works management and the workmen and as such no longer 
one of their group. 

I wish to use this example from the study of human relations in 
industry as a starting point for the following concept. In the factory 
the managing-director as well as the factory foreman is an authorized 
leader, but both exercise their authority on a different level. The 
regulations and orders of the management to the workmen only reach 
the latter via the lines of communication existing in the factory (for 
instance via the general works manager, the departmental manager 
and the factory foreman). Whitehead even refuses to call it leader- 
ship and calls it organization, because the director also performs work 
of a quite different order and hardly forms part of the group, 
although it must be said that this argumentation is not very strong 1). 
The leadership of the factory foreman is direct. There is a difference 
in social distance between management and workmen on the one 
hand, and between factory foreman and workmen on the other, which 
difference is the resultant of a difference in hierarchic distance and 
a difference in the sphere of operations, which means social-economic 
distance. 

The influence of the prestige leader is unmistakable in his results, 
but it requires close observation to find out how they are brought about. 
There is, for instance, the adoption of behaviour and culture patterns. 


*) Burleigh B. Gardner, Human relations in industry, 1947, p. 26. 

10) A. Oldendorff, De betekenis van de bedrijfssociologie voor de sociale weten- 
schappen. In: Sociologisch Jaarboek VII, 1953, p. 95. 

™) T. N. Whitehead, Leadership in a free society. A study in human relations, 
based on an analysis of present-day industrial civilization, 1950° (1936") chapter V. 
The evolution of modern leadership, p. 78/79. 
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I would almost postulate that few social influences can be mentioned, 
so important as that of the prestige leader. In friendly human inter- 
course (visits, club), these leading figures may come to occupy such 
a leading position that they begin to give colour to the culture pattern, 
which may be defined as the total of such behaviours and spiritual 
and material matters as form a certain unity in fixed mutual relations. 
These changes in the culture pattern, indeed, do not arise in some 
mysterious way, spontaneously. With a certain amount of justice we 
might speak of a ‘‘Gereformeerde’ (Calvinistic) culture pattern in 
Holland, be it that it shows important variations. However, this 
pattern is unthinkable without the special influence of Kuyper, who 
moved far beyond the social groups in which he acted as leader (first 
the ““Hervormde’’ Church, afterwards the ‘‘Gereformeerde”’ Churches, 
Free University, Anti-revolutionary party). Although no man of letters, 
he influenced by his prestige the word choice and literary style of the 
members of the ‘‘gereformeerde’” Churches. Of such leaders the 
prestige is such that they become dominant also in other social groups 
and circles. This may also occur in an unfavourable way and — to a 
limited extent — also with the minor gods. 

By way of catalysator réle-play is often resorted to. In daily life 
we improvise only little, but play there the parts we know. There are 
schoolmasters who play their réle of teacher so intensively and keep 
up their character so well that they also display it outside the school, 
that is in other community and social groups. They are the people who 
play the schoolmaster everywhere. The normal situation is that our 
social rdle does not dominate over our personality réle, that is the 
part of our behaviour and our attitude which we have as it were 
written ourselves because of our personality. Sometimes the réle of 
leader suits some people so well that they wrongly continue to play 
it also in those spheres in which they are no leaders. This causes con- 
fusion and tensions. This is the only explanation why a book by 
Einstein about religion is printed and sold. Maybe his followers in 
their need of certainty forced him to do so. This thought suggests itself 
to us when reading the interviews of Karl Barth on the E.D.C., 
German rearmament etc., whose remarks do not go beyond the level 
of ale-house politics 2). In America sociological research has been 
made showing that a number of prominent persons in different 


12) Karl Barth on the rearmament of Germany. In: De Hervormde Kerk, 
16 Oct. 1954. 
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spheres were given much authority in other domains ™*). It is clear 
that réle conflicts may also occur, for instance with the leader of a 
party or trade-union, who has risen socially and nevertheless also 
wishes to keep up his réle of workman, although he considers the 
role of those who move in government circles etc. to be necessary 
as well"). 

The prestige leader involuntarily applies his gifts and abilities in 
social relations or a community group. By the multiplicity of situations 
in which, sometimes in spite of himself, he acts in a leading function, 
plays the part of a leader, he often exercises a great influence on what 
we called the culture pattern. This is, however, only possible, if he 
can back his leadership by his prestige. Mostly there are clear boun- 
daries. Not everything that he aims at, catches on, but he is mostly 
aware of it. Leadership is always a compromise between leading and 
being led, the scales tipping slightly in favour of the leader. Leader- 
ship in undifferentiated societies is generally based on a great 
prestige: the tribal chief is, as a rule, only primus inter pares. In such 
a case an intense interaction is possible between leaders and directed, 
because the social distance between them is slight. 

Social distance. Let us now consider this concept first. It was 
introduced by Georg Simmel (Soziologie, 1908), although G. Tarde 
(Les lois de l'imitation, 1900) used it already before him: he measured 
the distance between two social ranks by the degree of imitation 
existing between them. 

There is an objective and a subjective social distance 1°). The 
objective social distance indicates the extent to which it is possible 
for people to contact each other. This contact is never optional, neutral. 
According to the relationship in which it takes place, it calls forth in 
a greater or lesser degree emotions in those that meet: tension, joy, 
fear, sorrow, admiration, dislike. These emotions are the resultants of 
the relation between those that meet, the frequency of the contact, and 
the object of the meeting. Seeing a child again after many years rouses 


™) Bowden, Caldwell and West, Halo-prestige. In: Journ. Abn. and Soc. Psych., 
1954. 

14) Cf. Bernard Barber, Participation and mass apathy in associations. In: Alvin 
W. Gouldner and others, Studies in leadership. Leadership and democratic action, 
1950, p. 494—497. 

15) Poole’s distinction of social and personal distance would seem to me to be 
based on the overuse of the in itself vague term group and the absence of the 
concept of social relations. The distance between two persons is surely social, too! 
At any rate there is no essential difference between social and personal distance. 
Willard Poole, Distance in sociology. In: American Journal of Sociology, vol. 
XXXII, 1927/28, p. 104. 
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stronger emotions than a talk with the milkman about the price of the 
milk. The meeting is the most social event that I know; that is the 
reason why social distance, too, is such an important concept. The 
meetings show different aspects 1°). It is not so that every one meets 
every one. It is far more likely for the inhabitants of the same street 
to meet than for, say a New Yorker to meet a Londoner. A lawyer will 
more easily meet a secondary schoolteacher than a workman. The 
cause of social distance may, therefore, be the great geographical 
distance, but also, as in the last-mentioned case, a difference in cul- 
ture pattern. A difference in standard of living, cultural and aesthetic 
habits may have caused such a difference in the trend of one’s inte- 
rests and in one’s style of living, that the possibilities of the contact 
become only slight because of the danger there is of feeling bored in 
one another's company. Of course a contact does take place now and 
then: the doctor meets the skilled workman in time of illness. But we 
are here concerned with those meetings in which the social distance 
is relevant. In the social relation of doctor and patient this is hardly 
the case. It is the case in a club, a study group, a young men’s associ- 
ation, in the class room. In general it may be said that it is the primary 
groups in Cooley’s sense (Social Organization) in which the social 
distance is never great. For distance is characterized by a lack of fami- 
liarity, weakness of the we-feelings, less solidarity, smaller frequency 
of the personal contacts, whereas the primary group by definition 
presupposes great frequency of the contacts, a considerable intimacy 
of intercourse, a good deal of solidarity and interest in one another's 
weal and woe. Jf in a primary group a great social distance is mani- 
fested between some members, this is a situation of internal discord, 
disorderliness, which may produce serious tensions. 

By the side of objective social distance there is a subjective distance, 
that is the individual or collective appreciation, estimation of the 
distance towards other persons or groups. Whereas objective social 
distance is based upon real differences in culture and behaviour 
patterns, a subjective social distance can only be caused by the fact 
that it can no longer be judged correctly owing to artificial obstacles 
or hindrances. At most there is a different behaviour pattern. Within 
the Dutch ‘““Hervormde” (Reformed) Church many church officers 
have a feeling of social distance (greater or smaller) towards the 
churchwardens, which is only artificial as a result of all kinds of 


16) Cf. D. J. van Lennep, Gewogen — bekeken — ontmoet in het psychologisch 
onderzoek, 1949, especially p. 8/9. 
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anachronistic privileges enjoyed by the latter, a relic of a time when 
financial matters were considered to be more important than spiritual. 

A vast role in preserving these distance feelings is played by the 
stereotypes. The characteristic feature of a stereotype is that the 
picture one has about a person or group is emotive and therefore 
factually less correct. The whole of these pictures mainly consists 
of prejudices. If they concern a group, also the wild generalization is 
typical. Den Hollander in his inaugural address ‘The other nation” 
pointed out that stereotypes always aim at “explaining” why one’s 
own nation is always superior to another. One’s own group (in-group) 
may take the place of one’s own nation and the other nation may be 
replaced by the out-group. The superiority urge always impels man 
to consider his own group superior to the others and to make it appear 
so. In the case of objective social distance stereotypes of both parties 
in respect of each other are perceptible, but usually they are coarse 
and naive. They are subtle in the case of subjective social distance 
which is not justified by an objective distance. The truth of this 
assertion is particularly well demonstrated by the recent conflict in 
the ‘‘Gereformeerde”’ (Calvinistic) Churches in the Netherlands, which 
resulted in a separation. There is no objective distance, but one feels 
a subjective social distance and with an elaborate stock of stereotypes 
about one another the parties continue to hold themselves aloof from 
each other. Not only the contact is an emotive event, but also the urge 
not to meet. 

Meanwhile an alarming development is noticeable: we find more 
and more frequently how an undesirable, more or less great, social 
distance arises which may lead to the community groups all becoming 
an apparatus which continues to work without the cooperation of the 
members. More and more the leaders are beginning to form part of 
the category of the organizers (administrators), who keep the 
mechanism going: they carry on negotiations, they hold meetings, 
they sit in committees and councils, but the direct contact with the 
members is growing weaker and weaker, and as a consequence the 
social distance becomes greater. The group, which on ideal and 
material grounds worked enthusiastically and was keenly interested, 
— in the trade union a defeat of the union was experienced as a per- 
sonal defeat — then becomes rigid and a mere apparatus. 

When a trade union, a political party and suchlike bodies are 
instituted, an apparatus is built up; the consequence is always some 
sort of standardization and uniformity, Inevitably the freedom of 
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movement is lost to a certain extent. Improvised actions, not expert, 
now swift, now slow, often sudden, but always performed with élan, 
typical of a movement, are canalized to routine and schematic actions, 
uninspired and efficient, due to the apparatus of the institution, which 
has become traditional by its expertness and inclines to conser- 
vatism **). Such institutionalism is almost unavoidable, but there are 
community groups to which this in its worst forms is unbearable. 
Some of these groups are no doubt the church, the democratic poli- 
tical party and the trade union or occupational organization. A church 
which is no longer a movement, but has become only an institution, 
does not do any missionary work at home or abroad; in such a church 
it is the regulations that reign supreme. In such a situation the danger 
of a church split is very great. Last year it was stated in a newspaper 
that in the London dockers’ strike the fact was brought very clearly 
that for years there has been a confidence crisis between the powerful 
leaders at the top of the transport workers organization with a 
membership of one million and a half and the men in the docks, 
whose complaints were often dealt with inadequately as a result of 
trade union bureaucracy. 

The minister is also in a leadership position. Perhaps even par 
excellence. He needs to lead the church, to direct and guide her. In a 
wider we may also say that the theologian is a leader. Kooistra defines 
him as follows: “A theologian is he who, in personal and living faith, 
availing himself of his knowledge of theology acquired by his acade- 
mic studies, gives energetic and warranted guidance to the spiritual 
life of the church or the group of churches to which he belongs; all 
this seen against the background of a concrete community environ- 
ment’ **). The minister is an authorized leader. He has been given 
the power, the authority and the duty to lead the church, and because 
it is the church of Jesus Christ, his responsibility is exceptionally 
great. 

For that reason not every one who has good brains, not even every 
one who has oratorical gifts, is the right man to be a minister. There 
are still too often churches where the authorized leadership of the 
minister is not backed by a prestige leadership and then the 
situation arises of a consistory out of control, an empty church on 
Sundays, a minister who is not a welcome guest in the Church clubs 
and associations, who in many respects is not taken seriously, whose 


17) E. B. Reuter and C. W. Hart, Introduction to sociology, 1933, p. 198. 
18) R. Kooistra, De gereformeerde theoloog en de sociologie, 1955, p. 41. 
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advice is not sought and when given is not followed, a man who 
understands nothing of those outside the church, so that he is laughed 
at. Such a man may be the young minister who uses dignified and 
stilted language, delivers quasi-practical sermons, but over-indulges 
in casuistry which has nothing to go on. Kooistra rightly says of the 
minister: ‘To mention a few things: it is first of all his task to 
thoroughly understand the factual situation of the church or group of 
churches which he ministers to; in the second place he must possess 
a sense of “planning”, that is he needs to have some idea as to the 
course which will have to be followed in the development of his 
church. In the third place he must have been accepted by his church 
or group of churches as leader. And lastly he must have at his 
disposal an organization apparatus suited to the planning *°). There- 
fore the minister should have an insight into social phenomena and 
their interrelations, so, that he may be on his quard against the dangers 
of institutionalism and rigid social rdles and against the creation of 
social distance. For the danger is by no means imaginary that he is 
no leader because he has felt and recognized nothing of the social 
and cultural changes which have taken place, and also when he works 
planlessly. Modern man, also the Calvinist, feels the unreality of a 
minister who troubles him with all kinds of profound theological 
distinctions: he then senses the social distance between him and his 
leader, who clearly does not understand him and whom he clearly 
considers a being so far above workaday reality that a conversation, 
at least an intimate conversation is not very well possible. 

To a certain extent the leader needs to be an organizer: it is practi- 
cally an impossibility to lead with words only. Given his_,,social 
awareness’ the minister will have to act when he sees that there are no 
provisions for the leisure activities of a certain part of the young 
people. He will have to promote the meetings of churchmembers living 
in a certain street in private houses without which churchlife is not 
possible any longer etc. etc. The minister may perhaps object that 
Church members have a task here, but then he forgets that by his 
studies, general education and erudition he is the proper man to find 
suitable helpers to organize the activities of his church and to try 
to instil “social awareness’ in them, that subtle quality expressing 
both feeling and insight. 


In this respect the minister as leader has many more tasks. He will 


19) R. Kooistra, op. cit., p. 41. 
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have to make his sermons topical, as Jesus did, who was moved with 
compassion on the multitudes scattered abroad, as sheep having no 
shepherd. He should fight shy of casuistry which is not relevant. 
Bible language is dignified, but this very word indicates social 
distance and then the stereotypes are close at hand. 

The leadership of a church places exacting demands on a church 
leader. It would seem to me that it is so important to perform this 
task well that it should be a matter of serious consideration if a 
minister should not undergo a psychological test first. 

I will not conclude this discussion without pointing out that there 
is always a way out of the difficulties of undesirable social distance 
between leaders and directed. The love of our Saviour. If this love 
is true, it also binds together and bridges distances, levels walls of 
stereotypes, leads to Christian social réles and prevents Christian and 
church life becoming an institution. This love maintains the tension 
of the expetation of faith, it keeps church life on the move and breaks 
rigidity. 

Dr G. KUIPER 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE DUTCH 
POPULATION PROBLEM 


When God had ended the six-day Creation week by creating man, 
He blessed him and said to him: “Be fruitful, and multiply, and re- 
plenish the earth, and subdue it’. Archaeological investigations have 
shown that the expansion of the human race over the earth already took 
place from the outset, although reproduction was strongly checked by 
the disastrous effects of sin reflected in high and frequently catastrophic 
mortality rates. The subjection of the earth in the end led to the 
drawing of sharply demarcated border-lines between the different 
peoples, and although such a separation positively ran counter to the 
Divine creative plan, we may state in the light of history that the 
division of the surface of the earth into meticulously enclosed territories 
is to be regarded as a blessing, since much misery caused by sin could 
thus be averted from mankind. 

Nevertheless, there is no disguising the fact that there is a certain 
contradiction in the construction of precise and immovable border- 
lines, because these borders enclose steadily growing populations, which 
makes the danger of overpopulation and consequent discharges 
anything but imaginary. Indeed, fertile and energetic nations, because 
of the narrowness of their borders, have been known to proceed to a 
more or less violent expansion. 

Until around the middle of the past century, however, the danger 
referred to above was on the whole not great, because the undoubtedly 
very high number of births were counterbalanced by a heavy and 
sometimes devastating mortality, so that populations fluctuated in 
number from year to year, but otherwise showed a very moderate rate 
of growth. The nineteenth century, however, brought forth the great 
revolution in the Western world. Then numerous factors contributed 
almost spontaneously to force back the disastrous mortality of old. 
The present generation is no longer able to appreciate the situation 
of a century ago and in this connection we shall not make an attempt 
to draw a comparison that is fully justified. We only permit ourselves 
the simple remark that, for example, in Holland in the middle of the 
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past century more people sank into the grave each year than today, 
despite the well-known fact that since our population has become 
three and a half times as large. 

It stands to reason that the remarkable decline in the mortality in 
the entire Western world at once started a period of very rapidly 
growing populations and, indeed, this process of growth showed an 
almost astounding aspect everywhere in Western-Europe. However, 
the rationalisation of life incidental to the industrial revolution also 
led to a substantial fall in natality and it is, of course, evident that 
then the annual natural growth is checked again. 

From a theoretical point of view it appears that with regard to the 
decline in natality and mortality three instances may be distinguished, 
which otherwise actually asserted themselves in Western-Europe. 
First, it is conceivable that the fall in natality is of primary occurrence, 
the decline in mortality setting in later. Under these circumstances the 
effect of the fall in mortality will remain very limited, so that, accor- 
dingly, the growth in the population is very moderate. The danger 
of a maximum population and a decrease in the number of inhabitants 
afterwards is naturally extremely great. A classic example is France, 
where the fall in the birth rate became apparent already towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

Further, the possibility exists that natality and mortality begin to 
show a downward tendency almost simultaneously. Insofar as the 
effect of the decline in mortality is predominant, which is quite natural 
in view of the equally falling infant mortality, the size of the popula- 
tion will then show a rapid increase, but also in this case it is most 
likely that the maximum population will be reached in the end, after 
which a declining number of inhabitants may be anticipated. Several 
countries surrounding us answer this trend. 

Finally, reference should be made to the case in which the fall in 
natality does not set in until the decline in mortality is at an advanced 
stage. A spectacular growth in the population in the true sense of the 
term is then assured, and even though the birth rate should steadily 
decline, the time of a maximum population lies in the very distant 
future. In Western-Europe Holland, in addition to Ireland, is the only 
nation that is attuned to this demographic picture +). 

A striking illustration of the resulting effect on the increase in popu- 


1) Cf. my publication: Het Nederlandse bevolkingsvraagstuk. N.V. Gebr. 
Zomer & Keunings Uitgeversmaatschappij (Wageningen, 1955). 
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lation is obtained by considering the period of one hundred years 
between 1851 and 1951. Over this century the number of inhabitants 
in France rose by 16 %, in England and Wales by 144 %, and in 
Holland by 232 % ”). 

Because of the extraordinary increase in the size of her population 
Holland has been the most densely populated country in the world 
for a long time. Today the density, i. e. the number of inhabitants per 
square kilometer land area is no less than 338. 

We cannot refrain from stating expressly that in such a great re- 
production a national energy that will fill the faithful heart with grati- 
tude manifests itself. He who lives by the Scriptures does not feel the 
need of a circumstantial argument that the Lord taketh pleasure in the 
fruitful, because through them His Kingdom is expanded all over the 
earth. 

Far be it from us, however, to ignore the possible consequences of 
a continuing growth in the population within our narrow borders. On 
the contrary, we are called upon to turn things over in our mind, 
because listening to God’s Commandments should be done integrally 
and thus accompanied by a deep sense of responsibility. 

Under these circumstances it is precisely the Christian who wants 
to consider the question how the growth of our population will be 
proceeding in the near future. Well then, the Central Bureau of Statis- 
tics at The Hague, which studies the development in the population 
in this country with zeal and meticulous care, and lays it down in 
numerous publications, published in 1954 a very interesting paper 
in which the result of a projection up to the year 1981 is contained *). 
Needless to say such a projection builds on the observations about 
births and mortality in the recent past, while further the attitude is 
taken that the lines of development thus construed will continue to hold 
good in the near future. Such an attitude is fully warranted, because, 
as appears from numerous and varying observations, processes of 
nature are characterised by a distinct continuity, at least as long as no 
catastrophic situations arise. It is true that in human intercourse the 
factor of volition is regarded as an essential element, but it may be 
imagined that the multitude of observations obscures the effects of 
incidental decisions. 


In regard to population projection the extrapolation of birth rates 


?) Demographic Yearbook 1955. Seventh Issue. Statistical Office of the United 
Nations (New York, 1955). 

8) Herziene berekeningen omtrent de toekomstige loop der Nederlandse bevol- 
king, 1951—1981. Uitgeversmaatschappij W. de Haan N.V. (Utrecht, 1954) 
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is no doubt a thorny problem. We already stated before that the fall 
in natality made itself felt everywhere in Western and Central-Europe, 
although to a widely divergent extent. In Holland it was not until the 
end of the past century that the decline in fertility was felt, and on 
the whole it was moderate in comparison with the surrounding coun- 
tries. 

In this connection reference should be made to a real and conscious 
birth control, which has had its effect on all classes of our population. 
For a painstaking analysis has shown that in this country, too, the fall 
in natality has advanced from the well-to-do to the lower classes, from 
the city to the country, from the humanists to the people of Reformed 
and Roman-Catholic creed. On the other hand, on the strength of 
detailed statistics it is beyond challenge that the secular group of our 
population still shows a typically Dutch aspect as regards fertility rates. 

In order to eliminate any difference of opinion the Central Bureau of 
Statistics introduced two suppositions in regard to natality; according 
to the so-called maximum hypothesis fertility is thought of as un- 
changed on the level of the year 1952, and according to the minimum 
hypothesis it is regarded as diminishing linearly, when, of course, the 
experience in foreign countries serves as a guidance. Thus it may be 
assumed with a high degree of probability that the Dutch situation lies 
somewhere between the limits construed. 

Along these lines the Central Bureau arrived at the conclusion that 
within the next 25 years an increase in the population of some 3.5 
million must be reckoned with, so that the number of inhabitants will 
have risen from 14 to 14.5 million at the beginning of the 1980's. No 
allowance has been made for the effect of migration, since it cannot 
be fully accounted for. 

What, now, should be our attitude towards a rise in the Dutch 
population by another 3.5 million, which would raise the density to 
nearly 450? The answer to this question is by no means easy to give, 
but we may say that in the opinion of many experts in this country 
such an increase in the size of the population would cause a dangerous 
situation, which should be avoided if at all possible. 

It is out of place here to enter at large into the considerations that 
fill many people with anxiety as to the consequences of the process of 
the continuing growth in the Dutch population. Nevertheless, within 
the scope of this article it is necessary to develop some principal ideas 
that could be helpful in gaining a proper insight into the population 
problem in this country. 
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From of old our national life has been closely associated with trade 
and shipping and also with agriculture, but already before World War 
II industrializatoin was beginning to make headway. Since the war this 
process has continued at a remarkably rapid pace. To all intents and 
purposes this changing over from agricultural to industrial production 
is to be regarded as a provisional solution of our population problem. 
The desire for space, which, naturally, is the aim of all those engaged 
in agriculture and cattle-breeding, was gradually frustrated by the 
steadily growing size of the population, so that we were forced to 
switch over to industrialization, if we were to avoid the dangers of 
population pressure. In Ireland, which country, owing to relatively 
high birth rates, is comparable with Holland, geographical conditions 
did not allow of any substantial industrialization, and on that account 
this nation was compelled, as it were, to emigrate on a large scale*). 

It would, therefore, be entirely wrong to maintain that in the middle 
of this century Holland is, for the first time in her history, being 
confronted with a population problem. Already in the 1930's it was 
beginning to burden us, but then continuing industrialization brought 
some relief. We shall hardly err in our judgment in assuming that the 
agricultural sector will have to suffer some further reduction. However 
strange it may sound to our farmers and market-gardeners, the peace- 
ful revolution in our national life may fill us with gratitude, though 
we do not ignore the fact that the effects of industrialization are 
attended with the sacrifice of spiritual goods. Here we notice again 
something of the disturbing effects of sin, which causes a distortion 
of so many relations in human life. 

Now, if the advance in the process of industrialization keeps pace 
with the rise in population, we might as yet hope for preservation of 
national prosperity. Meanwhile, it must not be lost sight of that 
our national economy has thus become extremely vulnerable, because 
it may, more than ever, be hurt by economic fluctuations. Above all, 
however, it should be pointed out that the situation in Holland, in 
respect of a predominating industrial production, must be called par- 
ticularly unfavourable on account of our shortage of raw materials. The 
maintenance of our position in the face of a growing keenness of com- 
petition demands a truly national effort, combined with a great 
ingenuity, so that price and quality of the goods to be delivered are 


*) Detailed information is given in: Demographic Trends in Western Europe, 
1951—1971. Published by the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation 
(Paris, 1956). 
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decisive in many cases. It will be appreciated that such a position 
weighs heavily on the nation. 

On the other hand, the recent past has shown us that technical 
ingenuity may create possibilities that could a priori not or hardly be 
hoped for, so that conscious doubt of the maintenance of a reasonable 
national prosperity, in spite of a rapidly growing number of inhabi- 
tants is by no means justified. Then, however, the question arises 
whether the availability of an adequate amount of food, clothes and 
furniture may be considered the only test of general national prosperity, 
insofar as material needs are concerned. A century ago the answer 
would probably have been in the affirmative, but man of the twentieth 
century seeks, besides spiritual goods, for more than the prime necessi- 
ties of food and clothes. He demands proper recreation in his holidays 
and spare time and wants recreative pleasures as a change from his 
daily work, which make him go out into the country. It need hardly 
be said that the urbanisation attendant upon industrialization stresses 
this human nostalgia for the wideness of nature. 

Already now it must be recognized that our small country would 
not possibly be able to absorb the huge crowds during the high season 
and summer-weekends. Fortunately, this is not necessary, for recreation 
abroad is more and more widely considered. Nevertheless, the re- 
creation problem in this country is more and more growing into a 
national problem. The fact is that the population is growing steadily 
and with it the number of people who usually spend their holidays in 
their own country, either because they have only limited means at their 
disposal, or on account of the composition of their families. It should 
also be borne in mind that during summer week-ends foreign countries 
can offer no tangible help, since the traffic system is by no means 
able to cope with such an exodus. He who further thinks of the five 
day week, which is shortly to be introduced, can hardly repress a feeling 
of concern about the spatial situation in Holland in the near future. 

In the foregoing no allowance has been made for the fact that 
motor traffic, which is no doubt moderate today, is by and by going 
to spread like a polyp; that the continued construction of houses and 
the erection of factories, offices, storage depots and the like will 
exercise such a pressure that gradually much of our scenery scarce 
as it is will have to be sacrificed; that with a growing population 
public utilities will also account for a fair amount of land. 

Although there is as yet no apparent reason for serious misgivings 
as to the question whether the economic structure of this country could 
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ensure a reasonable level of prosperity in the future, the planological 
aspect, at any rate, is far from encouraging. And in this respect 
an idle appeal to Divine providence should imply such an intolerable 
denial of man’s own responsibility that one should rather undertake in 
a profound belief anything that could bring us nearer to the solution 
of the Dutch population problem. 


To solve the difficulties outlined above it has been held that not 
only need a fall in birth rate and promotion of emigration be thought 
of; for, in addition, industrialisation, land reclamation and European 
integration, too, might help. 

As has already been remarked, in the recent past industrialization 
saved us, economically, from threatening overpopulation. Further, it 
is not open to doubt that industrial production will continue to drive 
back agricultural production, so as to stabilize national prosperity 
as far as possible. It is obvious, however, that thus no solution is found 
for the spatial problem, in fact, from a planological point of view 
continuing industrialization is decidedly not attractive. 

With land reclamation it seems to be quite different, for here the 
greatly desired space is created as it were. However, it should be 
remembered that we have not undertaken the extensive and very 
expensive reclamations to build factories and offices; the intention is 
rather to find a way out for at least some of our dispossessed farmers 
and market-gardeners, while at the same time an improvement of our 
export position is aimed at. Considered in this light it cannot be main- 
tained that land reclamation, however impressive it may be, will be 
able to make a substantial contribution towards alleviating the popu- 
lation pressure. 

In respect of European integration it should be observed that in 
addition to emigration proper it cannot offer any opportunities. For if 
European integration could be accomplished in accordance with the 
ideals prevailing everywhere, it is true that it may lead to a strengthen- 
ing of our economic position, but, spatially, it merely offers a possi- 
bility that more Dutchmen than before would seek for work and 
accommodation in the surrounding countries. The situation should, 
therefore, be regarded in the proper light: today the door of European 
emigration is still open to our nation, but only few go out. Should, 
however, European integration be realized in accordance with the 
ideals, an increasing flow of Dutch emigrants is anticipated. This is by 
no means excluded, though we should not imagine that the slow course 
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of European integration could be accelerated in consequence of our 
population troubles. 

After the foregoing it can hardly be denied that the Dutch nation 
is faced with the almost oppressing choice whether it wishes to solve 
its population problem by means of a drastic birth control, or whether 
it will seize the opportunity of an all-embracing emigration. 

Now it is not open to challenge that also in this country conscious 
and actual birth control has found its way to all classes and ranks 
of the population. On the other hand, a comparison with the other 
West-European nations does not go on all fours, for today the 
typically Dutch mind is proved by a certain devotion to rather large 
families. Under these circumstances a short-term birth control is only 
possible, if the Government give guidance, whether directly or in- 
directly, or carry on propaganda. Direct propaganda is out of the 
question, however, since moral sense is vigorously opposed to it. In- 
direct propaganda may be done in two ways: on the one hand the 
Government may put forward in speech and in writing that the rapid 
growth of the population causes great concern to them for the near 
future, and in the other hand they may grant ample subsidies toall kinds 
of Neo-Malthusian institutions and consultation centres. Opinions in 
Holland differ on this score, but it may be said that the large majority 
do not tolerate even indirect information from the Government. 

This reserve with regard to the influencing of public opinion where 
the problem of birth control is concerned should fill the Christian with 
gratitude. For, whatever the interpretation of the Divine commandment 
about fertility and multiplication may be in the light of the present 
circumstances, nevertheless, intentional guidance and propaganda in 
favour of extensive birth control can hardly be deemed in accordance 
with it. It is certainly true that in the opinion of many orthodox 
Protestant Christians in the Netherlands the use of contraceptive 
methods for the prevention of pregnancy may not be condemned 
simply, if this is done in the firm belief that a larger family is not 
justified before God and conscience. Nevertheless, it should be frankly 
admitted that the present birth level by no means indicates a strong 
religious consciousness. 

When one views the problem now before us in connection with the 
entire population, the Government’s duty to observe the Divine com- 
mandments scrupulously should be emphatically pointed out, which 
means here that the nation’s conscience may by no means be influenced 
or offended. In addition to this, integral birth control signifies a 
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diminishing sense of responsibility, and further involves great dangers 
in regard to general moral standard. 

Thus it is evident that in the line of the Scriptures and history a 
large-scale emigration remains for the solution of the Dutch population 
problem. 

Now, instantly, objections arise from all sides. Strictly speaking, 
they might be ignored, because against the wrong line of reasoning 
with regard to a continuing birth control should anyhow be set a 
positive solution, unless one feels justified towards posterity that Hol- 
land is gradually being turned into a warehouse of people. 

Nevertheless, we shall go to the trouble of refuting some objections 
that are often raised to a large-scale emigration. In the forefront stands 
the fact that also under normal conditions emigration is an eminent 
cause. It testifies to will-power and enterprise; it forms bridge-heads 
abroad to the advantage of the native country, it may be of a particu- 
lar, spiritual value when the impetus of the Kingdom of God governs 
expatriation. By the Scriptures it cannot be difficult to assent fully 
to the duty to expand God’s Church across the borders, although a 
faithful living-up to this truth has, on the whole, not been arrived at. 
Now, however, God not only brings home to us the necessity of the 
exterritorial expansion of His Church, but He also shows us the rich 
fruits in a flourishing church life and a vigorous diligence of faith to 
which the immigration countries unmistakably testify. 

Confining ourselves to the chief objections, the reproach is heard in 
the first place that the exhortation to emigrate should be unpatriotic, 
because we are robbed of the best characters. Further, the objection is 
voiced that the expatriation of many energetic people should impede 
extremely the care for the aged. Then the remark is heard that large- 
scale emigration should be an evil, because the costs spent on education 
and training must be written off as bad debts. Finally, the sharp 
protest sounds that the cream of our labour market, tight as it is, may 
on no account be skimmed off any further. 

To all intents and purposes, all these objections can be reduced 
to one and the same argument against a large-scale exodus, and that 
is that in consequence of this the native country should be left behind 
in an impaired state. Now, nobody will step lightly over this other 
side of the medal, for, indeed, it is generally the healthy and energetic 
people that decide to emigrate. On the other hand, one must not over- 
state the facts, for it does not do to regard emigrants as the most 
energetic section of the community, while, in addition, it may be 
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expected that, for that very reason, those staying behind will rise to 
a greater effort. 

Whatever view one takes of the matter, the excess of the working- 
power of the emigrants over their consumption, both materially and 
spiritually is lost to the native country. Naturally, this is a great loss. 
It is, therefore, as bright as day that we should have to refrain 
from giving guidance and, in any case, from making propaganda, if 
other possibilities were available to us in alleviating the population 
pressure. However, from the foregoing it appears sufficiently that we 
have no alternative. He who rejects systematic birth control, and may 
the Lord save our nation from disasters, has at the same time marked 
the way to an extensive expatriation. 

The situation in which the Dutch population is today no doubt 
shows dangerous sides, Demographic aspects very clearly show that 
the situation will become precarious in the course of this century. The 
process, naturally, is going on very slowly and so gradually that we 
are growing accustomed as it were to the population deadlock. This 
would at last result in our nation being compelled to emigrate, which 
may definitely not be called a bright prospect, apart altogether from 
the question whether the opportunities for a large-scale expatriation 
will then be as favourable as they are today. 

It is precisely they who are fully able to give a well-balanced 
judgment of the circumstances that will feel the effects of the increasing 
population pressure only to a slight degree. Their children, however, 
will have to be able to stand the tension. It is, therefore, chiefly for 
the benefit of the younger generation that a steadily growing flow 
of emigrants must be hoped for. 


Another aspect of the Dutch population problem need be given less 
attention, because in this respect our country still occupies a favourable 
position among the Western European countries. We are referring 
here to the ageing of the population, which is a direct result of the 
steadily falling mortality at all ages. No doubt, in Holland, too, the 
fall in mortality has made rapid progress. It has even been found from 
accurate statistics that Holland ranks second only to Norway”). In 
a numerical sense there can be little difference between our country 
and the other Western European countries on that account. Relatively, 
there is a wide distinction by reason of our still fairly advanced birth 


5) R. L. Gwilt: Mortality in the past hundred years. Transactions of the 
Faculty of Actuaries. No 189 (Edinburgh, 1956). 
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rate. It may, therefore, be said without any restriction that in spite 
of its continuing ageing the Dutch population has a predominantly 
youthful structure. This situation may continue to exist until the end 
of this century. 

As compared with foreign countries, where they already struggle 
with the problem of the care for the aged, our country is, therefore, 
favourably placed, although it would testify to an unwarranted 
shallowness, if we should refrain from making any provision in this 
respect. Fortunately, the eyes are more and more opened to the in- 
creasing pressure that is coming to rest on the shoulders of the 
energetic people in respect of a decent care for the aged, as witness 
among other things the rapid development of social security. 

If, now, the need of an extensive emigration is set against the 
youthful structure of our population, one is driven to the conclusion 
that Holland can stand such a drain better than her neighbours. Since 
expatriation chiefly causes the groups at the younger and middle ages 
to shrink, the ratio between the aged and the energetic people is of 
course growing more adverse. But even in the case of a large-scale 
emigration the relative, high index figure already reached in foreign 
countries need not be feared in this country for the time being. It 
should rather be observed that to the distant future the Dutch po- 
pulation will maintain an age-distribution that is economically justified, 
in so far as the present level of birth is attended with an adequate 
emigration. 

Whatever view one takes of the aspects of the population problem, 
there is no escaping the conclusion that in the course of this century 
the solution will have to become clear. If Holland, too, should fall 
a prey to a drastic birth control, the danger of overpopulation would 
have disappeared, although the depressing effects of a disproportionate 
ageing would then manifest themselves, apart from the religious and 
moral objections to a rapidly increasing birth control. Should our 
nation want to avoid this way, a large-scale emigration remains the 
only alternative. 

Our steady prayer rises that the Almighty God may direct our 
thoughts in such a way that ultimately the most satisfactory result 
be attained and obtained for our country and its people. 


J. P. VAN ROOIJEN 


NEWS ABOUT THE UNIVERSITY 
HONORARY DEGREE 


On 20 October 1955 the Free University celebrated the 75-th 
anniversary of its foundation in a solemn session of the Senate. 

The Rector Magnificus Dr. D. Nauta, professor of theology, held 
an oration on Calvin as a leader and example. 

On this occasion an honorary degree in the science of theology 
was conferred on Professor Emile G. Léonard, Paris. 


Degree ceremony. 

The professor who in the name of the Senate conferred the honorary 
degree was Dr. D. Nauta, professor of theology. 

His address, delivered in Dutch, ran as follows: 


Excellencies, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The Senate of the Free University resolved in its meeting of November 
19, 1954, on the recommendation of the Faculty of Theology, to confer 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity honoris causa on 


EMILE G. LEONARD 


The honourable task has been entrusted to me in this public meeting to 
set forth the grounds on which this decision is based. 

Professor Léonard, who was born at Aubais (Gard) in France on July 
30, 1891 and took his degree of Doctor of Letters at Paris in 1932, has 
an honourable career as historian. He started his career as librarian in the 
manuscript department of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. But since 
1927 he has been able to devote himself entirely to academic work. He 
taught in succession at the Institut Francais at Naples, at the Faculty of 
Arts at Caen and at the Faculty of Arts at Aix en Provence. Since 1948 he 
has been ‘‘directeur d’études’’ at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes-Etudes 
(Sorbonne), in the department of the Sciences religieuses. It deserves 
mention that for a period of two years he taught modern history at the 
University of Sado Paulo in Brazil. In the course of years Professor Léonard 
has published several works, largely in the field of medieval history and 
bearing on the then kingdom of Naples. Of this category the last book 
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from his pen to come from the press was: Les Angevins de Naples (1954), 
a volume of nearly 600 pages, praised by a competent authority as “une 
excellente et conscientieuse synthése”. Finally it should in this connection 
not be omitted that after the death of René Grousset, Professor Léonard 
was entrusted with the editorship of the Histoire universelle, which will 
appear in three volumes. 

It is not necessary to enumerate here all the works by Professor Léonard. 
His scientific abilities are indubitable. The above does not sufficiently 
justify, however, the conferment of a doctorate of theology. 

Besides other themes Professor Léonard has given special attention to 
subjects from church history, particulary the history of Protestantism. In 
this field he has been very fertile. In passing I mention the very concise 
Histoire du Protestantisme, which appeared in 1950 in the well-known 
series ‘Que sais-je”; also the valuable articles under the same title, included 
in the Revue Historique, in which a bibliographical survey is given of all 
publications from the years 1939 to 1952. This may be considered to be 
a preliminary work to the general history of Protestantism, which is soon 
to appear in two volumes. 

Professor Léonard’s stay in Brazil enabled him to get acquainted from 
near by with the position of Protestantism in that South American country. 
The result of his researches he has embodied in a number of important 
articles, which have found a place in several periodicals. Of these 
articles in the Revue de lhistoire des religions (1952) deserve especial 
mention; they were afterwards published separately in bookform under 
the title: L’lluminisme dans un Protestantisme de constitution récente 
(Brésil). Its value is that the author not only introduces us to a remarkable 
form of Christianity which is developing in the above-mentioned country, 
but that he calls attention to several analogous phenomena in church 
history, so that sometimes a novel light is shed on them. It was of great 
importance for the study of the material in question that Professor 
Léonard is conversant with the Portuguese language, so that he was able to 
obtain the necessary data at first hand. In this connection I wish to make 
mention of a popular story which he has translated and adapted from 
Portuguese into French, adding interesting notes. It appeared in 1954 under 
the title: Pionniers de la foi. L’établissement du protestantisme parmi les 
paysans du Brésil. 

It is, however, especially the history of French Protestantism which 
Professor Léonard has chosen as the object of his researches. As early 
as 1930 he made a catalogue of manuscripts in the possession of the library 
of the Société de l'histoire du Protestantisme francais. He then dealt with 
a great variety of subjects and different periods of this history in periodicals 
and separate writings. As it is not possible to be complete I mention in 
particular articles on: Les origines de la Réforme en France, followed by 
a concise but good bibliography on Calvin, and on: La question du mariage 
civil et les Protestants frangais au XVIIle siécle, which appeared in the 
Revue de Théologie of Aix. Léonard devoted himself especially to the 
study of the history of the eighteenth century. The first valuable synopsis 
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of this much neglected period he gave in 1940 in his: Histoire ecclésiastique 
des Réformés frangais au XVIII siécle. In course of time we may expect 
of him a continuation of the work of John Viénot in two volumes on the 
Huguenots, which book leaves off at the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Léonard’s study in the field referred to here was provisionally crowned 
in 1953 by his extremely interesting publication on: Le Protestant francais, 
which attracted wide attention, also outside France and won universal 
admiration. The book shows a comprehensive and profound knowledge, 
an exceptional command of the problems under discussion partly lying 
outside the field of history; a masterly gift of characterisation and not 
least a warm love of the ancient confession of the Huguenots. 

It is this love of Calvinism, which spiritually links this indefatigable 
scientific worker with the Free University already. The Senate would like 
to strengthen this bond in yet another way, by conferring on Professor 
Léonard on the above-mentioned grounds the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 


Highly esteemed Professor Léonard, 


On account of your exceptional merits towards theology, especially as 
regards the study of church history, particularly the history of Reformed 
Protestantism in France, on behalf of the Senate of the Free University, 
by virtue of the power granted to it and in accordance with its decision 
of Nov. 19, 1954, 

I hereby declare you, 

Emile G. Léonard, 
to be Doctor of Holy Theology, with all the rights attached to this Doctorate 
by law or custom, honoris causa. 


Monsieur Léonard, Docteur en Théologie, Cher Collégue, 

Etant chargé de vous remettre le dipl6me de docteur, j'ai le grand privilége, 
et jen suis fort heureux, d’étre le premier 4 pouvoir vous offrir mes 
félicitations. 

Cest en effet pour moi une grande joie et une trés vive satisfaction. Je 
me souviens si bien de notre premiére entrevue, qui a eu lieu au chateau 
de Paron a Sens, ot se rencontraient a ce moment, dans une atmosphére 
sympathique, des théologiens frangais et néerlandais désireux de travailler 
dans un esprit de compréhension. Vous y avez fait un exposé traitant des 
principes ecclésiastiques de Calvin et du calvinisme. J'ai été frappé dés lors 
de l’étendue de vos connaissances, m’apercevant que vous étiez, bien que 
historien de profession, si merveilleusement au courant de cette matiére 
théologique. 

Depuis j'ai compris combien mon étonnement était peu fondé. C'est 
gue pour vous le Calvinisme était beaucoup plus qu'un simple objet d’étude. 
Dans vos connaissances de Calvin et du Calvinisme le coeur avait sa part 
autant que l’esprit. Pour vous la doctrine du Grand Protestant francais 
nétait pas un sujet scientifique comme n'importe quel autre, c’était aussi 
un objet de foi. Vous étes calviniste de tout votre coeur. 
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Aussi suis-je tres heureux que notre Université vous ait accordé le diplome 
de docteur, qui constituera pour ainsi dire la consécration des liens intimes 
et cordiaux existant déja entre elle et vous. Je me réjouis tout spécialement 
du fait que notre Université poss¢de maintenant en vous un docteur honoris 
causa, vrai protestant francais, qui appartient a cette nation qui a vu 
naitre le Grand Réformateur Genevois. 

C'est avec reconnaissance que j’exprime le voeu que Dieu vous bénisse, 
vous et Madame Léonard, qui a bien voulu vous accompagner et a qui 
jadresse aussi mes cordiales félicitations. Que Dieu vous donne la force 
de mener a bien la belle tache que vous vous étes choisie de jeter un jour 
nouveau sur l'histoire du Protestantisme francais. Qu’'Il bénisse votre travail 
pour le plus grand bien de votre église et sa Faculté d’Aix-en-Provence, 
du Protestantisme francais en général et de votre peuple tout entier. 


Dr. Léonard answered as follows: 


Excellences, 

Messieurs les Directeurs, 

Monsieur le Recteur, 

Messieurs les Professeurs, 

Mesdames, Messieurs, 

L’honneur que me fait aujourd’hui le Sénat de l'Université Libre en me 
conférant le doctorat honoris causa en théologie, et dans une occasion 
aussi solennelle que la célébration du 75éme anniversaire de votre Université, 
me laisserait étonné et confus si je ne sentais qu'il s’adresse beaucoup 
moins 4 ma personne qu’a mon pays, au protestantisme francais et 
particuli¢érement aux Eglises auxquelles j’appartiens. 

Car enfin je ne suis pas théologien. I] m’est méme arrivé de dire quelque 
mal de la théologie. Le titre que vous m’avez accordé m’empéchera désormais 
de le faire. Il est vrai que jen avais uniquement 4 une conception ,,désin- 
carnée’’ de la théologie qui, insoucieuse du cadre humain des vérités chré- 
tiennes, ne se contente point de nier l'histoire mais finit par trahir une 
Révélation dont le trait original et essentiel est qu'elle s'est incarnée. Pour 
un historien qui aime l'histoire précisément en ce qu'elle est, au fond, 
histoire du Salut et, depuis l’apparition du Christ, l'histoire du Nouveau 
Testament, suivant l’expression de Jean-Henri Hottinguer, ou de la Nouvelle 
Alliance, il est réconfortant que des théologiens veuillent bien le considérer 
un peu comme un des leurs. Amené par mes préoccupations personnelles 
et par les vicissitudes de ma carriére professorale, A consacrer une grande 
partie de mon activité a l'histoire ecclésiastique, tout mon effort a tendu 
a montrer, avec la grandeur des réalisations, la faiblesse et le péché des 
ouvriers: l'historien conduit ainsi le lecteur devant un hiatus, en laissant a 
la Foi de désigner le Coopérateur divin. 

Ceci dit d’une oeuvre que vous avez appréciée, Monsieur le Recteur, 
avec beaucoup trop d'indulgence, je voudrais insister sur ces liens que vous 
avez tenu a souligner en m’accordant une telle distinction. 

Il ne m’appartient cependant pas de le faire, autant que je m’y sentirais 
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porte, en ce qui concerne ceux qui unissent nos deux patries. Les plus 
hautes autorités de nos deux pays ne perdent pas une occasion de les 
mettre en lumiére. Il me suffira d’évoquer, dans un passé encore récent, 
des souffrances communes bien vite devenues des espérances communes. 

Je me sens plus de liberté pour dire que le protestantisme néerlandais 
et le protestantisme francais sont fréres, et le savent. Ils sont tous deux 
de ces protestantisme ,,de choix’ et ,,de fidélité”, primitivement constitués 
par des adhésions personnelles aux vérités retrouvées par la Réforme, puis 
maintenus, malgré les persécutions et dans la lutte, par une persévérance 
souvent héroique. Ils ont en commun l’enseignement de Calvin, les confes- 
sions de foi (la ndétre de 1559, la vétre de 1560), la détermination de vos 
Gueux et de nos Huguenots. Au XVIle siécle, la pensée protestante néer- 
landaise a été un tel point de référence pour les Eglises réformées francaises 
gue l'on y était, et ces noms suffisent, ou gomariste ou arminien. Bientét 
cest chez vous que nos théologiens réformés allérent mirir leur pensée 
et la traduire en publications que l'on n‘étudie plus guére qu’aux Pays-Bas; 
exemple en soit ce Desmarets, ce Maresius, que vous avez fait revivre, 
Monsieur le Recteur. Par la suite, votre pays ouvrit 4 nos fugitifs un asile 
qu'ils appréciérent particuli¢rement, comme le montrent les milliers de noms 
de réfugiés de la Bibliotheque wallonne de Leyde. La particuliére abondance 
des livres publiés dans vos villes par nos écrivains du Refuge, et leurs 
tendances trés diverses témoignent, me semble-t-il, du bienfait, rare en ces 
temps, que vos hdtes trouvaient dans vos libres territoires: c’était justement 
la liberté de l’esprit, la permission d'étre librement eux-mémes. Croyez que 
la France protestante ne l’a pas oublié et que la sympathie qu'elle veut 
montrer a vos compatriotes installés dans notre pays, par exemple autour de 
Paron, se souvient de cette dette. 

Mais il y a un lien encore plus étroit entre les Gereformeerde Kerken 
auxquelles vous appartenez, je crois, pour la plupart, Messieurs, et les 
Eglises Réformées Evangéliques dont je suis membre. La disproportion est, 
il est vrai, considérable, car vos Eglises groupent 4 peu prés autant de 
fidéles que tout le protestantisme francais, tandis que la communion dont 
je fais partie n’en réunit, au plus, qu'une vingtaine de mille. Mais nous 
avons en commun détre les lointains bénéficiaires du grand Réveil du 
XIXe siécle. Nous appelons souvent le nétre Réveil de 1830; c'est en 1834, 
si je ne me trompe, que le vétre commenga a prendre forme organisée. 
Des préoccupations semblables poussérent votre grand Abraham Kuyper 
et ses émules a constituer les Gereformeerde Kerken, les ,,chrétiens évangé- 
liques”’ francais 4 se regrouper dans les Eglises Réformées Evangéliques, lors 
de 1’,,Unité réformée” de 1938. C’était, dans les deux cas, l’attachement a la 
doctrine de l'inspiration entiére et de l'infaillibilite de la Bible considérée 
comme la Parole de Dieu, et non point comme un réceptacle contenant 
avec bien d'autres choses une Parole de Dieu, d’ailleurs voilée de mythes 
ou par l'effet des hommes ou par la volonté de Dieu. C’était aussi la 
fidélité a un héritage paternel considéré non point comme une tradition, 
mais comme une bénédiction et une alliance divines transmises a travers 
nos Péres, et comme, proprement, l'une des dimensions de |'Eglise. C’était, 
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enfin, l'assurance de la nécessité d'une base humaine a la Vérité, d'un 
peuple chrétien: nous ne comprenons pas toujours en France |’étonnante 
reconstruction d’une civilisation chrétienne 4 laquelle vous vous étes 
consacrés, mais elle nous émeut ,,a jalousie’” et nous sentons le devoir de 
concevoir le protestantisme cévenol et méridional réuni autour de nos 
Eglises comme un corps social dont Dieu nous a donné la charge autant 
que comme un groupement de chrétiens évangéliques. J’étais tout recemment 
au Danemark: en une année qui paraissait consacrée, du fait du jeu des 
anniversaires, a l'un des promoteurs de l’existentialisme moderne, c'est d'un 
autre grand Danois que l'on m'y a uniquement parlé, ce Grundvigt qui sut 
étre a la fois prophéte, homme de Réveil, restaurateur du protestantisme et 
rénovateur de l'économie, de l’agronomie et de la culture de son pays. 

Permettez moi enfin, au moment ot je viens de regevoir les honneurs 
de votre grande Université, de me souvenir que jappartiens au corps 
professoral d'une petite Faculté de Théologie 4 laquelle vous voulez bien 
vous intéresser, pour le désir qui s'y manifeste de doter les pays de langue 
francaise d'un enseignement religieux supérieur vraiment biblique et 
évangélique. Les Eglises Réformées de Hollande ont donné a notre Faculté 
d’Aix-en-Provence une aide qui a pris les formes les plus diverses et les 
plus efficaces, notamment en nous prétant l'un de vos jeunes docteurs, 
M. Meuleman, comme professeur de dogmatique réformée. J’ai été charge 
de vous exprimer 4 nouveau la reconnaissance de notre Faculté provengale. 

Que Dieu nous permette de travailler, ici et en France, pour la gloire 


de Son Nom. 


INAUGURAL ORATIONS 


On Friday, the 14th of October 1955, Dr. W. J. Wieringa, till 
then a lecturer, delivered his inaugural address on the office of Profes- 
sor ordinarius of economic and social history. His subject was: 
Economic re-orientation in the Netherlands in the nineteenth 
century '). 

Here follows a summary: 


In the post-war years theoretical economics has paid renewed attention 
to the phenomenon of economic growth. A remarkable feature is the great 
prominence which various scholars in their attempts to explain this problem 
assign to non-economic factors. Thus Abramovitz considers the political 
and legal framework, psychological and other qualitative characteristics of 
the population, the degree of technical development to be the central 


1) Economische heroriéntering in Nederland in de 19e eeuw. Groni /Djak 
J. B. Wolters, 1955. ie lt 
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problems in connection with this subject. Rostov points out the great 
importance of various propensities, such as the propensity for investing, 
for pursuing scientific study and applying its results to economic life. Very 
important, also, is the question why, with the common background and 
with interrelations among various areas of the world, there should be 
inequalities in the rate of growth and differences in its structure (Kuznets). 
From this angle we may also ask the question what were the fundamental 
factors determining the economic development of the Netherlands in the 
nineteenth century, which followed an independent course differing from 
that taken in the neighbouring countries, so that it was not until the end 
of the century that the way was opened for a strong expansion of modern 
industry. The fact that since the industrial revolution mechanized industry 
became the chief category of economic life, meant that the economic growth 
of the Netherlands in the nineteenth century made slow progress. Naturally 
objective factors, such as the lack of raw materials in the native soil played 
a part, but in addition and to a greater extent it was caused by the tardy 
adaptation to the demands made by the nineteenth century development, 
although a speedy orientation towards them was an urgent necessity, 
especially for the Netherlands, which will be clear if we pay attention to 
the economic situation at the beginning of the century. 

This situation was largely determined by the definitive decline of the 
staple market, which had since the seventeenth century been the foundation 
of the prosperity of the republic and the most important element of its 
economic structure. In the course of the eighteenth century this staple 
market had, in consequence of an irreversible economic proces abroad, been 
gradually deprived of its basis. The active trade was slowly replaced by 
the far more passive commission trade. When after the French period 
a new future opened up, the staple trade had definitively fallen into decay 
and a new basis for the country’s prosperity had to be laid. That it had 
to be industry need not remain hidden from the eyes of contemporaries. 
The Republic had, indeed, known a flourishing industry, embodied in the 
mechanism of the staple market, but in the 18th century it had begun to 
decline as well, just when in England the Industrial Revolution was in 
progress, which took place without the Republic being affected by it. For 
the modernization and expansion of this industry funds were naturally 
needed, but—again in the eighteenth century—, an estrangement had taken 
place between capital and commerce at home, as merchants were increasingly 
bent on making their profits out of the financing of foreign trade and 
investing their capital in foreign securities. 

In three respects, therefore, a re-orientation was necessary: it had to be 
recognised that mechanised industry instead of trade must form the main 
source of prosperity; secondly trade must adapt itself to the demands of 
modern times, which knew no staple market any longer; and lastly capital 
had to find its way back to national trade and industry. 

Until 1850 economic life in the Netherlands experienced a state of 
stagnation, which was also shown by the slow rate of development of 
industry. When we look for the cause of this, it appears that contem- 
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poraries have blamed industrial entrepeneurs for having insufficiently 
adapted themselves to the necessity of mechanising their undertakings. The 
routinism of the 18th century, the fear of everything modern made them 
go on in the old rut—that of handicraft. In the middle of the century 
there was still hardly any question of modernisation and as late as 1870 
complaints were heard about the backwardness of Dutch industry. But 
this conservatism was part of and at the same time the result of a complexity 
of factors. The economic wastage of the machinery and equipment dated 
already from the end of the 18th century and a renewal was also arrested 
by the fallacy, that Holland was predestined to be a commercial country; 
the era of prosperity, the 17th century, was thought to be the model and 
example for all times. As late as 1830 the minister of national industry 
declared that the nature of the country and the character of the population 
had meant trade to be the mainstay of the national prosperity. 

The deeper cause of this traditionalistic attitude can for a large part 
be explained by sociological circumstances. In Holland the time of the 
French Revolution had not given birth to a new middle class. In the 
first half of the 19th century the class of the Regents and merchants still 
called the tune and this tune was one of a prudent conservatism. Well 
into the middle of the century complaints are heard about a social rigidity 
which did not fit in with the dynamics of the time. 

Naturally industrialists experienced the influence of this uninspiring 
atmosphere and their conservatism was consequently understandable rather 
than surprising. But in addition there were a few special factors which 
proved an obstacle in the way of the modernisation of the machinery and 
equipment. Ignorance and lack of technical skill and absence of a knowledge 
of business economics were often the rocks on which attempts at renewal 
were wrecked. In this respect little support was accorded by the University, 
which till well into the 19th century continued to bear the stamp of its 
origin: classicism dominated manner as well as matter and it was not 
realised that an important heritage of the eighteenth century was the dawn 
of the natural sciences. It was not surprising, therefore, that the importance 
of technical and trade education was hardly realised. Moreover, mechanisa- 
tion was also impeded by the low standard of labour: the working classes 
were physically weak and intellectually badly educated; they were in those 
days only fit for simple manual work. Finally there were certain tendencies 
and views which rather contributed to enlarging than to diminishing manual 
trade. The bogey of poverty, which appeared in the 18th century, had led 
to the establishment of so-called poor-factories, providing a living for the 
poor by simple manual labour. Until the middle of the 19th century these 
‘factories’ increased in number. Besides there were those who considered 
the home industry in contrast to the modern factory (which was considered 
to corrupt morals) to be the only industry that was ethically justified, if 
not the Christian form of industry. The consequence of all this was that 
about the middle of the century the industry in the Netherlands was 
practically exclusively still handicraft and small-scale industry. 

However, every period is a meeting between the past and the future, On 
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the one hand it was already in the first half of the century that a few 
very talented entrepreneurs rose superior to prevailing conditions and 
started modern industry. On the other hand several publications emphasized 
the necessity of extending and modernising industry, if Holland was not to 
lag behind economically for good. Only in the second half of the century, 
however, was the re-orientation towards modern ideas carried through 
vigorously. Then, too, was the social framework formed within which a 
modern industry could develop, but it was not before the beginning of the 
20th century that it was recognised that a flourishing industry is a factor 
of the greatest importance for the prosperity of a nation. Not until then 
had trade and capital sufficiently adapted themselves to the exigencies of 
the times to render industry the assistance which was necessary to make 
it the chief element of the national economy and the mainstay of prosperity. 

It also took a long time before trade had adapted itself to the new 
conditions. Until well into the 19th century the merchant adhered to obsolete 
traditions, for in the beginning there were expectations of a revival of the 
staplemarket without a realisation of the changes that had occurred in the 
European trade. The seaside ports were no longer staple towns, but had 
become markets for special raw materials, for colonial produce and industrial 
articles. It became necessary to send relations abroad in order to know 
the markets and to gain a knowledge of commodities. It is clear from 
various sources, however, that the Dutch merchant did not set out on 
such business journeys. He kept to the 18th century practice; he stayed 
at home, waiting for orders and again showed his preference for stock 
exchange business. As late as the eighties conditions had improved only 
slightly, for when in the Transvaal new openings presented themselves, 
it appeared that trade was not yet ready to capture new markets, and in 
addition the lack of co-operation between trade and industry became evident 
even then. Merchants lived far too much on the glory of their ancestors 
of the 17th century. Matters only took a turn at the end of the 19th 
century. Then special attention began to be paid to the training of young 
men in the Dutch factories, with the object of sending them abroad after- 
wards. Thus a generation of merchants was bred prepared to satisfy the 
demands of the times and to bring about a closer contact between trade 
and industry at the same time. 

Lastly the re-orientation in the domain of capital. In consequence of 
the structural change which was in progress in the 18th century, an 
estrangement had arisen in that period between the investor of capital and 
industrial life at home; to an ever increasing degree Dutch capital had 
found an outlet abroad. It is true, contemporaries blamed investors at the 
time for enabling foreigners to build up a strong economy by their invest- 
ment practices to the detriment of the national industry and trade. But then 
the languishing industry at home was not a very attractive investment, and 
moreover the notion that part of the national wealth could be applied at 
home was still very rudimentary. The cleft between capital and industry 
continued almost throughout the 19th century. In the first half of the 
century the Government needed much capital, but when about 1850 the 
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national finances had been reorganised, the investment in foreign securities 
assumed again immense proportions. American, Russian and Austrian stocks 
filled the portfolios of investors, who were not in the least interested in 
investing their money in national commerce and industry. It is true, that 
especially those circles that were engaged in combating poverty, never 
ceased to insist on what was then called ‘‘re-productive’” use of capital, 
but this had little effect. There was, indeed, an interaction between the 
backwardness of industrial life on the one hand and on the other the invest- 
ment practices of the owners of capital. Besides, there was as yet no 
co-ordinating body to bring the two together, for even after the middle 
of the century there was some reluctance to calling the suitable and neces- 
sary banking mechanism into being. In the sixties the modern banking 
system made its appearance in the Netherlands, which, like the French 
crédit mobilier, meant to allow investment credits to commerce and 
particularly to industry. Before long banks turned away from this modern 
practice and confined themselves to such banking business as was usual 
at the time. The estrangement between capital and industrial life continued, 
for one thing, because the preference for foreign investment remained. 

About the turn of the century a change was clearly noticeable. As a 
result of the then favourable trade conditions there was a strong urge 
towards expansion in trade and industry, by which a considerable number 
of undertakings were under the necessity of increasing their capital. It 
was also realised that a modern-equipped industry is of the greatest 
importance for the future of the country. Then investors also showed 
themselves willing to place reliance in the national economy and to put 
their capital at the disposal of trade and industry. Banking followed suit: 
by increases of capital it broadened its financial basis in order to render 
support to industrial life, the concentration of a number of large banks 
shortly before World War I providing it with the necessary machinery 
to do so without embarrassment. 

Thus in the first decade of this century trade and capital met; the re- 
orientation had been accomplished. 

This re-orientation of industry, trade and capital has been a process 
which in its course has been determined by human thought, will and action 
and by an environment which is likewise the result of human activity. 
The question in how far the concrete economic development has been 
determined by the manner how and the rate at which this re-orientation 
was accomplished, has been left out of consideration. A concrete and exact 
answer is, indeed, difficult to give. But it is no doubt clear that it is of 
great importance whether a nation is spiritually and socially adapted to 
the economic problems of the time. If it is not, as was the case in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, a stagnation will arise in the economic 
growth. Towards the end of the century the re-orientation was already 
far advanced and in consequence Holland was able to improve its economic 
life, favoured by the improvement in trading conditions which then set in. 
This would not have been possible but for the considerable adaptation 
which had been accomplished. All this augurs well for the future of the 
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Netherlands, for history teaches us that in spite of its modest place in the 
midst of the great economic powers it is not heplessly at the mercy of 
circumstances, provided there is a national spirit and the right course is 
pursued. 


DISSERTATIONS 


In the course of the Academic year 1955/1956 the following disser- 
tations were defended. 


In the Faculty of Theology: 


L. H. BADENHORST, Die aandeel van die Kerk in die opvoeding 
spesiaal in die Kaapprovinsie. Amsterdam, C. V. Swets & Zeitlinger, 
1955 (XII, 276 p.). 

(The Share of the Church in Education especially in the Cape 
Province). 
The purpose of this study is to give a general historical survey of, and 
an introduction to the contribution of the Dutch Reformed Church (Neder- 
duitse Gereformeerde Kerk) to education. 


Chapter I. 


The Background of the Education Policy of the Dutch Reformed Church. 

For the better understanding of the share and standpoint of the D. R. 
Church in connection with the management and organization of education, 
a short summary is given in this chapter of the share of the church in educ- 
ation as it came forward in the principles of the Reformers Luther, Calvin 
and Knox, and also in the periods after the Synod of Dordrecht (1618— 
1619) and during the Schoolstruggle in the Netherlands, which took place 
in favour of the Christian school. 


Chapter II. 


A Historical Survey of the Education Organization in South Africa. 

The education organization in South Africa can mainly be differentiated 
into two periods, namely: The Old Period (1652—1803) and The New 
Period (1803 till to-day). During the first period the education developed 
according to the principles of Dordrecht and the practices in the Mother- 
land. During this period of development the church played a very important 
part to provide in the educational wants of the population. Although the 
final authority in educational matters rested with the government, the school 
actually formed a part of the church during the 17th and 18th century. 
The core of the education in the schools was of a religious nature and the 
main object was to prepare the children to become members of the church. 
Although this kind of education often degenerated to a mere formalism, it 
was in general suitable for the wants of the early days. 
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In 1803 Commissioner De Mist introduced a liberal educational policy. 
He composed a progressive ,,Schoolordinance”’ in the spirit of the revolution- 
ary ideas. Eepecially two new principles were brought forward by this 
ordinance: (1) That the care of the national education belongs exclusively 
to the state to educate the youth according to the enlightened principles to 
become good state citizens. 

2) The education was withdrawn from the management and direct in- 
fluence of the church, by which he Calvinistic principles were excluded from 
the schools. 

Through the ‘‘Churchordinance” of De Mist the church was totally sub- 
ordinated to the government and the church's influence was even more 
limited as the main means for the spreading of the religious principles, 
namely the education, was taken away from him. 

The English Government which took the rule over in 1806 adopted and 
brought the policy of De Mist unchanged into practice. The policy of the 
first English Governers was amongst others to anglicise the Dutch- and 
Afrikaans-speaking part of the population. They took the education at hand 
to reach this aim as soon as possible. 

In 1839 the first Department of Education was erected and a Super- 
intendent General of Education was appointed. He regulated the educational 
matters with almost autocratic power. The so-called ‘‘conscience clause” 
was introduced and with the education act of 1865 not only the doctrinal 
instruction but also the Bible were excluded from the ordinary schoolhours. 

Because their religious principles and language were misjudged in the 
education, the population diverted themselves from the government schools. 


Chapter III. 
The Share and Standpoint of the Dutch Reformed Church of the Cape 


Province in connection with the Management and Organization of Education. 

The connections of the D. R. Church, as the only institution which was 
in sympathy with the Dutch-speaking population, with Holland were broken 
down by the English conquest. During the first decades of the English 
regime the church was prevented from acting in organizing capacity. But 
in 1824 the first Synod of the Church was convened to prevent the total 
neglectance of the parishes. The church was still subordinated to the state 
and he agreed that education should be left in the hands of the government. 
Through the Churchordinance no. 7 of 1843 the church was disconnected 
from the state and after this he was free to endeavour himself in favour 
of education. 

During the Synod of 1834 the first ‘‘Christian education program” was 
composed to bring the education on a higher level amongst the isolated and 
scattered part of the population. The Government approved of this program, 
but he did not give any financial assistance to the church. 

As the Government schools did not reach the children of the population 
in the remoter districts, it was proposed on the Synod that itinary teachers 
should be appointed for these parts and that in each parish there should be 
at least one dayschool, in which education should be given especially in the 
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doctrine of the church. One of the greatest obstacles in the education of the 
agricultural population was the great lack of teachers. And to supply in 
this want the church erected his Normal College in Cape Town in 1848. 
But the Government refused to give any financial assistance for this purpose 
and the contributions of the parishes to education were also very poor, so 
that the institution had to be closed down in 1852. A similar institution was 
erected by the church in 1878. In 1915 it was taken over by the state. 

Since 1847 the church appointed various commissions (amongst others 
a Commission of Education, a General Commission for Education, and a 
Commission of Vigilance) and also Circle Inspectors and Superintendents 
to promote education in general and to take care of the interests of the 
church when educational matters were dealt with by the Government. 

On the Synod of 1867 there was great dissatisfaction with the education 
act of 1865. Through this act not only the Bible was excluded from the 
ordinary schoolhours, but a very subordinated place was also given to the 
Dutch language in the schools. 

Different objections were brought in against the state system of education 
and on the Synod of 1886 various members of the church requested the 
assembly to bring the “Voluntary Principle” into practice in the education. 
A proposal was also made that the church should declare himself in favour 
of the Free Christian School, but the Synod was of opinion that the stipul- 
ations in connection with religious education were in 1886 already changed 
in such a way that no objection could any longer be brought in against it. 

With the introduction of the Schoolboard Act and compulsory education 
in 1905 it was on request of the church that the most unfavourable stipul- 
ations were removed. The church also took steps to prevent that church 
property which were used for educational purposes, should become state 
property without proper indemnification. 

The strife which took place on the Synods in favour of mothertongue 
instruction was at last crowned with success, when both languages received 
equal rights under the Union in 1910. In 1912 mothertongue instruction was 
introduced up to Standard IV. Through this the way was opened for the 
introduction of Afrikaans as language of the population and of the church. 

Much was done by the church on behalf of the poor whites through the 
erection of Indigent Boarding Houses and the promotion of Industrial and 
Technical education. 

In 1928 the Synod once more declared himself in favour of the centralis- 
ation of the country schools. A recommendation of the Education Com- 
mission was also accepted that full authority of the Union Government 
over education is an ideal which purposeful must be strived for. 

Since 1935 the policy of the church in connection with education developed 
in favour of Christian and National Education. The church requested his 
Education Commission to promote this matter. 

In co-operation with commissions of various Protestant churches the Educ- 
ation Department introduced a new curriculum for religious education in 
1945. This curriculum includes courses in Bible History for both the primary 
and secondary school. 
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Chapter IV. 


The Missionschools. 

The church also played an important part in the promotion of native 
education. As result of various difficulties which came forward in connec- 
tion with the native schools the church proposed that the state should take 
over their management from the various churches. After the Bantu Educ- 
ation Act was accepted in 1954, the Department of Native Affairs took the 
central management of the native education over from the four provinces. 


Chapter V. 


The D. R. Church and the Higher Education. 

Quite a few institutions for Higher Education were directly or indirectly 
erected by the church. In 1916 the ‘‘conscience clause’ was also introduced 
in the Higher Education Acts. The church feared that through this clause 
the Training Colleges and Universities might loose their Christian character 
and from that time on the endeavour of the church was that the clause 
should be removed. The main reason for this action of the church was that 
through this clause instructors could be appointed in the Universities and 
Colleges who could have a harmful influence on the students and especially 
on the aspirant teachers. In case the teachers should become faithless to the 
Christian point of view, the provision made for religious education in the 
schools would be of no use. 


Chapter VI. 


Conclusion. 

The church thus purposeful endeavoured himself to promote and chris- 
tianize the state system of education. But he did not without comment agree 
with the policy of the state in connection with education. He insisted that 
the state education should provide in the wants of the people. Especially 
that religious instruction should receive a proper place in the curricula and 
that the general instruction should be real national in character to offer the 
most efficient preparation to the children for their future life. 

But because the education stands under the management of the state the 
church feels that it is his duty to keep a watchful eye over the education 
of his baptized members. It is very important that the three Afrikaans 
churches, which underscribe the same doctrines, should work together to 
let Christian and National Education become a reality in South Africa. 
The parents who belong to these churches and stand under their discipline 
should be encouraged to work together and to insist that the schools should 
have a positive Christian character. 


P. J. N. SMAL, Die Universalisme in die Psalms. Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 
1956 (235 p.) 
(Universalism in the Psalms). 

J. T. BAKKER, Coram Deo. Bijdrage tot het onderzoek naar de structuur 
van Luthers Theologie. Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 1956 (230 p.). 
(Coram Deo. An Inquiry into the structure of Luther’s Theology). 
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Einleitung. Die nachhaltige Wirkung von Luthers Theologie auch auf 
die Gegenwart findet u.a. einen Beweis in dem vielfachen Gebrauch einer 
Terminologie, welche seinem Sprachgebrauch entnommen ist. Einer dieser 
spezifischen Ausdriicke ist das ‘coram Deo’, womit das Wesen seiner Theo- 
logie bezeichnet werden kénnte. Diese Studie will versuchen eine Antwort 
zu geben auf die Frage, welchen Einfluss diese Erkenntnis, vor Gottes An- 
gesicht zu stehen, auf die Struktur seiner Theologie und insbesondere auf 
seine Gottesvorstellung geiibt hat. 


I. Der Mensch vor Gottes Angesicht. Zunachts bedeutet das ‘‘coram 
Deo”, dass sowohl das Sprechen iiber Gott, wie das tiber den Menschen 
seine Eigenart findet im Verhaltnis, in dem der Mensch vor Gottes Angesicht 
steht. Von hieraus lasst sich Luthers Einspruch gegen die scholastische 
Philosophie erklaren. Ausserdem wird hiermit die Betonung deutlich, mit der 
er immer wieder von der “‘experientia’” als fiir den Glauben wesentlich 
spricht, nicht nur im christlichen Leben sondern auch in der Gotteserkenntnis. 


II]. Der Mensch vor dem ziirnenden Gott. Im Stehen vor Gottes An- 
gesicht wird das Sein des Menschen entdeckt als ein Sein unter dem Zorn 
Gottes. Ein Vergleich mit Marcion zeigt, dass nicht im Geschépf-sein, son- 
dern im Siinder-sein die eigentliche Not des Menschen besteht. Es zeigt 
sich, dass der Mensch in der “‘curvitas’’, die das Wesen der Siinde ist, auch 
das Héchste und Heiligste seinem Egoismus unterordnet. Aber die Flucht 
vor Gott, die mit dem Egoismus gegeben ist, ist aussichtslos, weil auch 
der Siinder ‘‘coram Deo” bleibt. Er verfallt dem Zorn Gottes. Weil Luther 
diesen Zorn betrachtet als die unmittelbare Reaktion des heiligen Gottes, 
hat er kein richtiges Interesse fiir die Problematik des Anthropomorphen im 
theologischen Reden tiber den Zorn. Ein Vergleich mit Origenes macht hie 
den grundlegenden Unterschied zwischen zwei sehr verschiedenartigen 
Konzeptionen klar. Es zeigt sich, dass das eigentliche Problem fiir Luther 
nicht liegt im Verhaltnis zwischen Gottes Zorn und seinem Wesen, sondern 
zwischen Gottes Gnade und seinem Zorn. Der Ernst des Gerichtes bricht 
in Luthers Schau auf das Gewissen in seiner Angst durch. Aber jede subjek- 
tive Reaktion des Siinders auf das Gericht wird geweckt von der objektiven 
Realitat des Ziirnens Gottes. Am deutlichsten wird das, wenn Luther ‘‘con- 
scientia’” und “‘ira’’ verbindet mit “‘lex’’. Gerade weil er vom Menschen 
‘“‘coram Deo” spricht, wird das Gesetz von ihm aufgenommen in die Gesamt- 
heit des Verhaltnisses zwischen Gott und dem Menschen. Das Gesetz 
fordert in seiner Heiligkeit das Herz, wodurch seine Anforderung extensiv 
und intensiv unendlich ist. Aber gerade durch diese Anforderung wird die 
Hoffnungslosigkeit der menschlichen Lage offenbar, durch die der Siinder 
denn auch, ausser der Gnade, zur Verzweiflung getrieben wird, oder, was 
gleich schlimm ist, sich in dem Legalismus verirrt und so dem Zorn Gottes 
zu entrinnen versucht. Die Unmdglichkeit dieser Flucht wird schliesslich 
klar, wo wir sehen, dass das Gesetz, die Schépfung, der Tod, der Teufel 
und die Hélle Werkzeuge des Gerichtes Gottes geworden sind. 
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Ill. Der Mensch vor dem gnadigen Gott. Luther unterscheidet, wenn 
er von Gottes Liebe und Zorn redet, diese oft als Gottes ‘‘opus proprium” 
und ‘‘opus alienum’. Das bedeutet nicht, dass das Wunder der Vergebung 
aus der Idee der géttlichen Liebe abgeleitet werden kann. Zwar zeichnet er 
in diesen Worten die Bezogenheit des Zornes auf die Gnade, aber dieses 
Verhaltnis liegt bloss in Gottes freier Gnade, die in Jesu Christo Wirklich- 
keit geworden ist und im Evangelium offenbart wird. Der Inhalt dieses 
Evangeliums bedeutet aber die Vernichtung jeder Eigengerechtigkeit und 
gerade diese Kapitulation ist dem Siinder unméglich, solange er an seinen 
Verdiensten festhalt. Daher dass Luther Gottes “‘opus alienum’’ zeichnet 
als den Weg, den Er zu gehen hat um zu seinem eigentlichen Werk zu 
kommen, oder als den Schleier, hinter dem das ‘‘opus proprium” verborgen 
anwesend ist. Nur Armen wird ja das Evangelium verkiindet. Von hieraus 
kann das Verhdltnis zwischen Gesetz und Evangelium betrachtet werden als 
die Bewegung des Gesetzes nach dem Evangelium hin, die erst sichtbar 
wird, wenn das Evangelium gepredigt wird. Aber auch dann behdlt das 
“opus alienum” seine Aktualitat, weil darin immer von neuem die Leere 
geschaffen werd, in der die Gnade sich als Gnade realisiert. Sowohl die 
‘“humilitas’”’ in Luthers ersten Werken, wie die ‘‘tentatio’”’, die eine dauernde 
Kategorie ist in seiner Terminologie, sind gerichtet auf die ZerstGrung jeder 
Eigengerechtigkeit. Derselbe Kampf wird sichtbar, wo Luther den alten 
und den neuen Menschen einander gegeniiberstellt als Fleisch und Geist, ein 
Gegensatz, den man nicht innerhalb des Schemas Natur-Gnade stellen dart 
(contra Schilder). Die dauernde Bedeutung der Anfechtung als Gottes 
“fremdes Werk’ wird erlautert mit Luthers Schau auf das Leben der 
Patriarchen. 


IV. Christus der Weg Gottes und die Wahrheit Gottes. In diesem 
Kapitel werden die Hintergriinde von Luthers Reden vom Weg von dem 
Zorn nach der Gnade aufgedeckt: Diese finden wir in der Christologie, 
weil Gott in Christo sein Herz offenbart hat. So hangen Christologie, Theo- 
logie und Soteriologie aufs engste zusammen. An vier Punkten wird das 
erlautert: 

1. Die Theologia crucis. Diese ist eng verbunden mit dem ‘“‘opus propri- 
um et alienum”’. Es ist gefahrlich hier ohne weiteres von einer ‘‘bestimmten 
Art von Theologie” (von Loewenich) zu reden, wenn dabei nicht die kon- 
kreten Zusammenhange, in denen die ‘“Theologia crucis” funktioniert, be- 
riicksichtigt werden. Sie ist zunachst Einspruch gegen die spekulative natiir- 
liche Theologie, die ,,per ea, quae facta sunt’’ emporsteigen will zu einem 
allgemeinen Gottesbegriff. An Hand eines Teiles der ‘Summa Theologica” 
von Thomas wird dargetan, dass hier das “‘coram Deo” einer philosophischen 
Betrachtung iiber Gottes Giite Platz gemacht hat, die iiberall in der 
Schépfung vertreten ist. Luther erblickt hierin eine Art moralistischen Ratio- 
nalismus, der den Ernst der Siinde verkennt und Gott nicht dort begegnet, 
wo Er sich finden lasst, nl. im Kreuze Christi. ‘“Theologia crucis” bedeutet 
nicht, dass Luther ihr gegeniiber ein irrationales Paradoxon stellt von der 
Offenbarung in Verborgenheit und im Incognito. “Theologia crucis” ist fiir 
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Luther konkret der Angriff auf die Eigengerechtigkeit, in der der Mensch 
dem Urteil, das in der Offenbarung iiber ihn vollzogen wird, zu entrinnen 
versucht. Deshalb ist sie identisch mit der Hingabe an jenen Gott, der in 
der Schmach des Kreuzes und der Torheit der Predigt seine Gnade offen- 
bart. Diese Offenbarung geschieht ‘sub contraria specie’. Gott wird der in 
seiner Offenbarung fiir die ratio Verborgene; der ‘‘Deus revelatus” ist der 
“Deus absconditus”. Nur im Glauben wird er gefunden, weil nur der Glaube 
Gott die volle Ehre gibt und auch in den ,,tenebrae fidei’ sich an Ihm fest- 
halt. So gibt es eine tiefe Einheit zwischen dem ganzen Lebenskampt 
Luthers und seiner “Theologia crucis’, und ist es unangebracht hierin das 
Kindringen einer irrationalistischen Philosophie zu sehen. 

2. Dasselbe gilt auch fiir seinen Widerstand gegen die ‘‘speculatio 
maiestatis’. Dieser Widerstand ist gegriindet im Reichtum des Heiles, das 
in Christo erschienen ist. Hier erblicken wir die positive Seite der ‘“Theo- 
logia crucis’, die zwar an erster Stelle Widerstand ist gegen den Hochmut, 
aber sodann auf dem positiven Bekenntnis beruht, dass Gott sich in Christo 
wirklich vollstandig offenbart hat. Demgegeniiber bedeutet ‘‘speculatio 
maiestatis’’ das Nicht-vollkommen-festhalten an Christo und eine Leugnung 
des ‘‘coram Deo”. Jedes Suchen nach Gott ohne Christum ist irreell und hals- 
gefahrlich. Daher Luthers Betonung der ‘‘Theologia ab imo” und seine 
Warnung sich nicht zu befassen mit dem ‘‘Deus nudus, absolutus’”’. 

3. Die Frage erhebt sich dann aber, ob Luther seine eigene Sicherheit 
nicht unrettbar untergrabt, indem er von dem ‘‘Deus absconditus”’ hinter der 
Offenbarung spricht. Es ergibt sich als unmédglich die Aussagen aus ‘‘De 
servo arbitrio’ aus dem Wege zu schaffen mit dem Hinweis auf Luthers 
Entwicklung, weil seine Stellung mit Bezug hierauf sich auch in den letzten 
Lebensjahren (Genesisvorlesung) nicht wesentlich geandert hat. Luthers 
Widerstand gegen Erasmus ist der Widerstand gegen den Moralismus, der 
das Geheimnis von Gottes Liebe in den Rahmen des Legalismus hinein- 
zwangen mdchte. Demgegeniiber kann Luther nicht wieder eine Konstruk- 
tion stellen, in der die Gnade durchsichtig gemacht wird. Sein Reden vom 
“Deus absconditus” ist kein Eindringen philosophischer Kategorien, sondern 
bringt Luthers Bekenntnis zum Ausdruck, dass Gottes erwahlende Liebe 
nur im Glauben verstanden werden kann. Auch hier gibt es nur Gottes- 
erkenntnis ‘‘coram Deo”, d.h. wir diirfen uns halten an Jesu Christo ‘‘dem 
Herrn Zebaoth und ist kein ander Gott”. 

4. Schliesslich fragen wir uns, ob die Erkenntnis Gottes in Jesu Christo 
auch Klarheit bringt in das Verhaltnis zwischen Gottes “opus proprium” 
und “‘alienum’’. In Zusammenhang hiermit werden einige Grundziige der 
lutherschen Versdhnungslehre besprochen. Gegeniiber Aulén u. a. wird auf- 
recht erhalten, dass es unrichtig sei hier zu sprechen von dem Sieg der 
Gnadenordnung iiber die Rechtsordnung. Zwar besiegt Gott in Christo den 
Fluch des Gesetzes und die Last des Zornes, aber dieser Sieg besteht im 
Tragen des Zornes und der Verfluchung. Wenn man alle Strafelemente 
aus dem Werke Christi beseitigt, besteht nl. die Gefahr, dass der richtige 
Blick auf das Verhaltnis zwischen Liebe und Recht getriibt wird. 
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V. Der Weg zu Gott als der Weg des Glaubens. Hier wird schliesslich 
dargelegt, dass die einzige Méglichkeit, Luthers Sprechen vom “opus 
alienum” und “‘opus proprium” durchsichtig zu machen, liegt im wahrlich 
“coram Deo” Stehen des Menschen. Bedeutet doch “‘coram Deo” zutiefst 
“im Glauben” und dieser Glaube darf das Verhaltnis zwischen Gottes Zorn 
und Liebe sehen als den Weg von dem Zorn nach der Liebe. Deshalb 
erheben sich schwere Bedenken gegen die Luther-Interpretation Schilders, in 
der immer wieder der Vorwurf laut wird, dass Luther, indem er vom “‘opus 
alienum” spricht, dem Zorn Gottes nicht gerecht wird. In seiner Offen- 
barung hatt Gott dem Menschen das Recht gegeben zu fliehen “‘contra Deum 
in Deum’ und zu bekennen, dass die ‘‘cogitatio de ira... falsa est’’. Des- 
halb soll der volle Akzent gelegt werden auf die Wechselbeziehung zwischen 
Glauben und Offenbarung. Wenn Luther auch weiss, dass der Unglaub eine 
reelle Méglichkeit ist, so weiss er doch, dass seine Gotteserkenntnis ihre 
Norm findet in der Verheissung Gottes, d.h. im Evangelium. Diese Kenntnis 
des Evangeliums muss immer im Glauben neu-realisiert werden; erst im 
kiinftigen Reich wird die Spannung des ‘‘simul iustus et peccator’” aufge~- 
hoben sein. Bis dahin wird der Weg des Glaubens der Weg zu Gott sein. 


A. WIND, Leven en Dood in het Evangelie van Johannes en in de Serat 
Déwarutji (met een elenctische confrontatie). Franeker, T. Wever, 
19569(3547 p) 

(Life and Death in the Gospel according to St. John in confrontation 
with the Serat Dewarutji). 


The purpose of this study is first an inquiry into the message of life and 
death of the fourth Gospel. As the nature and message of this Gospel has 
so often been misunderstood by Eastern mysticism, we propose to particu- 
larly examine this message, attempting a confrontation with the Serat 
Déwarutji afterwards. 

Our selection of the Serat Déwarutji is self-evident, since this work is 
generally known deals with the same object, viz. life, the water of life. 

In the Prologue of the fourth Gospel, we find its themes epitomized. 
Within this pattern the conceptions of life and death get their full signifi- 
cance and content. 

Obviously the subject of the Prologue is the Logos, who is God. 

John’s Gospel is theocentric. 

Careful exegesis of the most significant verses of the Prologue brings out 
two notions: 

1. The Logos’ relation to God. 

2. His relation to creation. 

The first relation is fundamental. All work of the Logos as regards 
creation and the created is based on His being-with-God and His being-God. 
The theological starting-point in this Gospel is manifest. } 

The relation to creation is threefold: 

1. All things have been created by the Logos, by Him all things are being 
maintained and ruled over. 
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2. In relation to man He is the God who reveals. In 1 4 ff. it is stated 
that the revelation issues forth from the Logos. Not until later, when the 
darkness and the shining of the light in darkness has been mentioned, and 
John the Baptist’s historical evidence of this shining of the light, do we get 
the distinction between a natural revelation directed at the whole cosmos 
(light) and a particular revelation meant for “His own’ (1 10,11), 

3. The Logos became flesh, but He continued to be God. 

A few verses below His name is mentioned: Jesus Christ. 

From an inquiry into the sense development of “word” (word of God), 
it appears that there are two aspects: the word of God has a dynamic aspect. 
Through the word God “‘is doing” something, is achieving something, the 
word of God is a power of God leading man to salvation. Word also has 
a dianoetic aspect. It is God's revelation, it has a message. Both aspects 
are closely interrelated. There is also a revelation through and in God's 
works and God's revelation is a power. This oneness-in-quality is rooted 
in Him Who speaks, God. 

Besides we find, as early as the Old Testament, an inclination towards 
hypostasizing, notable so as regards the idea of ‘‘wisdom”, especially in 
Proverbs 8, an inclination freely indulged in by later Judaism as regards the 
Thora. 

The sense development of “word” comes to a close in John’s writings. 
We see this in Rev. 1918, “the Word of God”, ie. Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, and in I John 11. “the Word of life”. 

Jesus Christ not only preaches the word of God, He is the Word of God, 
the Word of life. In the word of Christ, full emphasis is laid on His Person: 
Who He is and what He does. That is why John makes that peculiar transi- 
tion: Christ preaches the word of God, but also He is the Word of God. 
In Him the Father speaks His Word to the world. Consequently, His word 
and His work are closely interrelated. Both have their significance and basis 
in His Person. But His word and work should not be identified: a dynamic 
aspect of the “Word” spoken by God (the Son of God, Who became flesh, 
the Redeemer) should be distinguished from a dianoetic aspect (the God 
Who reveals). 

In John 1 we have the climax of the development described: it is here 
that we find the complete personification of ,,Word”. 

The roots and historical background being clearly indicated by the Holy 
Scriptures, religio-historic parallels do not provide a more obvious inter- 
pretation. To be sure, in John’s days the Greek-speaking world was well 
acgainted with the notion of ‘Logos’, but there is no question whatever of 
any conscious association on John’s part with the conception as found in 
Philo, Hellenism or certain gnostic trends of thought. 

In the Prologue too, both the dynamic and dianoetic aspects can be 
traced, viz. in the works of the Logos: on the one hand creation and salva- 
tion, on the other hand revelation. A similar distinction we think we have 
traced in the words: “‘grace and truth’, John 1 14. 

The predominant themes of the Gospel thus coming to light in the Pro- 
logue, it is in the Prologue that we find the framework for our inquiry into 
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the notions of life and death in the fourth Gospel. This framework is: 

1. God and life or death. (The theological starting-point). 

2. The Logos as Creator and Maintainer, and life or death. (The cosmic 
aspect). 

3. The Logos as the Revealing God and life or death. (The dianoetic 
aspect). 

4. The Logos as Saviour, the work of Christ and life or death. (The 
dynamical aspect). 

5. The beginning of life. 

6. Nature and significance of life and death. 


After this inquiry there follows a discussion of the Serat Déwarutii. 

First a brief survey is given of the various versions of this work. 

Then follows a summary of its contents, as much as possible composed 
of the versions mentioned. Bima or Wrekodora, is ordered to search for 
the water of life, by his tutor Drona, who is hostile towards him. He has 
to dig up mount Tjandramuka. In there the evil giants Rukmuka and Ruk- 
makala are dwelling and Drona hopes Bima will perish through them. 
But he kills the giants, who appear to be the gods Indra and Baju. He is 
then sent back to Drona, in order that he may now learn from him the 
actual place of the water of life. He is told to go to the Southern Ocean, 
in the heart of which he will find the water of life. All his relatives try 
to keep him back, but he sets off. Near the sea he has to fight four other 
“sons of Baju’’, but he also defeats them and enters the sea. He now gets 
completely exhausted especially because of his fight with a snake. Accor- 
ding to one version he dies, the other version has it that he comes very 
closely to the boundary of life. Then he meets with the god Déwa Rutji, 
who appears to him in the shap of a dwarf or a playing boy, in the absolute 
solitude of the ocean. The god tells him to enter his stomach and there Bima 
receives the highest instruction in mysticism and finally enjoys the bliss of 
his unification with the Divine Essence. 

But there is still a task left for him in life; that is why the god Déwa 
Rutji arouses Bima’s passions and thus he returns to normal life. He has 
found the water of life in the union with Déwa Rutji and in the highest 
knowledge of the unity of God and man. 

The purpose of this work lies in its description of the road the mystic 
has got to take, along the stages of “‘saréngat’’, ‘‘tarékat’, ‘“hakékat’’ and 
“makripat” (or ‘‘iman-tokid-makripat-islam) to the final unification (the 
self-abandonment and absorption into the Divine Essence) and the highest 
knowledge of the unity. 

The mysticism of unification (emotional) and that of unity (speculative) 
are here intermingled. On the one hand Wrekodara has to purify himself 
in a laborious expedition, has to kill his senses, cut through every tie binding 
him to this world, and to practise asceticism and concentration, on the 
other hand he receives the highest instruction from the true pundit. Par- 
ticularly the transition from the material world, the self-abandonment, fana, 
and the absorption into the god, may be defined as “dying in order to live”. 
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Both elements of the mysticism of “unification” and “unity” can also be 
found in the favourite paradox: the sheath enters into the kris (macrocosmos 
and microcosmos are being absorbed by the Divine Essence) and the kris 
enters into the sheath (i.e. the realization that in the heart of microcosmos 
and macrocosmos the Suksma, the Divine Essence is hidden). 


In a number of conclusions the data of the fourth Gospel and those of 
the Serat Déwarutji are summed up and compared. Briefly they are the 
following: 

1. The fourth Gospel is theocentric, the Serat Déwarutji is anthropo- 
centric. 

2. God alone possesses “‘life’’, according to the Gospel, in the full, abso- 
lute sense of the word. The Suksma in the Serat Déwarutji is the “‘world- 
soul”. the One-in-all, but hidden divine being, undifferentiated, unfolding 
itself in the multiplicity of forms in macrocosmos and microcosmos. The 
Suksma does not act. The borderline between divine life and being, and life 
of man in its fullest sense of the word, is obliterated. Everything is onto- 
logically conceived, no room is allowed for creation and salvation as God's 
work, as there is room for emanation and the reflux of the life-stream 
through perfect man back into the Divine Essence. 

3. Christ, God, in His grace gives eternal life. That is what the fourth 
Gospel tells us. In the Serat Déwarutji it is a matter of self-liberation at- 
tained with great effort. God only gives assistance and the higher instruction. 

4. The bliss of eternal life redeems life which is dead through sin. In 
the Déwarutji there is no question of sin and guilt before a personal God. 
Sin is disturbance of the balance, a being tied to the visible and the material, 
“karma”, and ignorance. 

5. In the fourth Gospel Christ gives life. The fundamental objective 
condition for this is His death on the cross and His resurrection. His 
preaching too implies life for man. Faith is the necessary, subjective con- 
dition, instrumental to life. In the Déwarutji there is no question of guilt 
before God, therefore there is no cross. The transition from death to life 
is not a complete breach, but life is in death. 

Déwa Rutji is the true Teacher. The points at issue are “dogma” and 
“knowledge”. 

6. By his faith in Christ, His Person, word and work, man is saved from 
death. He who does not believe will not see life. That is the message of 
the fourth Gospel. In the Déwarutji God is not a Person who is wrathful 
at sin and punishes it with death. For the mystic death is a liberation, the 
absorption into the Divine Essence, the release from what ties him to 
material life. 

7. In the Gospel divine and human life are admittedly very closely con- 
nected, they are even indicated by the same word. Nevertheless the border- 
line is maintained. There is room for the mystery. In the Déwarutji this 
mystery has been solved, the deepest inner knowledge is that man has divine 
life in himself and the highest liberation, that being and life, which have 
emanated from the Divine Essence, flow back to Him. Man takes the place 
of the Lord. 
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8. In the fourth Gospel room is allowed for the physical aspect of life: 
there is a bodily resurrection on the day of Judgement. The Déwarutji is 
not at all concerned with a physically redeemed life. What is most important 
is the unification with the Suksma, the Immaterial. 

9. The bliss of life is given to the believers already in this life, but it is 
lasting and cannot be lost. Nor does physical death affect it. It becomes 
consummate in all its aspects at the Second Coming. This is the message 
of the fourth Gospel. 

In the Déwarutji the mystic can also find life before he dies, but self- 
destruction and ecstatic unification with the Divine Essence are followed 
by the disenchantment of life with its duties. The complete liberation, the 
real water of life, is attained through and beyond death. It is then that the 
full release from the visible and the material and from the cycle of reincar- 
nation is obtained. 

10. Redeemed life in John’s Gospel has the following aspects: 

a. The dynamical aspect: he who has life cannot die anymore. 

b. The intellectual aspect: life supplies knowledge of Christ and the 
Father; this knowledge is an intimate relationship. 

c. The juridical aspect: freedom from God's judgement; His justification. 

d. The ethical aspect: life shows the fruits of the Holy Ghost. 

e. The mystical aspect: community with Christ; community however, is 
not a unification. 

In the Déwarutji death is not God's punishment, but implies liberation 
(for the mystic) or a passing on to the next reincarnation. 

“Knowing” is a means to reach the state of bliss sought. Knowing is no 
personal relationship. The Divine Essence in all things is undifferentiated, 
unknowledgeable. The ecstacy is a matter of complete self-abandonment; 
consciousness too has to disappear. There is no question of God vindicating 
man. No room is allowed for ethics. Holiness is a magic-mystic conception. 
Man in ecstacy may place himself beyond the pale of law. The magical is 
strongly emphasized. The mysticism of the Déwarutji is a mysticism of uni- 
fication and unity, in which the last border-line between God and man is 
blotted out. 

11. Death in the fourth Gospel, then, is God’s punishment of sinning 
man and is diametrically opposed to life. Just as life comprises the total 
salvation, given by Christ, death is total condemnation in all its aspects, 
physical, spiritual and eternal. God's judgement begins in this life upon earth 
and is consummated on Judgement Day. Between death and resurrection 
the position of the faithful may be defined as ‘‘life’’ and that of the un- 
faithful as a lasting condemnation, as “death”. 

In the Déwarutji death is a mechanical, natural event in the cycle of 
births, or it is a liberation, possesses life in itself, kills the self and is 
absorbed by God. He who realizes that both life and death are elements 
of the great enchantment of illusion; that, in fact, only the One-in-all “is” 
for him death has become irrelevant. 

12. “Death in the midst of life” i.e. (in the fourth Gospel): the state of 
sinful man under God's punishment. Outside the faith-relation to Christ life 


, 
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will not be seen. But in the Déwarutji death is synonymous with salvation! 
It is the ascetic selfabandonment or the ecstatic submersion into the sea of 
the Divine Essence. 

“Life in the midst of death’, i.e. (in the fourth Gospel): life redeemed 
by Christ cannot anymore be affected by death; dying is no longer “death”, 
nor is it God's punishment. But in the Déwarutji it is: water of life gained 
by an effort of one’s own, by asceticism and samadi, it is unification with 
God, while life is not opposed to death as a liberation. 

The fourth Gospel, then, is in every aspect the opposite of the Déwarutii. 
There are corresponding features, but in their context they all appear to be 
essential differences. In the light of God’s Word the evaluation of the 
Déwarutji as attempted in this elenctic confrontation, must needs be a con- 
demnation. 

In a few final observations we discuss the basic questions of the elenc- 
tical approach, those of natural revelation and pseudo-religion, while tenta- 
tively indicating the direction in which a solution of these problems should 
be sought for. God’s general revelation presents itself to man, even to man in 
his state of sin. This revelation falls as a ray of light in a mirror. But this 
mirror has been affected by sin, has been corrupted. As a result, the notion 
which the sinner has formed of God, his knowledge of God, is a caricature, 
something a distorting mirror shows. Rom. 1 pictures the sinner’s guilt in all 
this. Death necessarily results from this guilt. However: “this is life eternal, 
that they might know Thee, the only true God and Jesus Christ, whom 
Thou hast sent.” That is the message of the fourth Gospel. 


M. FEITSMA, Het Theopaschitisme. Een dogma-historische studie over 
de ontwikkeling van het theopaschitisch denken, Kampen, J. H. Kok 
NU. 1956 (155 -p-)- 

(Theopaschitism. A dogmahistoric Inquiry into the evolution of the 
theopaschitic reflection). 


R. ALLAN KILLEN, The ontological Theology of Paul Tillich. Kampen, 
Jostln Koko NY ., 1956. (X1).279-p,). 


C. GILHUIS, Pastorale zorg aan Bejaarden. Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 1956 
(246 p.). 
(Pastoral Care of Aged People). 


In the Faculty of Law: 

J. MULDER, Het aanmerkelijk belang in het Besluit op de Inkomstenbelas- 
ting 1941. Amsterdam, L. J. Veen's Uitgeversmij N.V., 1955 (XV, 
252 p.)- 

The Netherlands tax legislation knows the conception “substantial 
interest” (,,aanmerkelijk belang’’), adopted—as in Austria and Luxemburg— 
from the German tax legislation wherein it was incorporated in 1925. 

Such a substantial interest within the meaning of the German and Nether- 
lands income tax laws exists, in principle, if an individual person, alone or 
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with his relatives, participated at any moment during the last five years for 
more than 25 %> directly or indirectly, in the share capital of a domestic or 
foreign corporation. A substantial interest within the meaning of the German 
and Netherlands corporation tax laws exists, generally, if a person, subject 
to corporation tax, participates for 25 % or more in the share capital of a 
domestic or foreign corporation. 

The German and Netherlands income tax laws subject to tax the profit 
from the alienation of shares and actions de jouissance in a certain corpora- 
tion, if the alienator had a substantial interest as mentioned above in this 
corporation. (It should be noted, that capital gains of individual persons in 
the Netherlands are, in principle, not subject to tax, as is also the case 
in the German ‘‘Bundes” income tax, except for profits from speculation). 
The German and Netherlands corporation tax laws generally exempt divid- 
ends received in case of a substantial interest from corporation tax. 
(It should be noted that dividends received by persons subject to corpo- 
ration tax in Germany and the Netherlands are generally fully taxable). 

This study is concerned with the conception of the substantial interest in 
the income tax but, whenever desirable, also deals with this conception 
in the corporation tax. In Part I the development in Germany is outlined, 
in Part II the development in the Netherlands, while Part III contains 
critical comments concerning this substantial interest in the income tax. 

In Part I it is shown, among other things, that in Germany the substantial 
interest in the income tax represented a species of the genus capital gains 
taxation which taxation already had been applied earlier in the German 
“Reich” and before that in the German states in varying forms and extent 
during shorter or longer periods. Then it is demonstrated how jurisprudence 
and literature analyze the different elements and aspects of this substantial 
interest. 

In Part II the grounds are mentioned on which during the German occu- 
pation the “substantial interest’’ was introduced in the Netherlands income 
tax legislation, while furthermore also the development in the Netherlands 
jurisprudence and literature is outlined. 

In Part III critical comments are offered regarding this substantial interest 
in the income tax. It is pointed out that the grounds on which the substantial 
interest was introduced in the German income tax law in 1925 only very 
partly during a short period justified this regulation. 

From an analysis of the substantial interest in the Netherlands income tax 
law it appears, among other things, that it was the intent to tax the share- 
holder for corporation reserves, realised by the sale of shares or actions de 
jouissance, whereas the law subjects to tax the positive balance of sales 
less purchase price and, therefore, operates as a very imperfect capital gains 
taxation. Since however, in case of a corporate winding-up any surplus 
exceeding the paid-in capital is in the Netherlands (otherwise than in Ger- 
many) also taxed as income of shareholders, the corporation’s reserves are 
eventually taxed as income of the shareholder. The substantial interest regula- 
tion can therefore result in an extra-levy for the benefit of the fisc. 

In order to avoid the serious injustice of the substantial interest regula- 
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tion, but also to offer the fisc the possibility to prevent shareholders realising 
corporate profits through sale of their shares rather than distribution of 
dividends, it is recommended that a regulation be considered—in lieu of 
the substantial interest regulation—analogous to the English regulation in 
regard to the “Surtax on Undistributed Income of Certain Bodies Corporate” 
(Income Tax Law, Sections 245—256). 

If any company, which is under the control of not more than five persons 
and which is not a subsidiary company or a company in which the public 
are substantially interested does not distribute to its shareholders a “‘reason- 
able part” of its profits, the fiscal authorities—under this English regu- 
lation—may order that such company’s total income will be deemed income 
to shareholders for surtax-assessment purposes. 

The reasonableness of the distributed part of the company’s profits is 
considered taking into account not only the ‘current requirements of the 
company’s business’, but also ‘‘such other requirements as may be necessary 
or advisable for the maintenance and development of that business’’. 

Also, such an analogous regulation, superseding the substantial interest 
regulation may well prove to prevent proceedings which the present sub- 
stantial interest regulation imperfectly tries to tax. 


P,. ADRIAANSE, Confiscation in Private International Law. 's-Gravenhage, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1956 (XIII, 193 p.). 


E. TEN TOOREN, Inkomstenbelasting en Europese Integratie. Proeve ener 
rechtsvergelijkende beschouwing inzake heffingstechniek en differen- 
tiatie van de belastingdruk bij een analytisch en een synthetisch systeem 
in de inkomstenbelasting. Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1956 (256 p.). 
(Income Tax and European Integration). 

According to their structure the income-taxes of Western Europe, with 
the exception of the English system, can be arranged into two groups. 

The first group comprises the analytical income-taxes. An analytical 
income-tax is one in which separate independent schedule taxes are levied on 
the proceeds of different sources of income. In the schedules the personal 
circumstances of the tax-payer are not taken into account, the rate being 
proportional and different according to the nature of the object. Proceeds 
arising within a territory are in principle taxed by means of a deduction at 
the source. By way of a supplement a general tax is levied which regards 
the tax-payer as such and charges him for his total income according to a 
progressive scale. Both natural persons and corporate bodies are concerned 
in this income-tax. 

The second group comprises the synthetical income-taxes, and is at 
present the most widely spread. In a synthetical income-tax the totality of 
a natural person’s income is considered as its object. A rate of a subjective 
structure is applied to such a total. For assessment purposes the person 
assessable makes a return at the end of the fiscal year, after which the tax 
is collected in accordance with an assessment register. There is also stop- 
page at the source, but in most cases as an advance levy. 
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By the side of the analytical and the synthetical system mention must be 
made of the English Income Tax, which is analytical in a formal sense but 
synthetical in a material sense. 

The present study is intended to compare the systems mentioned and 
especially to investigate some technical aspects in connection with a 
coordination of fiscal matters within the Belgian-Dutch-Luxemburg economic 
union and an economic integration of Western Europe. 

The first chapter of Part I deals with the rise and historical development 
of the analytical system. For this purpose an account is given of Addington’s 
giving up Pitt's synthetical Income Tax (1803), and of the way in which 
the levying of Income Tax was affected by the analytical system then in- 
troduced. In this system an extensive use is made of a deduction at the 
source on the analogy of the Land Tax of 1692. The development shows 
that the original basis and form have been retained, but at present every 
person assessable for Income Tax makes a return of his total income in 
order thus to profit by the arrangement which has gradually been made 
entirely subjective. The result of this development is the mixed (i.e. formally 
analytical and materially synthetical) character of the Income Tax. 

In chapter two of Part I the introduction (1919) and development of the 
analytical system in Belgium is given, as the system in this country did not 
develop into a synthetical effect. 

The third chapter of Part I contains a description of the rise (1840) of 
the system of levying taxes according to the total income in the Swiss 
Canton of Bale. It appears that from 1866 the levying of a property-tax 
was only intended as an increase of the State’s financial resources. 

In conclusion of this Part chapter four describes the fiscal development 
in Prussia. Von Miquel’s reforms of 1891 and 1893 resulted in a synthetical 
income-tax supplemented by a property-tax because of the greater financial 
capacity of property-owners. After World War I this system has also 
been in force in Germany, and in World War II it was extended to other 
countries as well. 

Part II discusses the technical differences between the analytical, the 
synthetical, and the mixed (English) systems on the basis of the provisions 
in force in Belgium, Germany and England. Summing up a description is 
given of the contents of these systems. 

The first chapter of Part III is concerned with the technique of levying 
taxes. From the standpoint of the parties involved in the levying of taxes, 
viz. the Inland Revenue, the person assessable, and the third party, a critical 
study is made of the technique of levying taxes according to the assessment- 
registers, and of such technique supplemented by an advance levy on account 
of the synthetical system; and besides of the technique of the deduction 
at the source in an objective and in a subjective form (P.A.Y.E.-system) of 
the analytical and the mixed system. The conclusion is that a deduction at 
the source in an objective form by way of an advance levy, and this tech- 
nique in a subjective form (P.A.Y.E.-system) as a final levy, may render 
excellent service to arrive at a correct levying of taxes. 

In the second chapter of Part III the aspect of the differentiation in the 
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burden of taxation is discussed. In outline the ideas about this problem in 
the past and the present are treated together with its realization in the 
present analytical, synthetical and mixed systems of legislation. It appears 
that the analytical system reaches this purpose by the application of rates 
differing according to the different sources of income. The mixed system 
groups all incomes in two classes, viz. earned and unearned income. Earned 
income is diminished by an abatement before applying the rate. 

In a synthetical income-tax this policy is not followed although there 
would be possibilities for its application. By way of a supplement, however, 
a tax is levied in accordance with property because of the greater financial 
capacity of property-owners. 

The two first methods mentioned are concerned with income, and the third 
is applied to sources irrespective of the fact whether or not these sources 
chargeable yield any income at all. The conclusion is that following the 
same purpose has thus led to different outcomes. On the one hand a quali- 
tative differentiation is effected, i.e. a differentiation in the burden of 
taxation in accordance with the quality of the income; and on the other 
hand the financial capacity of the person assessable is inferred from the 
presence of property and accepted as a basis for the differentiation of the 
burden of taxation. The result is that the Belgian and the English techniques 
cannot be compared with the German system. 

Finally in connection with a possible Benelux or European income-tax 
the “Conclusions and Synopsis” of this comparative study contain the fol- 
lowing directive for 

I. the technique of levying taxes: 

an extensive application of an objective deduction at the source as an 
advance levy; 

the application of a subjective deduction at the source in the form of the 
P.A.Y.E.-system on income from employment; 

insofar as no final levy has been made the application of a levy according 
to assessment registers with an advance levy on account; 

II. differentiation of the burden of taxation: 

a. a qualitative differentiation, and, consequently the method of an 
analytical and a mixed income-tax are rejected, because 

1. the difficulty of securing such an income cannot be the basis of a rate 
because of the objections that can be made to such a criterion for practical 
reasons and as a matter of principle; 

2. a qualitative differentiation may easily lead a Government to a 
judgment of the utility of an income so that the realization of this principle 
in the levying of taxes may be conducive to the obtrusion by the Govern- 
ment of particular views of the structure of society on the subject; 

3. arbitrariness is an important factor in the establishment of the extent 
of the charges and of the abatement; 

b. the financial capacity is adhered to and so the levy of a property-tax 
because 

1. property as such is an objective standard of part of the financial 
capacity; 
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2. all the components of property are evaluated according to current 
and fixed rules and concepts; 

3. the level of the uniform rate can be made to agree with the current 
rate of interest. 

Summarizing all the data the conclusion may be made that a Benelux or 
a European system of taxation will have to contain a synthetical system of 
income-tax with an extensive application of a deduction at the source and 
supplemented by a tax according to property. 


P. H. DE VRIES, Poe and After. The Detective-story investigated. Am- 
sterdam, S. J. P. Bakker N.V., 1956 (172 p.) 


In this thesis the author has tried to find the answers to two questions: 
has the detective-story any criminological significance, and, if so, wherein 
does that significance consist? 

Taken under consideration were only detective-stories of the original type, 
as created by Edgar Allan Poe, and of some positive literary value. In 
consequence of this eclectic examination, some attention had to be paid to 
the problems of esthetics, especially in the field of epic literature. 

The existing ‘‘relation’’ between the author and his work on the one hand, 
and the reader and the work on the other, led, as it were: organically, to 
a treatment in three sections—the second, third and fourth chapters. 

After a short, introductory, first chapter, in the second an attempt is made 
to determine motivation and modus operandi of the detection-author; a 
general description of that author is sketched. 

In the third chapter the position of this art-form in the literary scheme 
is determined. An analysis of the story offers an opportunity for scrutinising 
and evaluating its component parts. 

Next the extraordinary attraction of this kind of story for the reading 
public is examined. A strong element of playfulness is diagnosed. The 
detective-story is found to present a typical Anglo-Saxon character: reader 
and author are, in effect, playing an intellectual game under strict rules. 

The conclusion is, that the detective-story, as long as it does not lead to 
a dehumanization of the “criminal and/or a desocialization of the pictured, 
criminal, “‘situation”, is of negligable criminological significance. From the 
point of view of comparative law, it may, now and again, be of someinterest. 

But against any violation or even diminution of general moral and social 
values through the agency of the detective-story the criminologist has to 
be constantly on the alert. Each such devaluation would be, if not directly 
criminogenic, at least favourable to delinquency. 


In the Faculty of Medicine: 


A. C, LIT, Extrapyramidaal Syndroom of situatief Gedrag. Een neuro- 
psychiatrisch, klinisch-psychologisch en phaenomenologisch onderzoek 
van Parkinson-patiénten. Amsterdam, N.V. Noord-Hollandsche Uit- 
gevers Maatschappij, 1956 (251 p.). 
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(Syndrome or Behavior. A neuro-psychiatric, psycho-diagnostic and 
phenomenological investigation of Parkinsanians). 


During the 19th century, Parkinson’s disease was considered to be a 
psychogenic affection on the basis of casuistics which at the time were 
regarded as convincing. 

Since Jelgersma, however, the origin, course and clinical form of the 
symptoms have been attributed to a pathological process localized in the 
basal ganglia. As a result of this point of view, the concomitant psycho- 
logical manifestations were interpreted as not essential to the clinical picture. 
The psychological influences on the onset and the variations in intensity of 
symptoms, which are remarkable in a neurological syndrome, were also 
considered to be of secondary importance. 

The literature shows, however, that no direct causal relationship can be 
established between the typical symptomatology and the anatomical ano- 
malies found. Modern physiology, too, shows that the basal ganglia are only 
of relative aetiological importance and regards a functional origin of the 
tremor and the rigidity as possible. 

Parkinson's syndrome is found among the multitude of barely distinguish- 
able manifestations of motor and psychological compulsive, phenomena, 
which may follow epidemic encephalitis. Stern’s investigations showed that 
postencephalitic Parkinsonism is invariably preceded by a change in perso- 
nality. The occurrence of motor symptoms, moreover, was found to be 
frequently associated with a striking decrease in the intensity of existing 
psychological tensions. 

It is understandable, therefore, that this affection has also been regarded 
as a psychosomatic disease. Booth and Sands in all their patients encountered 
a premorbid personality characterized as ambitious, puritanical, conservative 
and with a marked tendency to suppress emotional life. The syndrome was 
held to result from decompensation of this attitude to life. 

These studies were inadequate in that they neglected phenomena en- 
countered in direct experience and understandable relationships. The investi- 
gations discussed show that it is this very field of experience that is of great 
importance in the study of this problem. 

An understanding of the origin, variations in intensity and mode of mani- 
festation of symptoms can be attained by examining the patient as he finds 
his place in his world as a psycho-physical entity and as he behaves in his 
particular situation. Findings obtained in this manner have led to the follow- 
ing theory on the evolution of Parkinson’s syndrome: 

A. The premorbid personality has invariably important characteristics 
of psychasthenia (Janet). 

The central factor in the patients examined was a conditional relationship 
between person and world. For these patients, the aspect of the world 
implies a threat rather than an obvious invitation. This is inextricably con- 
nected with a distantiated and therefore incomplete mode of experiencing 
life and an inadequate capacity of expression. In the majority of patients 
with paralysis agitans this existed since childhood; the literature and personal 
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experiences seem to suggest as probable that epidemic encephalitis results 
in a change in the entity of the personality which leads to the same relation- 
ship. The majority of patients nevertheless succeed in satisfactory if formal 
social adjustment. 

B. The period prior to the onset of symptoms is characterized by a 
menace to this conditional relationship in the form of considerable exogenous 
and endogenous influences which seem to suggest imminent decompensation 
and the ability to experience events adequately at the psychological level. 
However, the patient’s persistent striving towards self-maintenance does not 
tolerate this. Suppression and repression are seen to prevent an emotional 
reaction but at the same time subjective changes occur in the form of tense- 
ness and an inner tremor, objectively associated with an increase in muscular 
tone. 

C. The onset of symptoms coincides with a weakening of the impulse 
to self-maintenance which constitutes the direct cause and the object of the 
postponement of an affective reaction. This weakening or arrest of any at- 
tempt at self-maintenance infers a breach in the relation between person and 
world, which in the patients studied was manifested by isolation of the 
Ego by means of objectivation and distantiation. This change was manifested 
in every feature studied. 

1. Perception in the Rorschach situation was objectivated and suggestive 
of a limitation in establishing contact; 

2. experience was objectivated and deprived in this manner of its greatest 
influence on the Ego. 

3. the achromatic syndrome elicited by means of the Rorschach test 
indicated the disappearance of the ‘Aufforderungscharakter’ of the world; 

4. personal and familial histories showed that contact with fellowmen 
was decreased to the unavoidable minimum; 

5. the functional theory of movement has shown that all movements take 
place in a certain situation. This proved to be true to its full extent for the 
Parkinson patient. The situation, the person-world relationship, constitutes 
an invitation to action (movement) to all normal human subjects. This in- 
vitation is lost to Parkinson patients, for whom it has become a disturbing 
influence. 

In this manner the motor manifestations can be understood as expressions 
of a disturbance in behaviour which, in its origin, response to influences 
and manifestations, is inextricably correlated with changes in the person- 
world relationship. It is less difficult to attain a phenomenological under- 
standing of the Parkinson syndrome than to define its anatomical found- 
ation. 

The interpretation of anatomical lesions observed as one of the require- 
ments for the occurence of this syndrome would seem to be more readily 
justifiable than the presumption of a direct causal relationship between lesion 
and symptom, 

The above considerations would seem to warrant the conclusion that the 
prognosis must not in all cases be regarded as unfavourable; certain aetio- 
logical prerequisites are in principle susceptible to treatment. In setting up 
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a therapeutic plan, therefore, ample space was reserved for psychotherapy 
and special physical exercises. 


In the Faculty of Science: 
C. VAN DER STELT, Synthesis and Properties of the chlorination pro- 


ducts of 4-amino-2-hydroxy-benzoic acid and its methyl ester. Amster- 
dam, D. B. Centen’s Uitgeversmaatschappij N.V., 1956 (63 p.). 


The chlorination of 4-amino-2-hydroxy-benzoic acid. 

In an investigation into derivatives of the tuberculostatic 4-amino-2- 
hydroxy-benzoic acid (P.A.S. II), with substituents in the nucleus, attempts 
were made to prepare the dichloro substitution product. Exhaustive chlori- 
nation of II yielded 2,4,4,6,6-pentachloro-cyclohexene-1-dione-3,5 (M.p. 94— 
96° C, III) and 2,2,4,4,5,6,6-hepta-chloro-cyclohexadione-1,3 (M.p. 56.5— 
58.5° C, IX). Reduction converted III and IX into 2,4,6-trichloro-1,3-dihy- 
droxy-benzene (M.p. 82—84° C, X), from which the dimethyl ether (M.p. 
74.5—75.5° C, XI) could easily be prepared. 2,4-Dihydroxy-benzoic acid 
(IV) could also serve as a starting product for the preparation of III, 3,5- 
dichloro12,4-dihydroxy-benzoic acid (M.p. 220° C, VIII) presumably being 
an intermediate in this reaction. 4-Amino-3,5-dichloro-2-hydroxy-benzoic 
acid (M.p. 199—200° C, I) was prepared from 4-acetylamino-3,5-dichloro-2- 
hydroxy-benzoic acid (M.p. 240—241° C, VI), which in its turn was ob- 
tained by chlorination of 4-acetylamino-2-hydroxy-benzoic acid (V). The 
position of the halogen atoms in I and VIII was established by conversion 
o fI into VIII and into 3,5-dichloro-2-hydroxy-benzoic acid (M.p. 216— 
mine CV iLy: 


The chlorination of methyl 4-amino-2-hydroxy-benzoate (XIII) in an 
acid medium. 

The chlorination of XIII in a mixture of glacial acetic acid and hydro- 
chloric acid (s.g. 1.19) yielded methyl 1,3,3,5,5,6-hexachloro-cyclohexadione- 
2,4-carboxylate-1 (M.p. 88—90° C, XIV). The same compound was obtain- 
ed by chlorination of methyl 4-amino-3,5-dichloro-2-dihydroxy-benzoate 
(M.p. 139—141° C, XV), methyl 2-amino-4-hydroxy-benzoate (M.p. 132— 
133° C, XVI), methyl 2,4-dihydroxy-benzoate (M.p. 117—118° C, XVII) 
and methyl 3,5-dichloro-2,4-dihydroxy-benzoate (M.p. 163-165° C, XVIII). 
When XIV was reacted with hypochlorous acid, fission of the cyclohexa- 
dione ring occurred and 1,1,2,3,5,5,5-heptachloro-3-carbomethoxy-pentanone- 
4-carbox-lic avid-1 (M.p. 180—183° C, XIX) was isolated as a reaction 
product. XIX decomposed in a sodium bicarbonate solution in monomethyl 
trichloro-glutaconate (B.p. 134—136° C/0.1 mm, XX) and trichloro-acetic 
acid. Glutaconic acid (M.p. 132—134° C, XXI) was formed when XIX 
was reduced with sodium amalgam, while the structure of a 5-carbomethoxy- 
6-trichloromethyl-pyrone-2 (M.p. 99—100° C, XXII) is proposed for the 
reaction product of XIX with stannous chloride. 


The chlorination of methyl 4-amino-2-hydroxy-benzoate (XIII) in a 
neutral medium. 
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Chlorination of XIII in carbon tetrachloride yielded two insomeric poly- 
chloro compounds, to which the structure of a methyl 1,3,3,5,5,6- hexa- 
chloro-4ychlorimino-cyclohexanone-2-carboxylate-1_(M.p. 130—132 ° -C, 
XXIII; M.p. 159—161° C, XXIV) is attributed. The isomerism is thought 
to be of the syn-anti type, with regard to the attachment of the chlorine 
atoms to the nitrogen atom. In accordance with this view is the fact that 
both XXIII and XXIV could be converted into methyl 1,3,3,5,5,6-hexa- 
chloro-cyclohexadione-2,4-carboxylate-1 (M.p. 129—131° C, XXV). The 
latter compound is a stereo isomer of XIV. In view of the position of the 
chlorine atoms fixed to carbon atoms 1 and 6, one will be the cis and the 
other the trans isomer. Reduction converted XIV and XXV into XVIII. 
In a sodium bicarbonate solution the isomers underwent decomposition in 
the same way, in each case XX and dichloro-acetic acid being the decom- 
position products. With hypochlorous acid XXV reacted to give mono- 
methyl pentachloro-glutarate (M.p. 163—165° C, XXVI) and trichloro- 
acetic acid. 

Aniline also gave different reaction products with XIV and XXV (M_p. 
137—139° C, XXVII; M.p. 105—107° C, XXVIII). Presumably the 
addition of a molecule of aniline took place under fission of the cyclohexa- 
dione ring between carbon atoms 3 and 4, so that the reaction products have 
the nature of anilides. 

While XXV reacted with an aquenous potassium iodide solution to give 
XVIII, XIV yielded a pentachloro compound under the same circumstances, 
to which (on account of chemical evidence and that from ultraviolet and 
infrared spectra) the structure of a methyl 1,3,5,5,6-pentachloro-2-hydroxy- 
cyclohexene-2-one-4-carboxylate-1 (M.p. 165—167° C, XXIX) was attri- 
buted. XXIX could be reduced to XVIII and reconverted into XIV by 


chlorination. 


The reactions of the syn-anti isomers. 


The syn and anti isomers XXIII and XXIV reacted with aqueous potas- 
sium iodide solutions and yielded the same reaction product, which on 
account of chemical evidence and that from ultraviolet and infrered spectra, 
is formulated as methyl 1,3,5,5,6-pentachloro-4-amino-cyclohexene-3-one-2- 
carboxylate-1 (M.p. 184—186° C, XXX). Reduction converted XXX into 
XV, while chlorination led to the formation of XXIV. 

Treatment of XXX with 2 N sodium hydroxide yielded a compound with 
structure: methyl 1,3,5,61tetrachloro-4~amino-cyclohexadiene-3,5-one-2-car- 
boyalate-1 (M.p. 157—159° C, XXXI). With a reduction reaction methyl 
3,5,6-trichloro-4~amino-2-hydroxy-benzoate (M.p. 161—162° C, XXXII) 
was obtained from the latter compound. 

With methanolic hydrogen chloride XXIII and XXIV also gave the same 
reaction product. In view of the fact that the compound did not liberate 
iodine from a potassium iodide solution, the structure of a dimethyl a 
(1,2,2,4,4,4-hexacloro-3-imino-butyl)-a chloro-malonate (M.p. 172—174° C, 
XXXII) is proposed for it. With 2 N sodium hydroxide a molecule of 
hydrogen chlordie was eliminated from XXXIII. The place of the double 
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bond in the new compound (M.p. 203—204° C, XXXIV) was not investi- 
gated. 

The fact that reduction of XXXIII yielded a compound with a nitrogen 
containing ring can likewise be explained with the proposed structure of the 
starting product. In the reduction product (M.p. 152—153° C), formulated 
as a dichloro substitution product of methyl 2-hydroxy-6-methyl-nicotinate 
(XXXV), the position of the chlorine atoms is unknown. 

The reaction of XXIV with ethanolic hydrogen chloride led to the forma- 
tion of two products. The structure of a diethyl a-(1,2,2,4,4,4-hexachloro-3- 
imino-bytyl) «-chloro-malonate (M.p. 162—164° C, XXXVI) is attributed 
to one of them, while the other one is regarded as the corresponding methyl 
ethyl ester (M.p. 121—123° C, XXXVII). XXXVI was reduced to the 
ethyl homologue of the methyl nicotinate derivative, mentioned before (M.p. 


107—109° C.). 


A. N. BALK, Een adiabatische Calorimeter voor het bepalen van oplos- 
warmten, Hilversum, Ahrend-Globe, 1956 (91 p.). 
(An adiabetic Calorimeter for measuring heat of solution). 


In this thesis an adiabatic calorimeter is described, that has been con- 
structed for the measurement of integral heats of solution. In general, theo- 
rists are interested in heats of solution at infinite dilution. Since these values 
can only be found by extrapolation, it is attempted to obtain a heat effect 
that can nevertheless be measured with a precision of a few tenths of a 
percent for as low a concentration as possible. This has been found to be 
possible for final concentrations of about 10-4 molar. 

The heat effects associated with the solution process cause changes in 
temperature of about 0,02° C. With the calorimeter described effects 
amounting to 2 or 3 calories can be measured to within 0,1 %, this having 
been made possible by the application of a thermistor as a resistance thermo- 
meter. 

Five thermistors are used in the apparatus. Two of them (each with a 
resistance of about 100kQ at room temperature), located in the calorimeter 
' and in a thermostat, are incorporated in a bridge circuit. The output voltage 
of the bridge is supplied to an electronic regulator of the proportional control 
type with which the temperature of the thermostat is controlled to within 
5 & 104° C. Temperature changes in the calorimeter automatically produce 
similar temperature changes in the thermostat with the least possible delay. 

With the apparatus in use it is possible to maintain a constant temperature 
difference between the calorimeter and the bath. With this ““compensated- 
adiabatic’’ mode of action, practically all the heat produced by the stirrer 
and the resistance thermometer can drain away to the bath, without causing 
a temperature rise in the calorimeter. 

Two other thermistors (resistance at room temperature about 1 kQ) are 
likewise incorporated in a Wheatstone bridge. Photographic recording of 
the deflection of the galvanometer makes it possible to apply a correction for 
the incompleteness of the adiabatic method, which is occasioned by the in- 
ertia of the thermostat temperature during a rapid change of the calorimeter 
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temperature, in, say a solution process. However, this correction is found 
to be so small in the measurements here carried out, that it were pointless 
in view of the precision in the results to take it into account. 

The fifth thermistor (resistance about 1 kQ at room temperature) is used 
as a resistance thermometer. With the aid of a Zernike galvanometer 
(sensitivity 4 < 10-10 amp), variations in the resistance of the thermistor 
can be measured to within 5 < 10-4 Q, corresponding to 2 x 10-5 °C. 

The precision of the measured quantities (about 0,1%) was found by 
the deviations of the energy aequivalent from its mean. 

To check the accuracy of the results, the integral heat of solution of 
potassium chloride has been determined at a concentration of 2 10-4 
molar, this substance being generally recommended in the literature as a 
calibration standard. The result, 17.24 kj.mol-1, is in good agreement with 
the most reliable literature data. 

The apparatus has been used to determine the heat of transition of cyclo- 
decanol from the heats of solution of two modifications. From the results 
in six different solvents with divergent properties the same heat of transition 
has been calculated. From this the conclusion has been drawn that the solu- 
tions obtained from each one of the two forms are identical, irrespective of 
the nature of the solvent. 

By comparing the heats of solution of cyclodecanol in the various solvents 
an idea was obtained of the extent of the differences in solvation. By com- 
bination with the known heat of sublimation of one of the forms the 
solvation effect was calculated. Finally the heats of fusion of the two modi- 
fications of cyclodecano! were estimated from the results obtained. 


K. M. VAN VLIET, Current Fluctuations in Semiconductors and Photo- 
conductors. 's Gravenhage, Uitgeverij ,,Excelsior’, 1956 (124 p.). 


A. F. HARMS, Synthesis and pharmacological Properties of a series of 
substituted dimethylaminoehthyl benzhydryl Ethers. Amsterdam, Wed. 
G. van Soest, 1956 (64 p.). 

With the object of investigating the influence of alkyl substitution on the 
pharmacological properties of a parent compound, some thirty substituted 
dimethylaminoethyl benzhydryl ethers were synthesized and subjected to 
several pharmacological tests. 

In the course of the synthetic work the advantage was discovered of using 
equimolecular amounts of aminoalcohol and benzhydryl chloride in an inert 
polar solvent at an appropriate temperature, whilst a wholly new rearran- 
gement was found of dimethyl 2-hydroxyethyl benzhydrylammonium chlori- 
des, which also led to the desired ethers. 

The compounds synthesized showed widely varying antihistamine activity. 
The 4-methyl redivative, which in the meantime was described and investi- 
gated by American authors was the most active. In practice it proved to be 
a very useful antihistaminic. Very tentatively the trends observed in the 
activity were interpreted as related to the spatial configuration of the mole- 
cule. As this was conceived as the counterpart of a specific receptor sur- 
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face, certain requirements had to be fulfilled regarding the shape of and the 
charge-distribution in the molecule of the antihistaminic, if activity of any 
importance is to be observed. 

A similar situation was encountered when the anticholinergic action was 
investigated. Different receptor surfaces imply different requirements and 
the highest activity was found with the 2-tert. butyl substituted compound. 
Moreover, its action proved to reside practically in the laevorotatory com- 
ponent only. 

The 2-methyl compound proved to possess interesting actions on the 
central nervous system and for some years already it has been widely used 
as an anti-Parkinson drug. 

The derivative carrying four ortho methyl substituents greatly surpassed 
all other compounds from this series in local anesthetic activity. 

It appears therefore that slight alterations in the molecule of the parent 
compound (diphenhydramine) lead to variations in the pharmacological pro- 
perties, all sorts of intermediates occurring between antihistaminics, atropine- 
like and scopolamine-like compounds and local anesthetics. In each of these 
fields at least one compound was found with an activity which justified its 
clinical use. 


M. J. MAURICE, The Determination of Sulphur and its Compounds in 
Rayon. 's Gravenhage, Uitgeverij ,,Excelsior’, 1956 (101 p.). 

In this thesis an investigation into the determination of sulphide, sulphur, 
sulphate, xanthate and sulphite in rayon is described. The first phase of the 
investigation consisted of a critical evalution of methods for the determi- 
nation of each of the said S-compounds. Part of these methods have been 
found in the litterature, part of them was newly developed, whereas several 
were new adaptations of known principles. For each compound several 
methods were used, care being taken that these methods were indeed fully 
independent. The tests were carried out with standard solutions. The results 
of the different methods for the determination of one component were com- 
pared with each other with the aid of statistical tests, viz. F-test for varian- 
ces and t-test for averages. 

From the methods examined, a few were selected for trial in the actual 
determination of each component. Besides precision and accuracy, practical 
analytical considerations have determined the choice. 

In the second phase of this investigation the selected methods were 
applied to mixtures of standard solutions, in order to establish whether 
interferences might occur. 

On the basis of the results obtained a scheme for the determination of the 
components in rayon was drawn up, methods being used which had proved 
to yield precise and accurate results, when applied to standard solutions 
and mixtures thereof. This scheme was first applied to one sample of rayon. 
which was considered to be more or less representative. In this stage the 
problems of sample preparation, separations or isolations had to be dealt 
with. Since no standard sample of rayon with known amounts of the sulphur 
compounds does exist, a principle for testing the accuracy of results had to 
be looked for. Therefore, the sum of sulphide, sulphur and sulphate, and 
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that of all S-containing components, were also determined. The determina- 
tions of these sums quite served their purpose, because they led to two 
rather unexpected conclusions: a. sulphate was present in this sample of 
yarn mainly as sodium hydrogensulphate, and 5. the sample contained 
sulphite. Therefore, the preparation of the sample for the determination of 
sulphate had to be modified so as to prevent loss of sulphate by volati- 
lization of sulphuric acid. For the determination of sulphite a method was 
developed. After solving these difficulties the determined sums proved to 
agree satisfactorily with the sums calculated from the individual amounts 
of the components. 

The analysis relies on the conversion of sulphur and sulphur compounds 
to hydrogen sulphide, which can readily be determined with excess copper, 
and on the complexometric determination of the excess. Xanthate is deter- 
mined potentiometrically or U.V. spectrophotometrically as potassium ethyl 
xanthate. Sulphite is determined by conversion of sulphur dioxide into sul- 
phuric acid and titration of the latter. ; 

Further, the scheme of analysis was applied to eight samples of rayon, 
spun for experimental purposes. In each of these samples, the individual 
components were determined in duplicate, the results being checked by the 
determination of the sum of sulphide, sulphur and sulphate, and of the sum 
of all sulphur components. 

The precision of all determinations proved to be satisfactory. The accur- 
acy can be judged from the fact that the total sulphur contents calculated 
from the results of the determinations of the individual components did not 
significantly differ from the values actually determined. 

One sample, however, showed considerable inhomogeneity. In establishing 
the precisions of the determinations the results of the analysis of this parti- 
cular sample were, therefore, rejected. 

For the determination of sulphide, the conversion of sulphur and its com- 
pounds into hydrogen sulphide, and all the sample preparations, the influence 
of the separate steps, to be taken in the course of an analysis, on the pre- 
cision of the ultimate results could be estimated by means of a statistical 
analysis. It was found that the reduction of sulphur and its compounds to 
hydrogen sulphide, the evolution of hydrogen sulphide from a hot acid 
solution, the extraction of sulphur from the yarn, and the alkaline treatment 
of the yarn necessary to prevent loss of sulphate are primarily responsible 
for the dispersion of the results of the analysis. These influences, however, 
are small enough for a quite satisfactory precision of the analytical results; 
especially if the small amounts to be determined are taken into consideration. 


In the Faculty of Arts: 
R. REINSMA, Het venval van het Cultuurstelsel. 's Gravenhage, Van 
Keulen, 1955 (189 p.). 
(The decine of the Culture system). 


Till now in the colonial literature more attention has been paid to the 
effect and the consequences of the culture system than to its decline. Some 
authors laid stress on the social development in Java, when they brought 
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the decline on the carpet. In Java, so they asserted, the private initiative 
had entirely outgrown the culture system. ,,The system was going down of 
itself”, ,,the building of the cultures has crumbled down of itself”, is their 
opinion. 

Others sought the explanation of the decline of the system especially in 
the social development in the Netherlands. Here a ,,plethoric capital” had 
been looking for work and expansion, and private enterprises had been 
ready to take over the government exploitation. 

There are besides authors, who mentioned the government measures which 
deprived the culture system of its strength. They used the terms ,,demo- 
lition”, ,,liquidation”, ,,removing’’ of the system, and though they saw by 
no means the vanishing of the system as an exclusive result of government 
measures, the use of these terms may be somewhat deceiving. The fact is 
lost of sight, that the government measures corresponded with many changes 
in structure. The purpose of the dissertation is to pay more attention to 
these changes. 

In the first place they are to be observed in the government circles. For 
a just notion of them it is very recommendable to consider the culture sys- 
tem not exclusively as an agrarian form of exploitation. Gradually it had 
become a system of civil rule. For many years it affected the ideas in the 
government circles with respect to: 

a. the ethic relation between the population in the mother-country and 
in the colony (the ethic aspect); 

b. the regulation of the juridical relations in the Javanese society (the 
juridical aspect); 

c. the opening of Java to the European culture (the cultural-social 
aspect); 

d. the way in which a colony ought to serve the revenues of the mother- 
country (the economic aspect); 

e. the relation between the authority in the mother-country and that in 
the oversea colonies, and between the European government officers and 
the native authorities there (the political aspect). 

In every aspect important changes took place, which weakened the 
vigorous grasp of the system. 

Secondly there were changes in the structure of the native society. An 
exploitation, based on western principles (with leases and pay-agreements) 
could only take over the task of the culture system, if there came among 
the native farmers an urgency to accept of their own accord a task, which 
was avoided before, or only executed when ordered from authority. It was 
also of great importance that the native population had learned to keep 
strictly an agreement, based on a purely financial relation between employer 
and employee. A contractual relation had to substitute the traditional ties, 
used by the government. The conditions, mentioned above, have been parti- 
ally fulfilled in the years 1830 till 1870. 

At last structure changes took place in the sphere of activity of the 
European private initiative, which aimed at profits in Java. The government 
was soon compelled, partly on account of the influence of the liberal propa- 
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ganda for private enterprises, partly on account of unfavourable results in 
some regions, to transfer a steadily growing part of its agrarian activity to 
free planters. That these planters were able to fill the place, they owe to a 
high degree to the financial support, given by commercial capitals. Com- 
mercial houses procured advances to the pioneers who settled on the waste 
lands and acted also an important part in the affording of capital to plan- 
ters, who set up their enterprises in the grounds, already cultivated by the 
native population. The supply with capital had chiefly its origin in Java. 
In this regard the private initiative in the mother-country has much less 
supported the planters in Netherlands India during the culture system, than 
is asserted till now in the literature. 

In connection with the scheme, drawn above, the dissertation contains 
the following chapters: 

I. The introduction and the economic structure of the culture system. 

II. The aspect-changes in the government circles. 

III. The changes in the native society. 

IV. The growth of the private initiative. 


H. HUISMAN, Augustinus’ briefwisseling met Nectarius. Inleiding, tekst, 
vertaling, commentaar. Amsterdam, J. Babeliowsky & Zonen, 1956 
(155ap2)% 


(The correspondence of Augustine with Nectarius). 


REVIEW OF BOOKS 


Dutch Immigrant Memoirs and Related Writings 
selected and arranged for publication by Henry S. Lucas. 
University of Washington, 2 vol. 

Assen, Netherlands, Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., 1955. 
(514 pp., 21 pp. of illustrations; 480 pp., 19 pp. of illustrations). 


The Memoirs and Writings pu- 
blished in these two big volumes 
bear upon the Dutch Immigrants who 
came to the United States in 1846 
and following years. Most of these 
Immigrants belonged to the Afge- 
scheidenen (Seceders) who in 1834 
seceded from the established Church 
since they wished to remain faithful 
to the Reformed confession. They 
settled in Michigan and Iowa. Only 
a small section of the Immigrants 
were Roman Catholic. They came to 
reside in Wisconsin. 

The collector and editor of these 
writings himself is a descendant of 
these Immigrants. His great-grand- 
father contributed to the founding 
of the seceded Reformed Church in 
Bentheim (Germany), situated in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the 
Dutch frontier. 

The memoirs and other writings 
are published here for the first time 
or at least published in a form con- 
venient for a wider circulation. And 
if in Dutch, most of them have been 
translated into English too. 

There are no explanations or 


notes. The editor confines himself to 
briefheadings summarizing the con- 
tents. A detailed index of names 
enables one to find one’s way about. 

These important and interesting 
documents also contain a number of 
biographies, each of which presents 
a vivid portrait of pioneer conditions 
and of what immigration meant to 
Dutch people. 

In a Foreword the editor has set 
forth the history of these memoirs 
and writings, the circumstances un- 
der which they came into existence, 
the motives that led to their publi- 
cation, and how they have been 
edited. 

At the end of the second volume 
there is a list of Errata. Yet there 
remained some errors. An annoying 
misprint is to be found in vol. II, p. 
142: Hattum (Guelderland) instead 
of Hantum ( a little village in Fries- 
land). 

The excellent production and get- 
up of the volumes reflects great 
credit on the publisher. 


D. NAUTA. 


J. K. S. Reid, The Biblical Doctrine of the Ministry. 
Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd Ltd., 1955 (47 pp.) 
Scottish Journal of Theology Occasional Papers No. 4. 


The present paper contains the 
three lectures, delivered by the 
author at the Conference for theo- 


logical students, held at Swanwick, 
Derbyshire, in January 1955, by the 
Theological College Department of 
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the Student Christian Movement. 

The lectures bear respectively 
upon the dominical Ministry, the 
Ministry in the apostolic age and 
the continuing Ministry. The author 
has treated his subject in a lucid 
way. The scriptural passages in 
question are discussed carefully 
and in close connection with the 
various views which have been 
advocated about the character of the 
Ministry, especially in regard to the 
problems of the Churches in Great 
Britain. 

As for his conclusions, the author 
acknowledges the unique position of 
the apostles. ‘No one can stand, he 
says, in their places, nor fill their 
places as their ranks thin and dis- 
appear. Their office is ‘personal? to 
them... They can of course and do 
have successors; but they are succes- 
sors not in the primary sense: the 
original witness had been made and 
no one can or need do it over again. 
As original as well as complete wit- 
nesses, they mediate the Gospel to 
us. But they mediate it to all of us 
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(even to bishops, one may say); and 
hence here there can be no distinction 
of essentiality. The continuing 
ministry belongs to the Church as 
such; and so far as apostolicity is 
concerned there is parity, for we are 
all successors of the apostles and 
none of us exactly rank with them 
or reduplicate their office’. 

In my opinion these conclusions 
are legitimate and correct. The author 
firmly believes that the episcopate 
belongs not to the esse of the Church, 
nor to the bene esse, but is hesi- 
tatingly prepared to say that it be- 
longs to the plenum of the Church. 
In that case he refers to “an epis- 
copate constituted as an order within 
the essential ministry of a Church 
which Christ who is its Lord and 
Head draws up into His own perpe- 
tual ministry’. 

The author should have inserted 
a bibliography of the topic. The re- 
ferences which are given in the con- 
text, cannot satisfy the serious 
student. 


D. NAUTA 


The Free Offer of the Gospel, 1955. 
To be obtained from Lewis J. Grotenhuis, 
Belvidere Road, Phillipsburg, New Jersey, (27 pp.). 


This study is the report of a com- 
mittee to the 15th General Assembly 
of the Orthodox Presbyterian 
Church, It was prepared by the Pro- 
fessors John Murray and Ned B. 
Stonehouse of Westminster Theolo- 
gical Semninary. 

The report gives a careful discus- 
sion of all relative scriptural passa- 
ges. The conclusion runs as follows: 
“The full and free offer of the gospel 
is a grace bestowed upon all. Such 
grace is necessarily a manifestation 
of love or lovingkindness in the heart 
of God. And this lovingkindness is 
revealed to be of a character or kind 
that is correspondent with the grace 
bestowed. The grace offered is 
nothing less than salvation in its rich- 


ness and fulness. The love or loving- 
kindness that lies at the back of that 
offer is not anything less; it is the will 
to that salvation. In other words, it is 
Christ in all the glory of his person 
and in all the perfection of his 
finished work whom God offers in 
the gospel. The loving and bene- 
volent will that is the source of that 
offer and that grounds its veracity 
and reality is the will to the posses- 
sion of Christ and the enjoyment of 
the salvation that resides in him”. 

In my opinion, we cannot but 
agree with this conclusion and be 
thankful that the report has been 
made generally accessible. 


D. NAUTA. 


THE MEANING OF GENESIS I 


I. ,,In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 
And the earth was waste and void; and darkness was upon 
the waters, 
and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. 
And God said: Let there be light; and there was light.” 


These words are no doubt among the best-known of the whole of 
the Bible. Nobody can read them without being inpressed by their 
majesty. 

Innumerable pages have been filled about these words alone. 

It is, however, not the intention of this article to concern ourselves 
chiefly with these words (although we shall refer to them occasionally), 
but to make an attempt to set forth the meaning of the first chapter 
of Genesis 1 as a whole’). 


Are the days to be taken as real days? 


II. One of the first questions confronting us is: Does Genesis | 
mean to inform us that God first made the light, on the next day the 
firmament, on the third day the dry land and the plants, etc.? If the 
answer is affirmative, we may ask further: Does the word ‘‘day” mean 
the day as we know it, or is it quite a different sort of day? 

In my opinion the first question must be answered in the negative. 
The author wishes to tell us that God is the Creator of all that exists. 
In order to impress this upon our minds, he speaks of eight divine 
acts of creation. Eight times in succession he writes: ‘And God said”. 


1) On this subject I published already: “Some observations on Genesis I”, paper 
for the thirty-seventh scientific meeting of the Free University on July 17, 1954 
(soon an English translation will be published by Eerdmans, Grand Rapids), 
and an article under the same title in “Geloof en Wetenschap”, LIII, pp. 213—231. 
There, especially in the first-mentioned paper, further arguments will be found 
for several statements made in this article; references to literature on the subject 
are also given there. 
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But now he does not place these acts of creation side by side in an 
arbitrary fashion. He distributes them over six days. He presents the 
creation in this way that God worked six days and rested on the seventh. 
By the order in which he mentions the acts of creation, he has a 
special end in view. We are, therefore, not told in what succession 
everything has really been created. But this does not by any means 
imply that, for instance, the order is without any meaning. 

Everything in this chapter is carefully considered. Everything is 
rich in meaning. This is really an understatement: in everything divine 
revelation comes to us. Whatever considerations may have been 
present in the mind of the author, in all this he was led and driven 
by the Spirit of revelation. 

This view may be called the ‘‘framework-view’’, as the author has 
placed the several acts of creation in a plan, scheme, within a frame- 
work. 


In the main three arguments may be adduced in support of this 
view. 

1. The Israelite was accustomed to work six days, and then to 
rest one day. Now in this place the same thing is said of God. Is this 
meant in the real sense? Again and again God is referred to in 
anthropomorphic terms: this cannot be otherwise, else we should not 
understand anything. Now the author speaks to us about God’s 
creative work. Every activity on the part of God is unimaginable to 
us, but in a more special sense this applies to His work of the creation 
of the world. If now is said of God that in creating the world, He 
acts as every Israelite acted at that time: first six days of labour, 
and then one day of rest, is this not an anthropomorphic method of 
presentation? Is, especially in describing the creation, the author not 
under the necessity of employing such a method, because this is the 
only way to speak about something that is really beyond all human 
thoughts and words? 


The schematic character of Genesis 1. 


2. It is necessary to pay attention to the fact that the whole of 
Genesis 1 is of a somewhat schematic nature. It is sublime, it is 
majestic. But it is not poetry, at least not lyrical or epic poetry. 

This is brought home to us, not so much indeed when we read the 
first verses quoted at the beginning of this article, but no doubt already 
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in the description of the second day (verses 6—~8). See, for instance, 
also verse 11 and following: “And God said: Let the earth bring forth 
tender grass, herb yielding seed, fruit trees bearing fruit after their 
kind, wherein is the seed thereof’. Surely in these lines the schematic 
nature I referred to above is evident. The author divides the vegetable 
world into two groups: plants giving seed by means of the fruits, 
and plants doing this more direct. This division he considers important: 
in the next verse he repeats it with on the whole the same elaborate, 
peculiar terminology. Something similar we find, when in verse 24 ff. 
we read about the creation of the land animals. 

The order in which the creative acts are related also makes a 
schematic impression. The six days clearly fall into two groups of 
three. We can say: when dealing with the first three days the author 
speaks of the three great divisions: the division between light and 
darkness, between the waters above and the waters under the firma- 
ment, between the seas and the dry land. In the description of the 
second group of three we hear about the creation of the light-bearers, 
fishes and birds, the land animals and man. 

There is a mutual parallelism between the two groups of three days. 
With unmistakable clearness this parallelism is seen between the first 
and the fourth day; the light and the light-bearers respectively are 
associated with them. But in other points, too, there is a parallelism. 
On the second day the firmament is created, and thus a division is 
effected between the waters above and the waters under the firma- 
ment; in agreement with this we hear that on the fifth day the word 
is spoken: “Let the waters swarm with a swarm of living creatures, 
and let fowl fly above the earth along the firmament, the sky’. Between 
the third day and the sixth day there is parallelism as well. On the 
sixth day the inhabitants of the earth are created. Now it may be 
observed: the argument does not ‘‘tally’’ here; for on the third day 
it is not only the dry land, but also the seas that are created. But it 
should not be forgotten that the waters were there already before 
the third day; the special feature of the third day is that now the dry 
land, the earth appears; and parallel with that is unquestionably the 
fact that on the sixth day are made the creatures that will people 
the earth. 

From still another angle there is a very clear parallelism. Eight 
creative acts are mentioned and six days. Four acts are associated 
with the first group of three days and four with the second series 
of three. Therefore with two days two acts have to be connected; and 
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this is done in the case of the third day and the day corresponding 
with it, the sixth. 

In our discussion of this point we found, therefore, two things: 
the order in which the creative works are narrated, makes a schematic 
impression, and the same applies to the whole chapter of Genesis 1. 
But now the question is bound to arise: whence this order? Is the 
creation narrated in this order, because God created indeed in this 
order? Or did this order arise as a result of the regulating activity 
of the author? 

Taking into consideration what we remarked sub 1, there is in my 
opinion much to be said for the view that this order has to be 
attributed to the author. 

As this is a very important point, I will dwell upon it somewhat 
longer. As we saw, the creation of light is associated with the first 
day; with the fourth day the creation of the light-bearers is connected. 
Are we to conclude from it that God in creating His world acted in 
such a schematic way? The word ‘‘schematic” is definitely to be used 
here; a word like “orderly” would be too weak. That God, when 
creating His world, acted in an orderly way, is an idea which causes 
us no difficulty at all. But: on the first day the light, on the fourth 
day the light-bearers, is not a matter of orderliness, it is a matter 
of scheme. Did God in His creative work act so schematically? Of 
course this is possible. Who are we to be able to decide how God 
can or cannot have acted! But nonetheless it is far more likely that 
this schematic character has its origin in the method of the author. 

One more point needs discussion. In what we said above we passed 
in silence the fact that also the creation of plants is associated with 
the third day. This, however, hardly speaks against the use of the 
word ‘‘scheme’’. If the author really worked in such a manner as is 
supposed here (twice three days with four works, the third day and 
the sixth day with two works), where else could he place the creation 
of the plants? In fact, it may also be said more positively. The land 
animals and man have in common, not only that they have the earth 
assigned to them to live on, but also that the vegetable world is to 
furnish them the food. In this respect we can, therefore, continue to 
speak of a certain parallelism between the third day and the sixth, 
even if we take into account that the creation of plants is connected 
with the third day. ‘A certain parallelism”: there is a slight deviation, 
because the green herb is also given for food to the birds. But this 
is not surprising: if we have been speaking all the time about schemes 
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and parallelism, this was not meant to suggest that the author acted 
like a sort of mathematician. It is natural that he did not apply his 
scheme too rigidly. 


Biblical historiography. Genesis 2. 


3. Lastly in defence of the view propounded here it may be pointed 
out that the historiography of the Bible is not in every respect of 
the same nature as modern historiography. We shall have to use this 
argument with some care, for often too far-reaching conclusions have 
been drawn from it. All the same it is obvious that there are differences 
between the way in which history is told by the Bible writer and the 
manner in which this is done by the modern historian. And it is in 
this connexion that we may point out the fact that the Bible author 
frequently groups historical facts artificially and deviates from the 
chronological order which has to give way to, for instance a more 
systematic order. The same method, to be sure, is frequent enough 
in modern historiography. But the position is somewhat different there. 
The modern historian will give some indication that he deviates from 
the chronological order; he will state according to what point of view 
he arranges his material. That is what the Bible writer repeatedly 
does not do; without ‘warning’ his reader he deviates from the 
chronological order and proceeds to group his material artificially,— 
which does not mean arbitrarily. 

Several examples could be given of this. I confine myself to a few 
observations on Genesis 2. The second chapter of Genesis tells us of 
the creation, but in a quite different way than the first. Genesis 1 
first speaks of the creation of the plants, then of the creation of the 
animals, finally of the creation of man, the creation of man and of 
woman being mentioned in the same breath. In the second chapter the 
order is: man—the garden—the animals—woman. It is clear that the 
author of Genesis 2 has arranged the material in a special manner. 
Nor is it difficult to discover according to what point of view he has 
done it. Genesis 2 is an introduction to the story of the fall of man. 
That is the subject the author wishes to deal with and by way of 
introduction he tells us about the creation. The object he has in view 
determines the manner in which he speaks about the creation, deter- 
mines the choice of his material, determines also the order in which 
he relates the creative acts. 

If a reader of this article is inclined to think that the order of 
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Genesis 1 is real, it will be very difficult for him to escape the admis- 
sion that the order of Genesis 2 is artificial. But then the question 
suggests itself; if the author of Genesis 2 took the liberty to arrange 
his material artificially, how do we know then that the author of 
Genesis 1 set about chronologically? Of course this will not carry us 
further than assuming a possibility. But these considerations may make 
us more accessible to a line of argument as followed under 1 and 2. 


Ill. Before entering somewhat more fully into the contents of 
Gen. 1 I wish by way of excursus to make three observations. 


The divine week of creation. The sabbatical command. 


a. According to the ‘“frame-work view” the author of Gen. 1 
in describing the creation, represents the facts in this way that God 
worked six days and rested on the seventh. He speaks of eight creative 
acts and assigns them in a well-considered manner to the six days so 
that an orderly whole is obtained. 

Why does the author use this method of presentation? Here we 
must mention two considerations which are interconnected. By 
employing this method the author indicates that the creative work is 
perfect, that everything will end in the glorification of God. Seven 
is the number of fulness, of perfection. On the seventh day God can 
rest from His work, for everything was very good. Nothing is lacking. 
Everything proclaims God's glory. The Creator can rejoice in the 
work of His hands. 

But we must also look at the other side of the matter. God has 
given man the commandment to keep the Sabbath. It is God’s intention 
that man in keeping the Sabbath shall be His image-bearer. God first 
worked and then rested. This divine rest speaks of the perfection of 
the creative work. Everything testifies to the greatness of the Creator. 
The work of creation results in the glory of God. And now it is 
God's will that also in the life of man, His image-bearer, there shall 
be an alternation of work and rest. The ultimate end of man’s work, 
too, is to be the glorification of God. And the duty of man to be 
the image-bearer of God by keeping the Sabbath can never be more 
strongly emphasized than by the fact that the author of Gen. 1 in 
narrating the creation described it in this way that God worked six 
days and after that rested one day. 

It is clear, therefore, how far this is from being an arbitrary method 
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of presentation. We do not know what induced man, what induced 
the Israelite to work exactly six days and then to rest one day. But 
at all events we have to see God's providence in it. It was God’s will 
that in man’s following God in the regular alternation of work and 
rest the numbers six and one should play a part. But then the author 
of Gen. 1 in describing the creation, in describing that in which the 
alternation of work and rest has its origin, could certainly without 
fear present it in this way that God worked six days and then rested 
one day. 

Thus it also becomes clear in my opinion that if the ‘‘framework- 
view” is accepted, justice is done to the motivation of the fourth 
commandment according to Exodus 20. 


Genesis 1 and science. 


b. So far nothing has been said of the relation between Genesis 
and science. I have refrained from doing so on purpose. Several views 
on Gen. 1—especially the view according to which the ‘‘days” are 
to be understood as meaning periods of millions of years—have been 
prompted by the consideration that only if we take Gen. 1 in that 
sense is there no clash between Gen. 1 and the results of science. 

It is clear that such a procedure is open to serious objections. If 
an exegete gives up the view that the “days’’ in Genesis are real days, 
because otherwise he will be at variance with results of science, his 
exegetic conscience will prick him very much indeed. 

In the above an attempt has been made to defend the “framework- 
view’ with arguments derived from the Bible itself, especially from 
Gen. 1. This is indeed the only legitimate method. 

But if the “framework-view” can be defended on good, exegetic 
grounds, it may also be a cause of joy to find that many difficulties 
which may arise when other views are adopted, disappear. 

The significance of this should not be underrated. For many who 
thought that the ‘‘days’’ mentioned by Gen. 1 and the order in which 
the creative works are narrated there, must be considered real, the 
question: Is the first chapter of Genesis not at variance with the 
results of science?, has been a distressing one. 


What are the consequences for the following chapters? 
Genesis 3 and Gen. 2, 7. 


c. The question may be raised whether the view on Gen. | put 
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forward here, has any consequences for the following chapters of 
Genesis. Many of our readers will in this connexion especially think 
of the story of the fall of man (Gen. 3). 

In principle this question must be answered in the negative. The 
above does not purpose to propagate a somewhat “‘freer’’ view of 
Gen. 1. In that case it could with justice be said: he who advocates 
a somewhat ‘‘freer” view in respect of Gen. 1, has no longer any right 
to reject a somewhat “freer” view with regard to the following 
chapters. But there is no question here of a more or less ‘‘free”’ view. 
With every Scriptural passage we have very earnestly, patiently and 
painstakingly to seek an answer to the question: What is revealed 
to us here? Thus in the preceding pages an attempt has been made 
to defend on definite, exegetic grounds a view of Gen. 1. But the 
same exegetic grounds, at least in this combination, do not apply in 
explaining the following chapters in Genesis. I do not know any 
exegetic grounds why we should have to assume that what is related 
in Gen. 3, for instance, is not meant in the real sense. 

This may be the proper place to devote a few words to the second 
chapter of Genesis. From a literary point of view there is a very 
close connexion between Gen. 2 and Gen. 3, but as to subject matter 
Gen. 2 and Gen. 1 are related in that both deal with the creation. Not 
only what was observed above sub II 3, but also what was said sub II 1, 
is therefore of importance for the exegesis of Gen. 2. To illustrate 
this with an example: in my opinion very little can be deduced from 
Gen. 2, 7 as to the way in which man has been created. The presen- 
tation given here is that God acts as a modeller. From clay He makes 
a puppet. At first this puppet is dead. But then God breathes the 
breath of life into the nostrils. The author speaks in very anthropo- 
morphic terms. That does not mean that this verse is of little signifi- 
cance. It says much about the place of man. It expresses the relation- 
ship there is between man and the rest of creation: man is formed 
out of clay. It also says that God in His own person blew the 
breath of life into the nostrils of man. This testifies to the special 
position of man. It indicates something that is similar to what 
is called in Gen. 1 being created in God’s image. But Gen. 2 
says in my opinion very little about the manner in which man has 
been created. 


IV. After this excursus we shall enter more fully into the meaning 
of Gen. 1. 
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Theocentric. High position of man. 


A. It should be stated at the outset that everything terminates 
in the words of verse 31: It was very good. On the seventh day God 
has ended His work and He rests (2, 2). It all ends in God's joy 
in His creative work, in the glorification of His name. Like the whole 
of the Bible Gen. 1 is theocentric. 

Having given due prominence to this theocentric character, we can 
add: the high position assigned to man is remarkable. The creation 
of man alone is preceded by the divine consultation with Himself: 
“Let us make’’. Man is ‘‘created”; for the rest Gen. 1 uses the word 
“create” only twice, viz. in verse 1 (creation of heaven and earth) and 
in verse 21 (creation of the first living beings); but Gen. 1 uses it 
three times in succession when man comes into being (v. 27). Man 
is created last. This, too, is very significant; in a way everything else 
is a preparation for the creation of man. In a way: the herbs are 
created not only that they may supply food to man (v. 29), but also 
to serve as food to the animals (v. 30). But it should immediately 
be added that the animals are placed under the dominion of man 
(v. 28). The place which is assigned to man in Gen. 1, can hardly 
be overestimated. In him creation finds its completion, its culmination. 
He has been made in God's image, after His likeness; the same words 
are used to express the relation of father to son (Gen. 5, 3). Man is 
God's vicegerent: God is the Creator of all, so He rules over all, but 
He gives His “son” instructions to subdue the earth and to have domin- 
ion over the animals. In a way man takes up an intermediate position 
between God and the other creatures. But also this statement can only 
be made with some restriction. Ultimately man undeniably belongs 
to the creation. The three times repeated: ‘He created’”’ (v. 27) may 
bring out the eminent position of man, it nevertheless also forcibly 
underlines that man is a creature. Gen. | does not give us any starting- 
point for a deification of man. 


Tohoe wahoboe. Gen. 1, 1. 


B. Some observations will now be made in connexion with the 
tohoe wahoboe (waste and void) of verse 2. 

As appears from verse 2 the earth was at first altogether uninhabit- 
able. There was no light: darkness prevailed. The waters had free 
play: evidently the idea is that they covered the whole earth. It may 
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perhaps be tormulated in this way that the creative work of the first 
three days consists in bringing these chaotic powers under control. 
The light is created so that the darkness no longer reigns supreme. 
The waters are subdued: first a division is made between the waters 
above the firmament and the waters under the firmament; next the 
waters under the firmament are driven back to definite areas so that 
the dry land emerges. 

In all this there is something that reminds us of the cosmogonies 
of other nations. Also in other accounts of the creation there are in 
the beginning chaotic powers which are subsequently subdued by the 
god or the gods. Still there are also in this respect essential differences 
between the Biblical account and the other creation stories. In the 
first place it may be pointed out that in Gen. 1 the chaos is not 
subdued in a long, laborious struggle, as is the case in other accounts: 
God has to speak only one word, and the powers of chaos are subdued. 
Besides, the chaos of Gen. 1 is not, as in other creation stories a kind 
of personal chaos-monster, a kind of counter-god. 

We will go somewhat more fully into this point. For that purpose 
we shall have to consider the words: ‘In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth” of the first verse. I hold that these words 
do not describe “‘the first creation”, of which the tohoe wabohoe is 
assumed to be the result, but they are a summary of the whole chapter. 
Do they form then the heading of this chapter? There is no use in 
disputing about a term. They have more meaning than a heading 
usually has. The account of the creative work of the six days begins 
in verse three. Before this work begins, there is already the tohoe 
wabohoe. But in order to remove the impression that the tohoe wabohoe 
is a power existing independently of God, which does not owe its 
existence to God’s creative work, the author places above the whole 
of his story the superscription: “In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth”. These words dominate all that follows, in- 
cluding the communication about the tohoe wabohoe. 

In this connexion it should be borne in mind that in the whole of 
the Old Testament there is no trace of dualism; nowhere in the Old 
Testament is there a trace of the belief that the evil is an independent 
power, existing apart from God. God is the supreme ruler, also over 
evil. Taking this into account we are the more inclined to assume that 


the author in placing his “heading” really had the intention that we 
stated above. 
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The tohoe wabohoe a reality ? Did death and destruction 
already exist before the fall? 


In the beginning of this article we tried to show that the ‘‘days”’ 
of Gen. | are a mode of presentation. The question arises: is this also 
the case when the author speaks of the tohoe wabohoe? Are we to see 
it as follows: The writer wishes to speak about the creation; what 
creating really is, is absolutely unimaginable by man; in order to be 
able to speak about it, however the author describes the creative work 
as consisting in a gradual checking of the powers of chaos? Such a 
view is not per se unacceptable, but it is more natural to assume that 
the author really means to state: the creation, as we know it, came 
into being, because powers which made life impossible were gradually 
brought under control. 

If this is right, it is certainly worth while to discuss it more fully. 
The question is often asked: Was death already in the world before 
the fall of man? If this question is formulated in this way, it is not 
difficult to answer. Gen. 1 tells us clearly that from the beginning 
the plants had to give up life in order to feed man and beast. Nor 
do we find a single suggestion in the Bible that originally death did 
not belong to the animal world. But the question becomes much more 
difficult if we ask: was there ruin and destruction before the Fall; 
were there catastrophes then? We may be inclined on the authority 
of the Bible to answer this question in the negative. The results of 
science induce us to be cautious in giving this negative answer. And 
if Gen. 1, 2 actually speaks of a reality, it is stated here, too, that 
before man came into being, that is a fortiori before the Fall, there were 
already powers of which we must say in any case that they made 
life impossible, powers which we perhaps may and must call: destruc- 
tive powers. 

We must clearly keep in mind how the Old Testament — to leave 
the darkness out of consideration now — usually speaks about the 
waters. The Israelite never ceased wondering that the masses of water 
by which he knew he was surrounded on all sides, did not swallow 
up his life. He saw these masses of water as a continuous menace 
of his life and he knew that his life was only safe because and so long 
as God kept these masses of water within bounds. 

And now Gen. 1, 2 tells us that these waters threatening death and 
destruction were there already before man was in existence. At first 
there were no limits to their power: in consequence no life was possible 
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then. Then God assigned them their place. Job 38, 8 ff. speaks of it in 
poetic language: 


Who shut up the sea with doors, 

When it broke forth and issued out of the womb, 
When I made the cloud the garment thereof, 
And thick darkness a swaddling band for it, 
When I broke the boundary decreed by Me, 

and set bars and doors, 

and said: hitherto shalt thou come, but no further, 
and here shall the pride of thy waves be stayed? 


When by his sin man rouses the wrath of God, He leaves the 
waters free play again, and the kosmos is about to become a chaos 
again (Cf. Gen. 7, 11; 8, 2). But even when a direct connection with 
sin is not mentioned, we can read that sometimes the waters pull at 
their shackles: ‘‘though the waters thereof roar, though the waters 
foam, though the mountains shake with the turbulence thereof” (Psalm 
46, 4); ‘‘floods lift up, o Lord, floods lift up their voice, floods lift 
up their roaring” (Psalm 93, 3). 

What concerns us here is that Gen. 1 does not teach us that before 
the Fall the world was an idyll. Everything was very good. God keeps 
the powers threatening death and ruin in check, but they are there all 
the same. 


The firmament. 


To round off this section, something may be said about the manner 
in which God assigns to those waters their proper place. 

On the second day God makes the firmament; by this a division 
is effected between the waters which are above the firmament and the 
waters which are under the firmament. On the third day God causes 
the waters which are under the firmament to flow together in certain 
areas; thus a division is brought about between the dry land and the 
seas. 

When reading the description of the work of the second day we 
must take into account that in the time when the Bible was written, 
the description was given that a dome was arching over the earth so 
that the masses of water overhead are checked. The author of Gen. 1 
employs the terminology usual at the time. That does no imply that 
the Bible presents a definite world picture here. We cannot even say 
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with certainty, in how far it is clear from Gen. 1, that its author had 
a definite world picture. We can only state the fact that the author 
of Gen. 1 uses the terminology of his contemporaries. There is 
in fact also reason to ask the question whether those contemporaries, 
at least part of them, used such phrases only “in a manner of speak- 
ing”, or whether they meant them in the real sense. 

With all this, we are fully aware — possibly even more than the 
author of Gen. 1 — that the firmament, in the sense in which it is 
spoken of here, does not exist. Does this imply that verses 6—8 have 
no meaning for us at all? On the contrary. Gen. 1, 6—8 speaks to 
us of the omnipotence, the wisdom, the love of God. At first the 
masses of water are left free play. But by speaking a single word 
God assigns to them their place. “He layeth up the waters of the sea 
in store rooms’ (Ps. 33, 7). The waters which made life impossible 
at first, are gathered together by Him in His store rooms, from where 
He makes them issue again in His time, as fruitful rain. 


The place of Genesis 1. 


C. It is beyond the scope of this article to deal with more details 
of Gen. 1. We will make some final remarks about the place of this 
chapter in the whole of the Divine Revelation. Naturally we shall have 
to confine ourselves to a few remarks only; thus we cannot discuss, 
at least expressis verbis, the christological character of this chapter. 

In his commentary on Gen. 1, p. 34, G. von Rad says: ‘‘Die aussere 
Stellung der Schépfungsgeschichte am Anfang unserer Bibel hat oft 
zu dem Missverstandnis gefiihrt, als sei die ‘“Lehre’’ von der Schép- 
fung ein zentraler Gegenstand des alttestamentlichen Glaubens’’. And 
he goes on: ‘die Bezeugung der Schépfung geschieht nicht um ihrer 
selbst willen”. This is, in my opinion, partly true, but only partly. 

From the circumstance that the Bible begins with the account of 
the creation, we are not to deduce that the Bible will leave room for 
a ‘natural theology”. Man cannot know God in the right way direct 
from nature. Israel knows Jahwe as the God who has brought it out 
_ of Egypt. God has revealed Himself to Israel in history by His deeds 
and by His prophets who interpreted these deeds. And only because 
Israel knew God in this way, could it also hear God's voice in the 
phenomena of nature. Gen. 1 uses, not the name of the Covenant, 
“Jahwe’’, but the more general name “God”. But this does not alter 
the fact that whenever Israel read or heard this story of the creation, 
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it knew it referred to God who had brought Israel out of Egypt, and 
who had revealed Himself in all manner of ways to their fathers. 

All the same it is significant that the Bible begins with the creation 
story of Genesis 1. The teaching in this chapter sets its stamp on 
the whole of the contents of the Old Testament, of the Bible. With 
what different eyes did Israel look upon the world and the history of 
the world, because it was taught that God is the Creator of heaven 
and earth. 

It has often been said that Gen. 1 contains the necessary prologue 
to the history of Israel. This is more or less in keeping with Von 
Rad’s statement just mentioned, And it is true. Israel was to become 
deeply aware of the fact that its God is the Creator of heaven and 
earth. Then it would cease to be afraid e.g. of the formidable power 
of Egypt. The Old Testament associates in a peculiar manner the 
power of Egypt with the chaotic powers mentioned in Gen. 1. Israel 
was to know: just as in the beginning God by speaking a single word 
checked the powers of chaos, so it is but play to Him as it were to 
conquer the power of Egypt. 

But nevertheless this is not all. The teaching of Gen. 1 meant for 
Israel a strong dam against nature worship on the one hand and 
asceticism on the other. 

In Israel there was no room for what is usually called “the sacred 
marriage’, in which in some way the union was symbolically consum- 
mated between the deified male principle and the mother-earth. Man 
and woman have been created by God and their mutual relation has 
been established by Him. Israel knew that nothing that appeared in 
nature was worthy of divine honour. How often have the celestial 
bodies been deified by the surrounding nations. Gen. 1 shows that 
they are wholly subject to God: to Him they owe their existence, He 
instructs them what to do. It is peculiar that the author does not use 
the names “sun” and “moon”, but speaks of ‘‘the greater light’ and 
»the lesser light”. The names “sun” and ‘‘moon’” had often become 
names of gods, and it seems as if that is the reason why he will not 
use them: ‘‘and make no mention of the name of the other gods” (Ex. 
23.903): 

On the other hand there is in the Old Testament no trace of asce- 
ticism. Afterwards Paul will oppose ascetic heretics with a word re- 
minding us of Gen. 1: “Every creature of God is good” (1 Tim. 4, 4). 
Israel has with a good conscience enjoyed all the good things offered by 
nature and like children rejoiced in them before the face of the Lord. 
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The first chapter of Genesis is decidedly of central importance in 
the whole of the Divine Revelation. In order to give the reader, in 
closing, some idea of this, I will return to the words ‘‘very good” 
once more of verse 31. 

When God had created everything, it was very good. If then at 
present there is so alarmingly much that is not good, this is due to 
our sin. 

The fact that God has created everything very well is a guarantee 
that throughout the ages He will also deal very well with the world. 
The same fulness of virtues which manifested itself in creating the 
world, is the driving force behind all His actions. 

It is also a prophecy of the end of the world’s history. Through sin 
and sorrow God brings the world to a state more beautiful than in 
the beginning. Then the waters will not only be under control, but 
then the vision will have become reality: ‘‘and the sea was no more” 
(Rev. 21; 1). 

NIC. H. RIDDERBOS 


CALVIN LEADER AND EXAMPLE”) 


Among those who in connection with the foundation of the Free 
University spoke very highly about it at the time, Allard Pierson 
deserves to be reckoned. Behind this university he saw a class of 
citizens who proved that they were prepared to incur sacrifices for 
the sake of higher aims. In that attitude he saw, as he declared, “a 
moral conviction, a will-power, a devotion which compel great respect 
and make us eagerly look forward to the time when fairer state 
regulations will make it possible to encourage these virtues practically, 
by making it easier for normally lean purses to practise them’’*). 

Pierson did not speak in this way because he cordially agreed with 
the principles of Kuyper’s University. The contrary was the case. 
He openly expressed his opinion that its principles were not his”). 
He regarded with great scepticism ‘“‘the possibility that the doctrine 
which owes its origin and its development especially to Calvin, should 
on a more or less large scale be made the foundation of scientific 
study’. A Calvin redivivus was unacceptable in his eyes. He had, 
indeed, not the least objection to admit Calvin's importance in history. 
But with regard to his own time he held that only minor importance 
was to be attributed to the Reformer. In his opinion the spiritual 
intercourse with Calvin is far from elevating and improving. He called 
the reformer a politic man, a scheming man, a man who is bent on 
gaining the victory and wishes to establish his victory on the defeat 
of others, no man of faith commanding respect. 


*) This is the address on the occasion of the seventy-fifth day of commemoration 
of the foundation of the Free University delivered on Thursday 20 October, 1955. 
The address has been published: Dr D. Nauta, Calvijn leidsman en voorbeeld. 
Kampen, Uitgeversmij J. H. Kok N.V., 1955 (26 pp.). 

1) A. Pierson, Studién over Joh. Kalvijn. Derde reeks (1540—1542), Amsterdam, 
pp. 160—161. 

2) A. Pierson, Studién over Joh. Kalvijn, 3 vols. Amsterdam, 1881, °83, 91; 
cf. Dr. K. H. Boersema, Allard Pierson. Eene cultuur-historische studie, The Hague, 
1924, pp. 327—330, 411—412. 
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It is not an attractive picture which Pierson gives us of Calvin. 
He accuses him of a superficial knowledge of Hebrew and Greek; 
an exegesis of a low standard; of arbitrariness and superficiality in 
adopting or rejecting tradition; of a propensity to availing himself 
of petty means, such as slander and insinuation; of following tortuous 
paths, for instance writing under a pseudonym, and rendering too 
freely documents which the majority of his readers could not 
verify. 

Pierson concludes his argument, the tone of which sounds like a 
pretty severe charge, by asking a serious question: ‘‘Is Calvin only 
a name for the Free University? Is Calvinism only a slogan, a symbol? 
Then let it say so. Or does it consider the Reformer, who is so often 
failing in moral greatness as well as in attractive piety, to be in 
real earnest a character to be held up as an example to young people? 
In the latter case it is obliged to offer us a picture of Calvin which 
is both attested by authentic documents and is capable of curing us 
of our blindness to his merits, not as a theologian, not as a pillar 
of the Reformation in Switzerland, but as a leader and example” ®). 

The view of Calvin offered here did not remain uncontradicted *). 
Still it is not so that from the side of the Free University an express 
and thorough refutation was made at the time. On the commemoration 
day of its seventy-fifth anniversary of its foundation I may be permit- 
ted to revert to the subject. It still has, I think, lost nothing of its 
importance and its fascination. It still has its use to ask the question, 
whether it is right to choose Calvin as a leader and guide also for 
the present day. 


II 


There is no doubt that the constellation is at this moment quite 


2) A. Pierson, op. cit. pp. 179—183. In the following I cannot go into the 
various points of Pierson’s criticism one by one. I therefore wish to observe here 
that Pierson in his judgement of Calvin’s linguistic and exegetic qualities ap- 
parently relied on the unfounded statements of Richard Simon. For a more correct 
view see e.g. L. Goumaz, La doctrine du salut d’aprés les commentaires de J. 
Calvin sur les Nouveau Testament, Nyon, 1917, and H. Clavier, Etudes sur le 
Calvinisme, Paris, 1936, pp. 99—140. few 

4) I may mention A. Kuyper, Inleiding op den herdruk van Calvijns Institutie 
naar de vert. door Corsmannus, Doesburg, 1889, pp. 3—14, and F. L. Rutgers, 
Calvijns invloed op de Reformatie in de Nederlanden, voor zoveel die door hem- 
zelven is uitgeoefend, Leiden, 1899, pp. 48—51; cf. J. C. Rullmann, Dr F. L. 
Rutgers in zyn leven en werken geschetst, Rotterdam, 1918, pp. 117—118, 121. 
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different from what it was in the days when our University was 
founded and when Pierson published his Studién, in the eighties. 
Then it was pretty generally thought the most natural thing in the 
world that Calvin could not be considered as a leader. At present the 
remarkable phenomenon can be observed that quite a few, even among 
those who do not wish to belong to the more immediate circle of his 
adherents, like to refer to him and openly sympathise with his 
views. 

A shift has taken place in the judgement of Calvin and in the 
appreciation of his person. We shall have to find the explanation of 
this phenomenon for a part in the circumstance that the men and 
women of to-day themselves are different, approach the subject with 
their own presuppositions differing from those of the generation of 
1880. In the course of years different factors have contributed their 
share. There is, for instance, the influence of Ernst Troeltsch and his 
religious and socio-cultural views. And in the theological field we 
may point to the movement started by Karl Barth and Emil Brunner. 
Interesting as it would be to enter more fully into these and several 
other factors to account for the development referred to, I shall in 
this connexion have to refrain from making such an analysis. I can 
do this the more easily because, although since 1880 there has been 
in this respect a great change for the better, nobody can on good 
grounds maintain the contention that at present Calvin is accorded 
general recognition. A view as expressed by Pierson is, as will appear 
presently, defended even to-day and with no less positive conviction 
than moved him at the time. 

Before proceeding further I think it will be necessary to dwell 
briefly on another cause which may help to explain the favourable 
turn in the appreciation of Calvin mentioned above. We are to 
remember the enormous progress and development of the study of 
Calvin's life and works in the past period. How little there was 
available to the serious student of history in this field! Naturally 
Pierson availed himself of the sources which were being edited at the 
time, among which the edition of Calvin's writings in the Corpus 
reformatorum and that of the correspondence of the reformers in the 
French speaking area by Herminjard deserve special mention. But 
even in this respect scholars had to get along as best they could. 
It was not before 1900 that the edition of Calvin's works referred 
to was completed. And Pierson himself complained of the slow 
progress of Herminjard’s edition of Calvin’s letters, because it 
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prevented him from getting on with his Studién®). As a matter of 
fact this admirable work with its excellent annotations was never 
finished and remained a torso. Down to the present day the researcher 
experiences the inconvenience of the fact that the nine volumes of 
this work do not go beyond the year 1544. 

We may add that in point of fact not sovery much progress has been 
achieved with regard to the sources since the days when Pierson 
wrote his Studién*). But the situation is altogether different with 
respect to the literature on Calvin. Here we can speak of a tremendous 
advance. Apart from such biographies as were written by Henry and 
Stahelin, one had in the years between 1880 and 1890 to be content 
with what Kampschulte and Cornelius published as the fruits of their 
researches, It was only after Pierson’s death (27 May, 1896) that we 
can say that modern research into Calvin's life and ideas has made 
substantial progress. In 1899 the first volume appeared of Doumergue’s 
well-known monumental biography. 

During the more than fifty years which have elapsed since that 
year (in which period the year of the commemoration of Calvin’s 
birth, the year 1909, exercised a highly stimulating influence in that 
direction), a long succession of writings bearing upon the reformer 
have seen the light. In the scope of this address it is unachievable 
to give an enumeration, leave alone a critical discussion of them”). 
I shall have to confine myself to a few general indications. At first 
there was a preference for the study of Calvin’s life or for special 
periods of his life. Besides Doumergue scholars like A. Lang, K. 
Miiller, W. Walker, J. Pannier have achieved great merit in this 
respect. In later years research has come to be largely concentrated 
on the examination of Calvin's ideas, both of those in the domain 
of theology and the church, and of those regarding the state and 
culture. In addition to Doumergue, who distinguished himself here, 
too, scholars like Wernle, Bohatec, Goumaz, Imbart de la Tour, Chene- 
viére, Miilhaupt, J. D. Benoit, Kolfhaus have devoted themselves to 


5) A. Pierson, op. cit. Preface, pp. VII—X. 

6) I only mention the edition of the Opera selecta by P. Barth and G. Niesel, 
5 vols., Munich, 1926—’52, and of the Predigten tiber das 2 Buch Samuelis in der 
Ursprache herausgeg. von H. Rickert, Neukirchen, 1936. 

7) See inter alia Emile G. Léonard, Bibliogr. Calvinienne agrégée, in Calvin et 
la Réforme en France, Aix-en-Provence, 1944, pp. 137—157; F. Wendel, Calvin. 
Sources et évolution de sa pensée religieuse, Paris, 1950, pp. 277—284; P. Jourda, 
Calvin et le Calvinisme, in: Hist. de Péglise. 16. La Crise religieuse du XUIe siécle, 
Paris, pp. 165—242; John T. McNeill, The history and character of Calvinism, 


New York, 1954, pp. 443—445. 
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studies in this field. Several important monographs by these and other 
authors have contributed towards enriching and deepening our insight 
into Calvin’s ideas. Some of them, particularly Niesel and Wendel, 
have made an attempt at synthesizing the main points. 

The interest in Calvin did not come one-sidedly from one special 
country. A great diversity may be observed as to nationality among 
Calvin students. For a long time German, French and Swiss scholars 
have been in the forefront. But other countries did not lay behind. 
I should not omit mentioning here the contribution made by the Nether- 
lands. F. L. Rutgers and H. H. Kuyper were most able authorities on 
Calvin, although unpropitious circumstances prevented them from 
publishing much. Not only in the Free University, but also at other 
Dutch universities, particularly at Utrecht, interesting theses were 
devoted to subjects pertaining to the field of study in question *). 
Finally special attention may be drawn to what has been achieved 
of late years by British and American authors. I have in mind the 
excellent contributions made by Torrance, Parker and Dowey ”). 

As a result of the efforts put forth on behalf of all this research, 
Calvin's reputation has risen appreciably. It is no longer rare now — 
as used to be the case in the days of the foundation of the Free 
University — that words of undisguished admiration are heard with 
respect to him. Thus Romier said in 1915: Calvin is “le plus clair- 
voyant, le plus fin et le plus réaliste, j’ajouterai méme le plus loyaliste 


8) Dutch publications, the majority of them academic theses, are: S. P. Dee, 
Het geloofsbegrip van Calvijn, Kampen, 1918; J. A. Cramer, De Heilige Schrift bi 
Calvin, Utrecht, 1926; H. Kuiper, Calvin on Common Grace, Goes, 1928; D. J. 
de Groot, Calvijns opvatting over de inspiratie der Heilige Schrift, Zutphen, 1931, 
J. J. Strijdom, Een studie over den samenhang en de betrekking van Barth tot 
Calvijn in den Philipperbrief, Amsterdam, 1931; H. Visscher, Uan de leer der 
praedestinatie by Calvin, Zeist, 1931; E. Emmen, De Christologie van Calvin, 
Amsterdam, 1935; A. D. R. Polman, De praedestinatieleer van Augustinus, Thomas 
en Calvijn, Franeker, 1936; H. J. Couvée, Calvijn en Calvinisme. Een studie over 
Calvijn en ons geestelijk en kerkelijk leven, Utrecht, 1937; F. J. M. Potgieter, 
Die verhouding tussen die teologie en die filosofie by Calvijn, Amsterdam, 1939; 
W. F. Dankbaar, De sacramentsleer van Calvijn, Amsterdam, 1941; P. J. Richel, 
Het kerkbegrip van Calvijn, Utrecht, 1942, M. B. van ’t Veer, Catechese en cate- 
chetische stof bij Calvijn, Kampen, 1942; S. van der Linde, De leer van den 
Heiligen Geest by Calvin, Wageningen 1943; H. Schroten, Christus, de Middelaar, 
by Calvyn, Utrecht, 1948; J. L. Witte S.J., Het probleem individu—gemeenschap 
in Calviyns geloofsnorm, 2 vols, Franeker, 1949. 

*) T. H. L. Parker, The oracles of God. An Introduction to the Preaching of 
John Calvin, London, 1945; idem, The doctrine of the knowledge of God. A study 
in the theology of J. Calvin, Edinburgh, 1952; T. F. Torrance, Calvin’s doctrine 
of man, London, 1949; Edward A. Dowey Jr, The knowledge of God in Calvin's 
Theology, New York, 1952; Ronald S. Wallace, Calvin’s doctrine of the Word and 
Sacrament, Edinburgh, 1953. 
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des protestants” 1°). In 1935 Gloede makes the statement, that Calvin 
is one of those... ‘‘auf deren Stimme man heute wieder mehr denn 
je als massgebend hort’). An Anglican theologian who himself 
objected to passing for a Calvinist characterized him a short time 
ago as ‘one of the most inspired and devoted of all Christian teachers”, 
“a most faithful servant of God at a critical period of the history of 
the Church” *). McNeill in his recent work on Calvinism was, there- 
fore, perfectly justified in drawing the conclusion: ‘His influence has 
sometimes been jubilantly reported to have expired; but it has survived 
the authors of the reports. He remains so famous that, as is wont to 
happen with the great, persons ignorant of his life and work pronounce 
judgment upon him with the utmost finality. But he will not be thus 
easily dismissed. It is remarkable that in this age of stress and per- 
plexity, when most people are absorbed in problems that seem far 
removed from his interests, Calvin’s writings have been read with 
renewed attention and have vitally affected trends and movements 
in every sector of theological and Christian social thought’ **). 


Ill 


All the same the view developed by Pierson at the time is far 
from being quite exploded. It still has its adherents, be it in certain 
nuances and supported by other arguments. This may be illustrated 
by two examples, taken from the literature of recent years. 

As my first example I will mention the writings of the Swiss religious 
psychologist Oskar Pfister. Pfister opposes every dogmatic conception 
of Christianity. He holds that full justice is done to the Gospel of Jesus 
only, by assigning a pre-eminent place to love. This love, according 
to him, has in the history of the church again and again been re- 
pressed by certain anxiety concepts. In a comprehensive work on 


10) L. Romier to N. Weiss, 2 Nov. 1916, in: Bull. de la Société du Protest. 
frang., LIV (1916), p. 344. 

11) G. Gloede, Theologia naturalis bei Calvin, Stuttgart, 1935, p. 1. 

12) John Powell in a review in: Scott. Journal of Theology, VIII (1955), pp. 
196—197. Powell puts the question as follows: “Was the Reformer, John Calvin, 
one of the greatest theologians and leaders of the Christian Church in any 
age? Or was he a prophet of gloom, who gravely misunderstood the nature and 
implications of the Gospel; a revolutionary within the Church, who attacked the 
Catholicism of his time with embittered and fanatical fury ?” 

13) John T. McNeill, The history and character of Calvinism, p. 93; see also 
p. 230: “Calvin was one of those scholarly and highly sensitive persons whose 
talents mark them for prominent leadership, and who shrink from but dare not 
shirk the duties involved.” 
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Christianity and anxiety, Pfister on the strength of this view passed 
severe strictures on a large number of theologians and in this con- 
nexion also mentioned Calvin ™). With special reference to this re- 
former he elaborated this criticism by means of partly new historical 
evidence in a separate book, which appeared in 1947 under the title: 
Calvins Eingreifen in die Hexer- und Hexenprozesse von Peney 1545 
nach seiner Bedeutung fiir Geschichte und Gegenwart *). The present 
is purposely mentioned, because the little book is at the same time 
meant to be an attack on the ‘‘Calvin-Renaissance’’, which does not 
seem to enjoy the author's approval. 

In the data about the trials in question, which were held at Geneva, 
Pfister thinks he has found the key to the right understanding of 
Calvin's personality. He declares to have no desire to belittle Calvin 
and states that he is not without a due appreciation of his merits. 
The achievements of the reformer make upon him the impression of 
something superhuman. He has to admit that Calvin's zeal for the 
glorification of God is almost unparalleled. But he warns against a 
one-sided and uncritical glorification of Calvin indulged in by so many 
authors. He himself seeks for an explanation in the fact that the man 
who showed himself to be a devoted zealot for the honour of God, 
could at the same time be filled with hatred towards his fellow-men 
and displayed a fierce cruelty in persecuting witches and heretics. 
In his opinion the solution is that Calvin must be considered a neuro- 
tic, who lived under the permanent influence of a pathological phobia. 
In consequence love was driven out of Calvin's life and had to give 
way to all kinds of primitive impulses, Triebe. He, the dictator of 
religion, only had an eye for dogma, cult, liturgy. Those who did not 
fully, down to the smallest particulars, agree with his views, which 
were considered by him to be the only biblical ones, had finished with 
him and were excluded from the circle of his friends. Calvin was 
actuated in this by a real sense of duty to uphold in this way the 
honour of God, for ‘‘sein Gott war grausam, nicht wie der gnadige 


14) O. Pfister, Das Christentum und die Angst. Zurich, 1944. 

™) O. Pfister, Calvins Eingreifen in die Hexer- und Hexenprozesse von Peney 
1545 nach seiner Bedeutung fiir Geschichte und Gegenwart. Ein kritischer Beitrag 
zur Charakteristik Calvins und zur gegenwartigen Calvin-Renaissance, Ziirich, 
[1947]. In reply to the criticism of F. Busser in Theol. Zeitschrift, IV (1948), 
p. 310 ff. Pfister gave a further justification of his book in an article: Calvin im 
Lichte der Hexenprozesse von Peney, in Theol. Zeitschrift 1V (1948), pp. 411—434. 
See also the criticism on one special point by A. Debrunner, Coram narrandum 
differo, in: Theol. Zeitschrift, V (1949), p. 75 ff.; this criticism Pfister has had to 
admit as correct. 
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himmlische Vater Jesu Christi, sondern wie sein religidses Bediirfnis 
es infolge des eigenen grausamen Gewissens aus den grausamsten 
Stellen des Alten Testamentes herauslesen liess, um dann diesen Sadis- 
mus in Tat umzusetzen und damit ein frommer Diener Gottes zu 
sein’. 

This reasoning makes Pfister speak of Calvin's inhumanity and of a 
reign of terror under him at Geneva. He characterizes him as a prota- 
gonist of superstition and religious cruelty. He summarizes his verdict 
as follows: “Calvin, Opfer eines tyrannischen Vaters, und Angehé- 
riger einer licbearmen, obwohl religiés gliihenden Zeit, ein kérperlich 
schwer leidender Mann, war ein neurotischer Zwangscharakter, der 
gemass seiner Neurose die Botschaft Jesu und der Apostel auffassen 
und gemass seiner individuellen Eigenart weiterbilden musste’’ **). 

My second example will be the view of the Roman Catholic author 
Favre-Dorsaz. In his book, published in 1951, Loyola and Calvin are 
compared and contrasted as definite types of piety *"). It need hardly 
be said that this comparison is entirely adverse to Calvin. This author, 
too, is prepared to admit the extraordinary influence which Calvin 
has exercised in history. Not so much, however, the content of his 
doctrine, but rather the religious type represented by him must be 
held responsible for it, and the principal characteristic of this type 
Favre-Dorsaz finds in the dominant place which Calvin assigns to 
duty. According to him it would be impossible to find in Calvin a 
religion of love and faith. 

For Calvin, Favre-Dorsaz declares, dogmas were the be-all and 
the end-all. To dogmas all other things had to yield. He was under 
the spell of the triumph of his own ideas. He assigned to himself an 
authority greater than that of the pope. He who proved unwilling to 
submit to this authority, immediately ceased to be his friend. In him 
there was a resentment at work ousting love. “L’intelligence a pris 
un tel degré de perfection cérébrale que l'amour ne semble plus avoir 
beaucoup de prise sur son coeur’. With him there was no room for 
self-denial and love. With all his speaking about God and theology 


16) Q. Pfister, Calvins Eingreifen in die Hexenprozesse, passim; the quotations 
pp. 99, 187. See also his Das Christentum und die Angst, pp. 377, 396—397. R. 
Trevor Davies, Four centuries of Witch-beliefs, 1947, pp. 5—9 seeks the cause of 
the persecution of witches by Calvin in his doctrine of the fall of man and of 
the literal inspiration of the Scriptures. 

17) A. Favre-Dorsaz, Calvin et Loyola. Deux Réformes, Paris/Bruxelles, [1951]. 
especially pp. 22, 61, 70, 86—87, 99, 117—121, 134—139, 166, 199, 208, 330, 
431—432: the quotations pp. 199, 432. 
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he failed to see God in the neighbour and to show neighbourly love. 
“Cérébrale et par contre-coup, sentimentale; radicale dans ses exigences 
théoriques et, par réaction, banale dans son uniformité bourgeoise, la 
piété de Calvin est celle d’un homme de téte, d’une téte chaude, capable 
de bien des excés. Elle est sans doute soustendue par une foi et un 
zéle ardents: elle veut absolument rendre au Christ la premiére place 
dans l’esprit et la vie des hommes. Mais toute théologique et discipli- 
naire, elle néglige trop l'amour, |I’élan vital par excellence du christi- 
anisme’”’. 

To this the fact is to be imputed, according to Favre-Dorsaz, that 
Calvin never succeeded in bringing people together. In spite of all 
his efforts he has achieved little, “faute d’amour chalereux et uni- 
versel’’. His activities, he declares, inspired fear and unrest rather than 
confience. 


IV 


Proceeding now to subject the above and other similar objections 
to a critical examination, I wish to state at the outset that it is neces- 
sary to be on one’s guard against an error repeatedly committed by 
former biographers of Calvin, even by a Doumergue. They often set 
to work too apologetically. They simply could and would hear nothing 
against Calvin. On the showing of said authors limitations and failings 
which are peculiar to every man, and which can also be expected in 
Calvin, apparently do not, or only in a diminishing degree occur in 
him. When Pfister criticizes this phenomenon in the relative literature 
and he exposes weaknesses in certain authors in their interpretation of 
the sources or the line of argument adopted in their exposition, we 
can do little else but express our agreement with this criticism. 

Of course Calvin had his mistakes, also of a moral nature. We may 
dispense with an express analysis now. Here it is only important to 
admit they were there. Again, the possibility, which for Pfister is a 
certainty, of Calvin having been a neurotic, must readily be admitted. 
I prefer to leave this an open question. It is a field of which I do 
not possess sufficient expert knowledge. In passing I may call atten- 
tion to the fact that experts differ in opinion on this matter, Moreover, 
not every defect in a person must necessarily result in people losing 
their respect for him. The relevant point here is the question whether 
Calvin must be charged with such grave faults of character — from 
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whatever cause they may have sprung — and whether he has been 
guilty of reprehensible one-sided conduct to such a degree that we 
should not be justified in choosing him as an inspiring leader and 
example for ourselves and upholding him as such to others. 

The observations made by me in the above clearly tend to an answer 
in the negative. What is to be thought of all this? First of all it 
will be appropriate to reduce the objections raised somewhat to their 
right proportions. Certain circles consider it fashionable, one might 
say, to condemn the intolerance and cruelty of Calvin, sometimes 
without taking the trouble of studying the actual events, far less the 
spirit of the age*’). But is twentieth-century man really the most 
suitable to adopt such a high tone in this matter? There is every 
reason to follow the example of scholars like Lindeboom and Bainton, 
whom nobody will blame for being prejudiced in favour of Calvin, and 
urge some modesty. Lindeboom pointed out that to-day the danger 
of intolerance, be it in other forms, is really not much less than in 
Calvin's time ®). And in connexion with the commemoration of Serve- 
tus’ execution Bainton sharply remarks: ,,De nos jours, chacun de 
nous condamne l'intolérance de Calvin, et nous sommes frappés de 
stupeur de voir briler un homme jusqu’aux cendres pour une question 
de religion, mais nous n’hésitons pas a reduire des villes entiéres 
en poussiére pour le salut de notre civilisation” *°). 

Nor should we lose sight of the fact that Calvin was a child of 
his time. It will not do to hold him solely responsible for what, in a 
lesser or greater degree, should be put to the account of those days. 
This remark has been made more than once, particularly in order 


18) The book by S. Zweig, Castellio gegen Calvin, 1936, and the wide attention 
it has received, be it from a minor cause, is typical. Critics have called the book 
“eine der grtindlichsten und verderblichsten Ligen innerhalb der historischen 
Literatur’, See inter alia G. W., Der Streit um Castellio und Calvin, in: Kirchen- 
blatt fiir die ref. Schweiz, CIV (1948), pp. 171, 172. All the same H. J. Mispelblom 
Beyer, Tolerantie en Fanatisme. A study on Tolerance, Arnhem, 1948, p. 58, thinks 
fit to found his statements on Calvin by referring exclusively to Zweig ! 

19) J. Lindeboom, Een hoogtepunt in de ontwikkeling der tolerantie: Sebastiaan 
Castellio, in Tolerantie en Intolerantie. Scripta Academica Groningana, Gronin- 
gen/Djakarta, 1953, p. 22. 

20) Roland H. Bainton, Michel Servet hérétique et martyr 1553—1953, Geneva, 
1953, p. 129. See also P. F. Geisendorf, Le proces et le biucher de Michel Servet, 
in: A propos d'un quatriéme centenaire: Michel Servet, Geneva, 1953, pp. 5—11. 
In answer to such statements on the part of Galiffe as: “Ce buveur de sang... prétre 
tyran qui soumit Genéve a la plus infame servitude’, Geisendorf rightly observes: 
“Tout cela est faux, archi-faux, vu du dehors, selon une optique parfaitement 
étrangére aux moeurs du XVle siécle et aux conditions particuli¢res qui régis- 
saient Genéve a l’époque.” 
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to make Calvin's attitude in respect to the death sentence passed on 
Servetus understandable. In that case he acted in agreement with a 
pretty general opinion. It is a remarkable fact that even the victim, 
Servetus, gave as his opinion that in certain cases he, too, had no 
objection to a death sentence being executed’). 

We should also take the time element into account with regard to 
the persecution of witches, to which Pfister wishes to attack so much 
importance for the true appreciation of Calvin's personality. Even if 
his presentation of the facts should be quite acceptable, and if, as he 
does, we really should have to conclude that as to these persecutions 
Calvin's standpoint was far more extreme than that of the city magis- 
trates, this would only mean a difference in accent. Pfister has not 
sufficiently taken into account the fact that witches were considered 
to act under the special influence and promptings of the devil; this 
view and the treatment offered to these creatures accordingly, were 
practically universal in those days, among Roman Catholics as well 
as Protestants. It will not do, therefore, only on the above-mentioned 
ground to call Calvin ‘‘a bloodhound and a cruel man”). It had 
better be seen as an instance of being liable to a gross error of the 
period **). 

Something similar is to be observed with regard to matters of a 
much more innocent nature. Pierson did not sufficiently take this into 
consideration when he branded certain practices as ‘petty means” and 
“tortuous paths’. In what Calvin did, he conformed to modes of 
conduct and methods generally adopted among humanists at the time. 
In the beginning he moved in their circle and felt at home there. Also 
during the later years of his life traces of this influence can be found 
again in practices like those referred to, a fact which current bio- 


21) In reply to the charge made against him of teaching the mortality of the 
soul, Servetus declared: “Qui dict cela ne croyt poynt quil y aye Dieu, ni iustice, 
ni resurrection, ni Jesu Christ, ni saincte escriture, ni rien: si non que tout e 
mort, et que home et beste soyt tout un. Si iaves dict cela, non seulement dict, 
mays escript publicament, pour enfecir le monde, ie me condamnares moy mesme 
a mort.” He further demands the condemnation of Calvin inter alia because he 
followed the teaching of Simon magus: “Pour quoy comme magicien quil est, doyt 
non seulement estre condamne, mais doyt estre extermine et dechace de vostre 
ville. Et son bien doyt estre adiuge a moy en recompanse du mien, que luy ma 
faict perdre”; cf. Calvini Opera, VIII, col. 805—806; also col. 708. See Roland 
H. Bainton, Michel Servet, pp. 120—121; P. F. Geisendorf, op. cit., pp. 32, 37; 
J. Lecler, Hist. de la tolérance au siécle de la Réforme, I, Paris, 1955, pp. 315—318. 

*) This phrase is to be found in J. Lindeboom, op. cit., p. 22. 

73) See e.g. H. Zwetsloot S.J., Friedrich Spee und die Hexenprozesse, Trier, 
1954, who for the rest follows Pfister’s view uncritically, p. 55. 
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graphies of Calvin mostly fail to mention. Wernle observes quite 
rightly: “Diese ganze Manier dem Freund zu lieb eine grobe Unwahr- 
heit auf sich zu nehmen, aber in den feinsten, entziickendsten Formen, 
das hat er als Humanist gelernt’ 4). He who insists too much on 
points like these is unfair in his judgement. 

What we said so far naturally has only a relative value. It does 
not justify Calvin. And it is an established fact that the sixteenth 
century produced men who refused to identify themselves with their 
contemporaries. Some of them took up their stand against the pretty 
general view. The most celebrated among them is Castellio, but he 
was not the only one. Is it not far more natural to attach oneself 
to such persons rather than choose as leader a man who failed to 
rise above his contemporaries? 

This objection would be valid if we had nothing to add to what 
has been observed and if we had to assume that Calvin had in not 
a single respect succeeded in breaking away from the ideas and 
practices of his time. I will now deal with that point. Is the accusation 
true that Calvin shows a lack of genuine love of his fellow-men and 
of true tolerance? Did he proceed eclectically and arbitrarily with 
respect to the Bible? And did he ignore the full, perhaps even the 
essential, content of the Gospel of Jesus Christ? 

In the relative literature Calvin is not infrequently represented as 
an unfeeling nature. Thus such an eminent historian as G. Ritter, 
who compares him with Luther, sees as typical of him a close combi- 
nation “von religidser Leidenschaft mit eiskalter Weltklugheit, von 
selbstloser Hingabe an die Idee mit hartem, riicksichtslosem Machts- 
willen”, a combination which, in his opinion, makes him so ,,unheim- 
lich” ?*). But this view of Calvin is open to legitimate criticism. The 
accusation of Calvin having been a man without emotion, is answered 
by McNeill with the true remark: “It is a judgment easily made of those 
who do not talk much about their emotions, The whole story of his 
youth, his studies, his many friendships, and his correspondence shows 
that he was in fact of an unusually ardent nature’ ”*). 

He who investigates Calvin's life from step to step, encounters 
again and again the proofs of cordial friendship and warm love. In 
this he displays rare loyalty. He likewise championed the brethren of 


24) P. Wernle, Calvin und Basel, 1909, p. 68. 
25) G. Ritter, Luther. Gestalt und Symbol”, Munich, 1928, p. 184. 
26) John T. McNeill, op. cit., p. 116. 
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his faith who were persecuted. The strong plea he put forward in 
their behalf, in the preface of his Institutes, which was addressed to 
king Francis I, is generally known. But also in subsequent years, par- 
ticularly when he was the minister of the congregation of strangers 
at Straszburg, he never ceased furthering their interests. I may also 
point to the fact that he proved an excellent pastor. He knew how 
to encourage those who were in trouble and distress. In many a place 
his correspondence with them testifies to heartfelt commiseration and 
sympathy. His word sounds like that of one cross-bearer to fellow- 
crossbearers. I must, though unwillingly, refrain from quoting in~- 
stances. I refer for this to the evidence brought together in other pu- 
blications, particularly in those of Benoit and Kolfhaus **). 

But did Calvin in such show of love and friendship perhaps confine 
himself to the intimate circle of his more direct followers and 
adherents? Did he not sever all ties as soon as it appeared that some 
one, even on minor points, proved to disagree with him? The case 
may be cited of De Falais. Calvin was on terms of intimate friendship 
with him. In the dedication of his commentary on the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians (1546) he praises him on account of the religious 
courage shown by him. Ten years later, however, when a new edition 
of this commentary appeared, De Falais had to make place for another. 
Calvin would no longer recognise him as a friend, because he had 
taken the side of Bolsec, the man who had opposed his doctrine of 
predestination **). 

But such a case does not yield very conclusive proof, since it is 
guite understandable that he who, in a conflict about fundamental 
points, sides with the opponent, can hardly be respected any longer 
as an intimate friend. The attitude adopted by Calvin can, therefore, 
not be condemned in him. It is, on the other hand, an established fact 
that he did not ignore friends who went other ways than he con- 
sidered right and justified. Friends of his youth, like Daniel, Roussel, 
Du Tillet, who remained true and faithful to the Roman Catholic 
Church, were gently admonished. Apparently he had, also in sub- 
sequent years a warm place in his heart for them. Neither is it true 
that in choosing his friends he was only and exclusively led by the 


7) Cf. J. D. Benoit, Calvin directeur d’dmes, Strasbourg, 1944; W. Kolfhaus, Die 
Seelsorge Joh. Calvins, Neukirchen, 1941; idem, Uom christlichen Leben nach 
Joh. Calvin, Neukirchen, 1949. 

8) Cf. L. Goumaz, La doctrine du salut d’aprés les commentaires de Jean 
Calvin sur le nouveau Testament, Nyon, 1917, p. 66. 
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question whether they saw in all points eye to eye with him. Thus 
one of his best friends was a man like Melanchton, who nevertheless 
held opinions diametrically opposed to his own, on points which were 
far from being of secondary importance ”’). 

The view at which Pfister arrives with reference to the witch trials 
conducted in 1545 can hardly be brought into line with the data 
mentioned here. There is in my opinion reason to doubt its correctness, 
the more so because Pfister’s view about Calvin’s share in the trials 
in question is not entirely based upon existing material, but is partly 
the result of conclusions obtained by deductive reasoning *°). Indeed, 
other facts from the same year 1545 are known which make Calvin 
appear in a more favourable light than is in keeping with Pfister’s 
view. In that year Calvin took the initiative for organising a day of 
prayer in connection with the rather precarious position of the Protes- 
tants in Germany **). And on 9 March, 1545 he put forward a plea 
for men who had been sentenced to death, even for disseminators of 
the plague, in order not to let them suffer unnecessarily during the 
execution of the death penalty **). Can this man at the same time have 
been filled with hatred and can he have vented his hatred coolly on 
witchess and such pitiable persons? And then to know that in his 


28) Cf. K. Rudolphi, Calvins Urteil iiber das politische Uorgehen der deutschen 
Protestanten, 1930, p. 21, n. 1: “Dass die Freundschaft zwischen Calvin 
und Melanchthon auch diese diametrale Gegensdtzlichkeit, die verschiedenartige 
Anschauung vom Stellenweit der Wissenschaften innerhalb der Skala der geistigen 
Betatigungen eines Protestanten, hat ertragen k6nnen, spricht nur fiir die Grosse 
Calvins!” See also S. P. Dee, Het geloofsbegrip van Calvijn, Kampen, 1918, 
pp. 69—70; W. Kolfhaus, Vom Christlichen Leben nach Calvin, pp. 152—153. 

30) Q. Pfister, Calvins Eingreifen in die Hexenprozesse, pp. 33—60. Pfister 
deserves great credit for having given an exact and complete reproduction of the 
relative evidence, which is found in the Rég. du Conseil of Geneva. On the 
strength of this, former views (also in Doumergue’s work) will have to be modified. 
It must be taken as an established fact that Calvin has applauded these trials and 
that the urged vigorous action against the witches,” affin de extirper telle rasse de 
ladite terre” (Peney). But I have the following objections to Pfister’s representation 
of the case: (1). Although Calvin’s name is mentioned in the Rég. only once (on 
19 Nov. 1545), Pfister connects communications occurring in several other places, 
represent accurately and fully the views and intentions of the persons mentioned 
in the Rég. of 20 Nov. as meaning a being afraid of Calvin. (2). The succinct 
notes in the Rég., which often are far from clear, are used by him as if they 
represent accurately and fully the views and intentions of the persons mentioned 
in them, in this case of Calvin, which cannot but give a false impression. 
(3). Pfister wrongly starts from the supposition that at that time Calvin already 
had the powerful position which he only obtained after a long struggle during 
the last period of his life. 

31) Cf. W. Kolfhaus, Christusgemeinschaft bei Joh. Calvin, Neukirchen, 1939, 

. 103—104. 

PP 52) E. Doumergue, Jean Calvin, vol. VI, Neuilly-sur-Seine, 1926, p. 46. 
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commentary on 1 Corinthians 13, which appeared in 1546, he sang 
the praises of love as the guide of all our actions! *’). 

The foregoing remark also forms the transition to a new point, 
since it is of high importance to direct our attention not only to Calvin's 
own course of conduct, but just as much to his teaching about human 
relations. It is in flat contradiction with the facts to state that Calvin 
had a one-sided interest in dogmatics, cult and liturgy. He was no 
doubt alive to the eminent value of ethical behaviour. De Quervain is 
right in rejecting the view which makes Calvin “ein Fanatiker der Ehre 
Gottes, ohne Liebe zur Menschheit’’ *4). It was, on the contrary, the 
necessity of practising love that Calvin strongly emphasized. 

I wish to call attention here to a few important observations which 
Calvin makes in his discussion of this subject. Calvin seeks the ground 
for the love of man towards his neighbour in his being created in 
God’s image. To offend against one’s neighbour is the same thing 
as to violate this image of God and means sacrilege. In the neighour 
we are confronted with God Himself. If we wish to show that we 
fear God we should behave uprightly towards our fellow-men. If, 
however, we are full of cruelty and if everybody only thinks of him- 
self, we only prove by such behaviour that we do not truly acknow- 
ledge God. “Il faut dire, que ceux qui se sont destournez de ceste 
humanité, ont aussi tourné le dos a Dieu, et mesmes qu'ils ne savent 
que c'est de nature humaine”. It is, therefore, an imperative duty to 
avoid all cruelty and excesses. The service of God should be coupled 
with seeking the good of the neighbour *). 

Calvin does not by any means want us to understand this in a 
legalistic sense **). On the contrary, he insists upon the commiseration 
of understanding love towards those who are in distress and who have 
misbehaved. We should remember that the same evil is also found in 
our own lives. We are all of the same flesh. We should be willing 
to forgive and be symphathetic. This sympathy should not be confined 
to words. If we do not render active help, all our protestations of pity 
are worthless. Even in our behaviour towards animals we are to under- 
stand that we are asked to show such an attitude. When people are 


33) Opera, XLIX, col. 508. 

34) A. de Quervain, Calvin. Sein Lehren und Kdmpfen, Berlin, 1926, p. 61. 
_*) Cf. W. Kolfhaus, Uom Christl. Leben nach Calvin, pp. 330—331; the quota- 
tion is taken from Opera, XXXII, col. 309 (Job 6, 14). See also his Die Seelsorge 
Set os pears 1941, pp. 43—44. 

. E. Blaser, Uom Gesetz in Calvins Predigten tiber den 119 in: 
Festschrift fiir Prof. A. Schddelin, Bern, 1950, i 67—78. oe eae 
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cruel to animals, which work for their benefit, this is to be considered 
a proof that theirs is an evil nature and that they will not show any 
commiseration towards human creatures either. Our relationship to- 
wards our fellow-beings should in all things be characterized by good- 
ness, by humility, by truth, in one word, by love *). 

Calvin holds that with this love too great a severity is incompatible. 
He considers it necessary, indeed, that on occasion punishment should 
be inflicted and discipline enforced. But this discipline has its limita- 
tions. Calvin admits a legitimate tolerance. We should proceed with 
moderation towards those in whom piety is not at once discernible; 
we are not to bar the way to God’s mercifulness. We serve God best 
by loving peace and striving after peace. Calvin does not omit pointing 
out this factor when opposing heretics. Under the pretext of zeal no 
immoderateness or unbounded acrimony should be allowed to slip in. 
It will not do brand every one who does not agree with us off-hand 
as a heretic. It is possible to differ in some respects as Christians 
without a consequential split into sects or denominations **). 

According to Calvin the love towards one’s fellow-men of which 
he speaks rises from a deep well. He considers it incorrect to identify 
it with humanitas, the natural courtesy, the humanity going with fine 
breeding; but we are to think of love as being indissolubly connected 
with faith. If all is well, this love is the outcome of the personal 
bond and union with Christ. Faith in Him cannot exist without man 
showing love to the neighbour, who shares in the same union with 
Christ. In consequence the service of the Lord is incompatible with 
cruelty and inhumanity towards one’s fellow-men. Hatred is absolutely 
inconsistent with the Christian faith. It is in flat contradiction to the 
command to love one another which holds for the mutual relationships 
among men *), 


37) Cf. W. Kolfhaus, Uom christl. Leben nach Calvin, pp. 338—340; 293, 126. 

38) Cf. W. Kolfhaus, Uom christl. Leben nach Calvin, pp. 294, 304—305, 523. 
I may add Calvin, Opera, XLIX, col. 511 (1 Cor. 13, 6 and 7): Ubi enim 
mansuetudo ac tolerantia, ibi non subito excandescunt homines, non facile incitantur 
ad contentiones et certamina... Caritas vero ad humanitatem nos revocat, ut 
bene et candide sentiamus de proximis. See also S. P. Dee, Het geloofsbegrip van 
Calvijn, pp. 111—113; A. de Quervain, Calvin, Sein Lehren und Kémpfen. 
pp. 88—89; H. Réssler, Der Calvinismus. Versuch einer Erfassung und Wiirdigung 
seiner Grundlagen und Wirkungen, Bremen, [1951], p. 17. 

39) Cf. W. Kolfhaus, Uom christl. Leben nach Calvin, pp. 287—290. J. G. 
Matheson, Calvin’s doctrine of the christian life, in: Scott. Journal of Theol. VU 
[1949], pp. 48—56, understands Calvin too much in the spirit of Lobstein and 
considers his fundamental error to be “that the doctrine of union with Christ is 
not extended to embrace the whole activity of it”. Kolfhaus, op. cit. p. 95, rightly 
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In the light of Calvin’s opinions outlined here, it needs no further 
argument that the views as given by Pfister and Favre-Dorsaz cannot 
possibly be maintained. How can a man who in the manner sketched 
above was accustomed to think about love and to publicly preach it, 
be assumed to have kept the people of Geneva under a reign of terror 
and to have tormented them? It is absolutely contradictory to the 
evidence of the sources to state that under the leadership of Calvin 
the church of Geneva did not endeavour “Liebe zu pflanzen und zu 
pflegen” *?). The charge of Calvin having weakened the full Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, by neglecting the command of love, must be called 
a false accusation. 

The question remains, however, — and in the light of the exposition 
given here it becomes more urgent — how then Calvin's attitude 
towards witches, heretics, and the like must be explained, for it cannot 
be denied that this attitude to such persons has been antithetic. Are 
we perhaps to assume that by acting thus he came into conflict with 
those principles about love which he proclaimed himself and that 
he had his objections to see and acknowledge such people as his fellow- 
men? 

He never gave expression to personal feelings of revenge **). Such 
a suspicion is devoid of all solid ground and is also denied by Pfister. 
The explanation defended by this religious psychologist himself, 
labours under serious drawbacks. But within the framework of the 
data known to us, another plausible explanation is possible. Also under 
the circumstances in question Calvin acted in accordance with definite 
principles which to his mind did not bring him into conflict with the 
command of neighbourly love as avowed by him. 

The fact is that he did not consider this neighbourly love as the 
highest and last principle. Some boundaries have to observed. The 
chief limitation is this that the love of one’s neighbour should always 


observes that Calvin’s ethic “fihrt immer zuriick auf die alles christliche Leben 
bedingende Tatsache der Christusgemeinschaft, sie ist durchaus auf Christus aus- 
gerichtet, sie beschreibt das Leben unter dem Herrn, genauer: in und aus der 
Verbundenheit mit Christus”. 

#) O. Pfister, Calvins Eingreifen in die Hexenprozesse, p. 130. 

1) This is in my opinion altogether out of the question also in the case of 
Servetus. The very fact that Servetus took refuge in Geneva speaks against it. 
None the less there must have been in Calvin a certain aberration in respect of 
Servetus. Otherwise it would hardly be possible to find an adequate explanation 
of the fact that certain data to the detriment of Servetus were passed on to the 
inquisition in France, which, indeed, was not done by Calvin direct, but which 
can hardly have been done without his knowledge. See also J. Lecler, Hist. de 
la tolérance au siécle de la Réforme, I, Paris, 1955, pp. 314—315. 
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be subordinate to the love which man owes to God. It was this very 
aim of Calvin to observe this command which induced him to take 
such a strong line in the cases referred to. 

It was his firm conviction that magic and witchcraft ought not to 
be regarded as insignificant and pardonable. On the contrary, such 
practices were in his eyes the most outrageous abomination man can 
be guilty of towards God. He saw them as infamous crimes which 
could not but lead to a subversion of the service of God and a dis- 
turbance of the order of nature. In his opinion the government was, 
therefore, not allowed to stand aside. It was its call and duty to 
take vigorous action against them. Even less than in murder and 
manslaughter were the magistrates to resign themselves to such things. 
A neglect of this duty would entail the loss of reputation of being 
a christian nation *). 

For this view Calvin explicitly appealed to Holy Scripture. In the 
interpretation of various places in the Old Testament he has given 
expression to this opinion. Particularly the Mosaic laws in Deutero- 
nomy 18 yielded the required material, and it is absolutely out of the 
question that he appealed to the authority of the Scriptures only pour 
besoin de la cause. It is true, Pfister says that in reality we are not to 
think here of Calvin submitting to the Scriptures, but rather that 
Calvin interpreted the Scriptures in the light of the view he held 
himself, or in other words, under the influence of a particular neurotic 
mentality **). But this is simply begging the question. Pfister can only 
make this assertion on the strength of his critical attitude towards 
Holy Writ, particularly the Old Testament. He has no right to 
represent this as the generally accepted view. The standpoint of ‘the 
Reformed Church is different. 


42) Calvin, Opera, X XVII, col. 505—514 (Deut. 18, 10—15); see also XXIV, 
col. 365 (Ex. 22, 18). Calvin did not fail to point out that the magistrates in 
imposing punishments should guard against all cruelty and should proceed gently. 
Cf. Institutio, IV, 20, 10; compare also M. E. Cheneviére, La pensée politique 
de Calvin, Geneva, 1937, p. 280. 

43) Pfister mentions Calvin’s doctrine of reprobation as having been inspired 
by his neurosis. Whatever we may think about this doctrine of Calvin, Pfister’s 
view must be rejected as unacceptable. H. Otten, although criticizing Calvin’s 
doctrine, nevertheless states as his opinion that “Calvin hat nicht das Heils- 
geschehen durch die Pradestination schematisieren und rational begreiflich machen 
wollen, sondern es bleibt fir ihn ein unbegreifliches Handeln des souverdnen, 
gerechten und gnadigen Gottes am Menschen, in das der Mensch hineingestellt 
wird und in dem er Gott zu loben und zu preisen hat; cf. Calvins theolog. 
Anschauung von der Prdadestination, Munich, 1938, p. 89. See also W. Kolfhaus, 
Die Seelsorge Calvins, pp. 106—107. 
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Nor is it open to doubt that Calvin held a different view of the 
Bible than Pfister did. We can only do Calvin justice by judging his 
other ideas in the light of his own view of the Scriptures. Calvin 
thoroughly examined the question whether the Mosaic laws are still 
binding on Christians to-day. This question was answered by him 
in the affirmative. And he thought that he had to call those who held 
a different view impious people. They ought to be set aside as 
despisers of the Word of God™). 

A second factor must be taken into account with regard to this 
fundamental view of Calvin's. I refer to the particular position vin- 
dicated by him for the Church. He objected to considering the church 
as a religious association, brought into existence by human initiative, 
which any one can join or withdraw from as one thinks fit. According 
to Calvin, however, the existence of the church is closely connected 
with Christ and with being implanted in Christ. Christ, the Head of 
the body, is the ground and cause of the church. The union with 
Him is decisive here. What the church is, she is only and exclusively 
by the union with Christ. Thus the church appears as a living 
organism, in which all the members are dependent one on another and 
no member can do without the other. 

Hence it is that Calvin condemned the complacency of religious 
man, who sets himself against the church. He held it great folly for 
the individual members to neglect the whole body and to pursue only 
their own advantage *). Thus it stands to reason that the could on no 
account tolerate those who made a complete break with the church 
and took an arbitrary course. This he considered to be an affront 
offered direct to Christ. Those who had been guilty of such an offence 
were in his opinion not to be left undisturbed. In certain cases, parti- 
cularly when there was question of public violation of the true religion, 
he found occasion for the government to take action with the severest 
punishments *°). 

It is by these principles that Calvin was guided in his action against 
heretics, witches and the like. Now there may be some difference 
of opinion as to whether these principles must be considered correct 
or incorrect. One may even hold the consequences to which the ac- 
ceptance of such a standpoint will lead, most dangerous and even 


44) Calvin, Opera, XXX, col. 632 (1 Sam. 28). 

45) Cf. W. Kolfhaus, Christusgemeinschaft bei Joh. Calvin, pp. 90—99. 

46) Cf. M. E. Cheneviére, La pensée politique de Calvin, 1937, p. 280; D. Nauta 
Calvijn en de staatkunde, [1951], pp. 40—45. 
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feel inclined to draw a comparison with totalitarian views which we 
know but too well from recent times. As to the latter point, however, 
I wish to observe that we should not lose sight of the diametrical 
difference in foundation between the two standpoints in question. 
Quite rightly Bainton has observed: ‘‘The difference is that Calvin 
made the demand not in the name of a human institution or party, 
but in the name of the Author of our being, whose will is our law and 
his glory the end of our existence” **). 

However this may be and whatever may be the views held about 
the correctness or effectiveness of Calvin's standpoint, there is no solid 
ground to challenge its respectability. It will not do to identify Calvin 
with a despot and tyrant. He was not actuated by lust of power. One 
has no right to find in him an absolute lack of pure love or to look 
down upon him with a feeling of pity as on a neurotic dominated by 
anxieties. He made it a matter of conscience to act as he did, bound 
as he knew himself to be to the command of God's Word. In all 
honesty he considered himself to act in absolute obedience to Holy 
Scripture. 


Vv 


A mere discussion of the criticism passed upon Calvin will not 
suffice. Before we close one specific question still calls for an answer. 
In what sense are we to take the statement that it is our conviction 
that to-day we are justified in falling back again and again on Calvin 
and associating ourselves with this man from a very remote past, a 
past which in more than one respect impresses us as unfamiliar and 
strange? Why does he deserve to be regarded as a leader and example, 
also for our own age? 

It is certainly not exclusively due to the excellent qualities which 
characterized Calvin as a man. In that respect history knows a good 
many men who can easily bear comparison with him and who are 
qualified to win our sympathy perhaps even more than he did. Nor 
can we be content to point to the great system developed by Calvin 
and demand that on that score he shall be honoured as a revered 
master. More than once views have been expressed of this effect. 
Thus it became the chief occupation of many scholars to examine from 


47) Roland H. Bainton, The travail of Religious Liberty, Philadelphia, 1952, 
p. 70. 
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what fundamental idea Calvin had developed his system. Many sug- 
gestions have been offered. But the very reflection that there is no 
unanimity in this respect among scholars should urge us to use caution 
in accepting such a view. It is, therefore, not correct to say that Calvin 
with a definite idea as his starting-point independently and arbitrarily 
built up a philosophy of life and a “Weltanschauung” of his own 
making. 

But what Calvin did was something quite different. He showed 
himself willing to listen to the revelation of God in Holy Scripture 
and to the best of his ability interpret what he had heard from it, to 
his contemporaries and to posterity. This relation to the Word of 
God dominated all his thought and conduct of life *). It was to him 
not a relationship of a purely formal nature. On the contrary, he felt 
himself to be very directly, existentially concerned in it. He was 
actuated by a deep, living faith which always impelled him to search 
the Scriptures. His views were the result of the personal meeting 
which he had with the Bible. Not a single aspect presented by life— 
and he saw life large and wide in range *®) — would he withhold or 
conceal from this meeting. He felt that a demand was made on him 
and all his thinking and acting powers to acknowledge in everything 
the God of the Scriptures, to obey Him, to serve Him, to honour 
Him. He saw it his call and duty to be consumed in this service of 
God with his full personality. 

Now the fact that Calvin desired to be bound in everything to 
the Word of God makes him eminently suited to be a leader and 
example also for another age than that in which he lived himself. 
For with all other people, great and small, Calvin himself disappears 
in the ocean of time. But the Word of God is supratemporal and 
endures for ever. That is the reason why its splendour and light 
continues to shine at the present day on all that a Calvin in his meeting 
with this Word of God has been allowed to find and bring to light. 
And by faith the same contact with this Word of God is obtained and 
preserved as Calvin experienced in his day. 

At the same time this being bound to the Word of God gives us 
a critical standard which may keep us from swearing by the word 


#8) Cf. O. Castrén, Die Bibeldeutung Calvins, Helsinki, 1946; M. E. Cheneviére, 
La pensée politique de Calvin, p. 13. See also H. Noltensmeier, Reformatorische 
Einheit. Das Schriftverstandnis bei Luther und Calvin, Graz/Kéln, 1953. 

49) Cf. T. H. L. Parker, The doctrine of the knowledge of God, 1952, p. 15; 
E. Mihlhaupt, Die Predigt Calvins, pp. 70—71. 
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and practices of Calvin. He is honoured by us as a leader, not in the 
sense that we accept a certain doctrine because he decreed it, and 
that we adopt a certain course of conduct because he led the way. 
We can and may attribute authority to what he has said and done 
only in so far as it will stand the close and repeated test of Holy 
Scripture. If we should come to the conclusion somewhere that a 
particular view or a definite line of conduct peculiar to Calvin are 
incompatible with God’s Word, we are not to hesitate to dissociate 
ourselves from them. In such a case we should act in accordance with 
Calvin’s own intention and we should prove to understand his leader- 
ship rightly. 

Thus there is room for a criticism of Calvin’s attitude towards 
Servetus, of his views concerning witches and the treatment such 
persons should be given, his opinion on the bearing of the Mosaic 
laws on the New Covenant, his thoughts about tolerance and perhaps 
many more points *°). But this criticism will be different from that 
discussed by me in the foregoing pages from recent literature. At 
any rate it will leave intact Calvin's position as a leader and example 
tosus. 


In this light must be seen the fact that the Free University honours 
Calvin to-day as an energetic leader and inspiring example. Our 
University does this not so much in view of his personality, for he 
was a child of his time, a man with failings and shortcomings, but 
rather because of the principles he professed. At its foundation the 
Free University based itself on the Reformed principles. It was its 
aim then—and we pray that with God’s blessing it will continue to 
be its aim for the years to come—to pursue science in accordance 


50) Kolfhaus rightly points out that Calvin does not sufficiently take into 
account “wie jeder mit Zwang verbundene religidse Kultus notwendig entarten 
muss”, although he did see the danger lurking here. Cf. W. Kolfhaus, Uom christ- 
lichen Leben nach Joh. Calvin, pp. 405—407. Calvin did not appeal to the sword 
power of the magistrates in favour of the church without hesitation; this also 
appears from his remark in his commentary on St. John 18, 36 (Opera, XLVII, 
col. 404): Deinde etiamsi Christi regnum gladio propugnent pii reges, fieri tamen 
hoc alio modo, quam defendi soleant regna mundana. Regnum enim Christi, ut 
spirituale est, in doctrina et virtute fundari oportet. Eodem etiam modo perficitur 
eius aedificatio. Neque enim leges et edicta hominum, neque poenae ad conscientias 
usque perveniunt. Hoc tamen non obstat quominus per accidens regnum Christi 
tueantur principes: partim dum externam disciplinam constituunt, partim dum 
suum patrocinium commodant ecclesiae contra impios, Caeterum facit mundi 
pravitas, ut magis sanguine martyrum stabiliatur regnum Christi quam armorum 
praesidiis (my italics) 
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with these principles and to make its students familiar with them. 
May this be done by all who are associated with it, in the consciousness 
of many weaknesses and shortcomings which cleave to us in no less 
a degree than to a Calvin, but at the same time in the firm conviction 
that by so doing we shall pursue the right way, as pointed out to us 
by Calvin, our guide, the way of the Word of God, which endures 
for ever. 


D. NAUTA 


NEWS ABOUT THE UNIVERSITY 
HENRY ZYLSTRA + 


The entire community of the Free University was deeply shocked 
on the morning of 3 December when the devastating news came of 
the sudden death by a heart-attack of Prof. Dr. Henry Zylstra of 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids, U.S.A. (Mich.) who was during the 
academic year 1956/1957 visiting-professor of English and American 
literature under the Fulbright Program in the Free University of 
Amsterdam. He attained the age of forty-seven years. Professor 
Zylstra came with his wife and two daughters to the Netherlands in 
September of this year. Though American-born, he possessed a com- 
plete mastery of the Dutch language; this enabled him to bring Holland 
nearer to America by translating some theological and other works 
into English, among which Schilder’s well-known trilogy on the 
Suffering of Christ and Miedema’s Letters from Gabriél, while H. 
Bavinck’s Magnalia Dei came out just before he left America. His 
coming to this country, which provided ample opportunity to bring 
America nearer to Holland, brought to him the fulfilment of a long- 
felt wish. Above all, the idea of teaching at a sister-institution which 
proceeded on the same spiritual principles gave him profound satis- 
faction. ‘I regard it as an honor and a distinction. It is particularly 
welcome to me because of the same spiritual foundations which the 
Vrije Universiteit and Calvin College enjoy’, thus he wrote to me in 
his first letter. Arrived in Holland, it soon appeared that the lines 
were fallen unto him in pleasant places. His quiet manners and modesty, 
his pleasant conversation and fine sense of humour made him popular 
among his colleagues and students. One could not help being reminded 
of the man who is described by the poet of Ps. 15 as one ‘that walketh 
uprightly, and worketh righteousness, and speaketh the truth in his 
heart’. His lectures were attended by an increasing number of students, 
also from sections other than his own. How highly these lectures were 
valued is shown by what one of the students declared to me shortly 
before Zylstra’s death: his lectures are a revelation to us. How could 
it be otherwise. Proceeding from the sound principle that the author's 
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task in creating a work of art is to describe and interpret life in its 
endless varieties of forms and manifestations, that of the critic to 
show an appreciative awareness of the fundamental meaning of a 
man’s creative power and its significance in human existence, the 
study and teaching of literature to Zylstra could never mean the sum-~ 
ming up of a number of more or less important facts from an author's 
life or work. The Christian who wishes to live up to these high ideas 
and ideals should combine maturity of christian principles with a broad 
humanity. Zylstra was endowed with both qualities. His deeply relig- 
ious nature and exquisite sense of style appear in the articles contributed 
to various periodicals and in the revision of a number of Psalms 
of the Psalter Hymnal used by the Christian Reformed Church (see 
Acts of Synod 1954 of the Chr. Ref. Church). Mindful of Words- 
worth’s statement that poetry (or literature, for that matter) is the 
countenance of science, he pointed out in two elaborate articles From 
Atheism to Christianity (The Reformed Journal, March 1956) and 
Anti-liberalisme in de huidige Engelse literatuur (Bezinning, 1956, 
No. 6) a trend of development in contemporary literature towards 
orthodoxy. Responsible Protestantism is the title of a book under his 
editorship which was left in an advanced state of preparation. 

Calvin College is faced with the void left by this talented and 
consecrated worker. He will be sorely missed in his school. It is to 
be hoped that the Board of Trustees will be successful in endeavouring 
to find the man that can replace Zylstra. 


Dec. 1956 Hes: 


ANNUAL CHANGE OF THE RECTORATE 


On September 19, 1956 Prof. Dr. D. Nauta, professor of Church 
History and Ecclesiastical Law in the Faculty of Divinity, handed over 
the rectorate for the coming year to Prof. Dr. W. H. Gispen, professor 
of Hebrew and Assyrian in the faculty of Literature and Philosophy. 

Here follow a few points from the address delivered on that occasion 
by the retiring Rector Magnificus. 

Mention was made of the preparation for the construction of new 
University buildings on the southern fringe of the city, where a site of 
12 hectares (c. 30.000 acres) was purchased for the purpose. The 
building of a large academic hospital will be begun this year still. The 
necessary licenses have already been obtained. It may be added now 
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that in December the building work was really begun. In the presence 
of a number of guests, the official ceremony took place on December 
29. The representative of the Minister of Education, who was not able 
to attend personally on account of illness, then drove the first pile 
into the ground. About a thousand piles will have to be used before 
the actual building work can be started. 

Another point in the Rector’s speech dealt with the measures taken 
to cope with the increasing need for more lecturing accommodation for 
the various faculties. To provide this, it was decided, among other 
things, to close down the hostel, in which about 30 students were 
housed, and to use the space which in this way became available, as 
lecture rooms. 

The rules and regulations were entirely revised. This had become 
necessary on account of the extension of the University in recent years, 
and also because of other circumstances which had altered in course 
of time. The character and basis of the University naturally remained 
intact. One change must be mentioned specially. Up till now those who 
wished to graduate in some science were under the obligation to sign 
a declaration of agreement with the Reformed principles of the Free 
University. This obligation has now been cancelled. Any one will be 
admitted to graduation, even if he should personally hold views 
different from the reformed conception of life. It is, however, not the 
intention that in future the principles of the University should entirely 
be ignored (left out of consideration), for it has been resolved that the 
dissertation and the propositions subjoined, which are compulsory, not 
only are not to contain anything which is contra Deum aut bonos 
mores or contrary to public order, but nothing incompatible with the 
principles of the University either. It is, the Rector stated, the task of 
the Professors to see to it that these regulations are adhered to, and 
to ensure that when a subject raising fundamental points is dealt with 
the principles of the University shall not be ignored in this respect; 
should the subject of the dissertation itself be only remotely connected 
with these principles, one or more propositions will have to show that 
the graduating student has given serious thought to their significance. 

The number of students enrolled in the past academic year amounted 
to 2139, of whom 280 women. Distributed over the various Faculties 
the numbers were as follows: 

PEO LVM este ew ots do ae BOYD? 7) 
Wea er eek Uti AN ha 8 etic cates nL Oy 4 (4) 
Medicine Ah el teak Rig Ae SD oo 35.) 
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Mathematics and Physics . . . . . 446 (27) 
Literature and Philosophy . . . . . 180 (43) 
EconomicsSciences? ‘4, (i 38) ee 2b) 
Psychology .. . Sb odperakan Aare ee Aen) 
Social and Political Sees Lik «4 BSS Samet y) 
Notarial. studies .\ckyuee) = ee ee cae) 
More than one faculty. . . . 55d) 


413 students were enrolled for the first time, as against 464 last 
year. This difference need not cause any anxiety, however, since it 
can be explained by a fortuitous circumstance which occurred last year 
in connection with the faculty of Economic Sciences. The 413 students 
enrolled for the first time were distributed over the different Faculties 
as follows: 


Theology eis 34.3) cae a Ol eZ) 
Law jp Uke Rs Sees We ele Set) 
Medicine me Peak tebe bead See Gil} 
Mathematics and Bees aimookd eenive BOS (ize) 
Literature and philosophy . . . . . 64 (18) 
EconomicsSciencesi) .) sseuir a) ee lO ees) 
Psychology 2 =. & beh eae SS aS 
Social and Political See mem Seem (0) 
INotartal: studies ==... aerensne oon 5 

More: than) onel faculty) is ae0e ee Amal ae2:) 


Of the total of 2139 students 105 came from abroad. 


INAUGURAL ORATIONS 


On Friday, the 4th of November 1955, Dr. J. F. Folkerts assumed 
the office of Lecturer in the Faculty of Medicine with a public lecture 
upon: Certain aspects to be considered in the diagnosis of disturbances 
in the cerebral circulation *). 

Here follows a summary: 


Disturbances in the cerebral circulation~on which the attention of 
internists, psychiatrists, neurologists and neurosurgeons has been focussed 
in the last few years—are discussed with special reference to localization, 
pathogenesis, aetiology, differential diagnosis and treatment. 


1) Enkele aspecten van de diagnostiek der cerebrale circulatiestoornissen. Gro- 
ningen/Djakarta, J. B. Wolters, 1955 (28 pp.). 
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Localization. 


It was during the years following the turn of the century that an accurate 
study was made of the regions to which blood is supplied by the cerebral 
vessels; a syndrome theory was then advanced on the basis of casuistic 
publications. The circumscribed vascular lesions in particular have afforded 
an insight into the function of the separate cerebral parts and into their 
interaction (Liepmann & Levy, Pierre Marie). The available information 
on this subject could not be extended until new methods of neurological 
diagnosis were introduced, such as pneumography, electro-encephalography 
and arteriography. In the study of affections of the cerebral vessels it is 
naturally arteriography that is of the greatest significance. To exemplify 
this, mention may be made of aneurysms of the basal cerebral vessels, 
arteriovenous aneurysms and thrombosis of the carotid artery. It is generally 
advisable to be cautious in basing a clinical diagnosis on arteriographic 
findings only. It should be borne in mind that the mechanical irritation 
caused by the injection or the chemical effect of a contrast medium may 
give rise to vasospasm, particularly if the vascular wall is subject to 
pathological changes, which may imitate the picture of vascular occlusion. 
In Murphy’s recent book on ‘Cerebral Vascular Disease’, too, the 
arteriographic findings are too rashly correlated with the physiological 
conditions. 


Pathogenesis. 


The pathogenesis is discussed in detail on the basis of neuropathological, 
neurophysiological and clinical data. This discussion approaches the problem 
of the significance of collateral circulation, of the adoption of functions by 
secondary areas and of vasospasms in the brain. A question closely con- 
nected with this problem is that of the pathological basis to be ascribed 
to the manifestations of transient cerebral dysfunction so frequently 
encountered in clinical cases. ; 

The close relationship is pointed out which exists—at least under 
pathological conditions—between the carotid system and the basilar artery; 
mention is furthermore made of the meningeal anastomoses and of the 
chemical factors influencing the luminal width of the capillary system. 
The neurogenic influence on the vascular musculature is still a much- 
discussed topic of controversy. In the clinic there has always been a 
tendency to maintain the conception of vasospasm as an aid in attempting 
to explain transient disturbances in cerebral function. It has been found, 
meanwhile, that these are not always attributable to vasospasm but may 
be caused by a combination of several factors. In this respect emphasis 
is placed not only on the collateral circulation but also on adoption of 
function by secondary areas as has been demonstrated by experimental 
physiological investigations (Glees). Although vasospasms constitute a 
factor involved in every case of circulatory disturbances—to a varying 
degree—it should be borne in mind that in no case do these spasms offer 
more than but a partial explanation of these complex circulatory phenomena. 

In the clinica] field, Riechert has made a contribution which showed the 
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probability of cerebral vasospasms occurring in patients suffering from 
migraine or cerebral arteriosclerosis. He observed that arteriographic 
evidence of vasoconstriction was considerably more frequently obtained 
in diseases clinically regarded as possible associated with vasospasm than 
in other diseases. 

Numerous investigators have pointed out acorrelation between vasospasms 
and epileptic fits (Penfield, Scholz, Striimpell, Aszmann, Quincke and Hoff). 
These experimental and clinical observations have shown the probability 
of vasospasms occurring in the cerebral circulation. The question arises 
whether other factors, e.g. haemostasis in capillary regions, adoption of 
function by secondary areas and collateral circulation in the case of vascular 
occlusion, should be regarded as more important in the pathogenesis of 
transient disturbances in cerebral function. This question requires separate 
analysis on the basis of individual findings. 


Aetiology. 

Special attention is drawn to the significance of internal medicine and 
psychiatry in the approach to disturbances in cerebral circulation. A dis- 
cussion of the collagen diseases is followed by an analysis of the significance 
of the cardiac and pulmonary function as an aid in explaining disturbances 
in cerebral function. A normal minute volume is the primary requirement 
for a normal cerebral circulation. Quantitative determination of the circula- 
tory velocity in the brain, as elaborated by Kety & Schmidt, has provided 
more exact data on the physiological processes on which various diseases 
are based. 

Mention is made of investigations made by Scheinberg & Bodechtel in 
cases of cerebral arteriosclerosis. These investigators maintain that, in 
the case of occlusion of a coronary vessel, permanent cerebral dysfunction 
may occur as a result of the associated acute decrease in blood volume 
combined with the increase in vascular resistance as this is seen in cerebral 
arteriosclerosis. This illustrates the importance of an electrocardiographic 
examination of any patient admitted with an acute cerebral affection. 

An inspection of the psychiatric aspects shows that the older clinicians 
already referred to nervous symptoms which may be the preliminary symp- 
toms of a developing hypertension or cerebral arteriosclerosis. As such, 
these symptoms are regarded as hardly specific and certainly not conclusive 
of a developing organic cerebral disease. That which at the time was 
referred to as a nervous condition has in recent years been submitted to 
detailed ‘analysis in the field of psychosomatic medicine. Psychiatric and 
psychological investigations have shown that hypertensive subjects are suf- 
fering from a disturbance in personality structure which often becomes 
manifest before the hypertension is diagnosed. Acute symptoms of neuro- 
logical dysfunction, too, which may give rise to the picture of hypertension- 
encephalopathy, can often be correlated with emotional experiences of 
infantile origin wich are specific of the personality structure. 


Differential diagnosis. 
Acute disturbances in the cerebral vessels may offer considerable dif- 
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ficulties of differential diagnosis. This means that the characteristics by 
which vascular diseases are distinct from other pathological conditions 
should be considered with great care and exactness. The essential question 
in patients admitted with an acute cerebral affection is whether a vascular 
affection is in fact involved. Similar features are encountered in many other 
conditions, among which neoplastic affections are of great importance. 

Gliomata, both those histologically benign and those histologically 
malignant, may be associated with the acute occurrence of changes in 
condition which are suggestive of an acute vasopathy. Such changes are 
in some cases attributable to a haemorrhage in or in the vicinity of the 
tumour, and in other cases to necrobiosis and collateral oedema. The 
associated auto-intoxication is probably also an important factor. This is 
illustrated by an exemplary case. 

With a view to differential diagnosis from tumours it is of importance 
to determine in which cases of vascular processes choked disc may occur 
so that there is a suggestion of a cerebral neoplasm. Symptoms of an 
increase in intracranial pressure are seen in benign hypertension, malignant 
hypertension, malacic foci resulting from cerebral arteriosclerosis and 
intracerebral haematomata such as can be seen occasionally in cases of 
hypertension and subarachnoid haemorrhage. In the last-mentioned case 
there exists an open communication between the arterial system and the 
intracerebral haematoma. 

It is pointed out that aneurysms of the anterior part of the circle of 
Willis preferably break through either towards the frontal or to the 
temporal lobe. Lumbar puncture is contraindicated in such cases lest 
incarceration occur. 

Electro-encephalography is by no means always an aid in the differential 
diagnosis between vascular disturbances and cerebral tumours. Localizing 
bio-electrical phenomena such as delta focus and a decrease in a-production 
occur in either case. Additional phenomena, e.g. anomalies in the hemisphere 
clinically considered to be not involved in the process, can be useful sug- 
gestions in some cases. A serial electro-encephalogram, moreover, may be 
of decisive importance in this respect. 

The final part of the lecture was concerned with therapeutic possibilities 
in the form of anticoagulant treatment, stellate ganglion block and 
administration of vasodilator drugs. Symptomatic improvement was seen 
especially following periodical inhalation of a mixture of 95% oxygen and 


5% carbon dioxide. 


REVIEW OF BOOKS 


A BOOK ON PROTESTANT CHURCH SONG 


Calvijns Beginsel voor den Zang in den Eredienst. Verklaard uit de Heilige 
Schrift en uit de geschiedenis der Kerk. Een kerkhistorisch en hymnologisch 
onderzoek, Deel I door H. Hasper, 's-Gravenhage: Stichting geestelijke 
Liederen uit den Schat der Eeuwen. In den handel gebracht door Martinus 
Nijhoff, ’s-Gravenhage, 1955 (774 pp.). (Calvin's Principle of Church Song). 


The last month of 1956 brought an important addition to the literature 
on the history of Protestant church song. The Rev. Hasper has been 
engaged on this work for over 40 years. In 1944 the manuscript of his 
book was destroyed during the bombing of The Hague, and Ds. Hasper, 
who is now 70, had to begin all over again. The result is a bulky volume 


of 774 pages. Here follows a summary of his book in English. 


There has been a strange belief 
among Protestants and Roman Cath- 
olics alike during the last four 
centuries that it is quite in confor- 
mity with Calvin's principle of 
church-music to sing exclusively the 
Psalms of the Old Testament in the 
worship of the Protestant Churches. 
This would mean that Calvin was 
against unfolding the glory of Jesus 
Christ in the hymns of the congrega- 
tion! No error could be more absurd; 
for Calvin called the Church of the 
Middle Ages back to the Scriptures, 
and in these we find that in the 
assemblies of the New Testament 
Church the songs of the New stood 
alongside of those of the Old 
Testament. 

In addition to five books of col- 
lected temple-hymns there were many 
more religious songs in the Old 
Testament which were regularly 
sung at school, at home, and in the 
synagogues. Nobody can say how 
many of them found their way into 
the service of the Church of the Old 


Testament during the period from 
Abraham to Christ. They kept 
coming and going. They were born 
when new deeds in which God 
revealed himself were beheld; often, 
too, they died away again when 
people had recovered from their 
first fright, or had become accustomed 
to the special proofs of God's power 
and grace. But these songs were 
once present. Israel never showed a 
tendency to limit the number of 
hymns to be sung to the praise of 
God to a minimum. It is in particular 
the Book of Psalms which, pointing 
beyond its own contents, urges the 
faithful again and again to sing a 
“new” song. 

Hence it is not a matter of surprise 
that on the threshold of the new 
dispensation three figures should ap- 
pear with a “new” song: Zechariah, 
Mary, and Simeon. Zechariah and 
Mary compile familiar sentences, it 
is true, but still their song is more 
than a mere repetition of old words. 
The phrases are filled with a richer 
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content, They tell us that God's 
promises are on the point of being 
fulfilled in a child that will be born 
soon. When this child is born, and 
is brought to the temple at Jerusalem 
to be presented to the Lord, and 
receives the name of Jesu& on the 
day of his circumcision, Simeon steps 
forward. The words which this aged 
man sang on that occasion have not 
come down to us. The only thing we 
know is that when he had finished, 
he said: “Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, according to 
thy word.” It is certainly not too bold 
a conjecture to assume that Simeon’s 
hymn of praise was a glorification 
of God for the name of “Jesus’’, the 
only name given under heaven for 
salvation. It is obvious from his 
words to Mary that Simeon saw 
more than a suckling child in his 
arms. Prophetic vistas were opened 
up to him: the way of the Cross, a 
sign which should be spoken against, 
the great separation in Israel, the 
rising of a people that should find 
its life in Jesus. 

Later, as these people begin of 
their own, the Jews, observing their 
principle of life as it comes to expres- 
sion in their mutual assemblies, find 
it typically characteristic of them 
that when they meet they call upon 
“the name”’ of the Lord. Inthe period 
of the apostles this name comes to 
the fore in the inspirational songs of 
the church. The Jewish Christians 
look upon Jesus as the Messiah 
(Greek: Christ) promised to the 
Jews. In the Greek world the two 
names Jesus and Christ are some- 
times used in combination, sometimes 
interchangeably. In the practical life 
of the Christians they become all but 
identical, subtle theological distinc- 
tions being disregarded. Both are 
used without any apparent difference 
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in prose-hymns, which are confes- 
sions of faith, and in those frag- 
ments of the ancient Christian liturgy 
which have been preserved for us in 
the choruses of the Apocalypse. 

The song in which Jesus is 
mentioned by name accompanied the 
apostles on their missionary jour- 
neys. This caused it to be so well 
known all around the Mediterranean 
in the third century after Christ that 
at the Synod of Antioch in 268 it 
served partly as an argument for the 
bishops to condemn Paul of Samo- 
sata: ‘“Who does not know the mani- 
fold songs composed from the 
very beginning in which Christ 
is called God?” 

Musical formulae from the synag- 
ogue were preserved in the singing 
of Psalms and New Testament songs 
by the Church in the East as well 
as in the West. These were conven- 
tions which can probably be traced 
back partly to the Temple. Gradually 
congregational singing became too 
difficult for the common church 
people, owing to its being modelled 
on the refinements and embellish- 
ments of an increasingly complicated 
and artificial mode of singing. Too 
many elements crept in derived from 
Oriental, arabesque-laden songs. 
These elements, moreover, due to 
their origin, were essentially foreign 
to the Western Church. The con- 
gregation ceased to take part in the 
actual singing, and at last people 
had to be content with listening to 
what trained singers presented to 
them. The language, moreover, was 
Latin, Although the Western Church 
had ousted Greek as the language of 
the church, classical Latin was not 
the vernacular even in the greater 
part of Italy. It was ill understood, 
and outside Italy it was, with the 
exception of those trained for eccles- 
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iastical or diplomatic service, not 
understood at all. 

Through these influences and cir- 
cumstances the congregation had 
been completely put to silence in the 
Middle Ages. When in course of 
time the presence of the Church in 
a particular place or in a particular 
country was regarded as the presence 
of a representative of the organiza- 
tion, rather than as that of the com- 
munity of believers, the latter be- 
came used to the thought that it was 
sufficient if the organization provi- 
ded for the remission of their sins, 
offered their sacrifices, distributed 
God's grace and prayed and sang 
for them. The Reformers of the six- 
teenth century, however, taught that 
what a man owed personally to God 
could not be delegated to the organ- 
ization, And that is how Luther 
conceived the idea (prompted not by 
any crudeness or ignorance, for he 
was himself a master of the art of 
priestly song) of letting the con- 
gregation sing again. Ultimately 
he was actuated, as were the Strass- 
burgians, some circles in Middle- 
Germany and inthe North and South, 
the Swiss in the district of Constan- 
ce, and, later, especially Calvin, by 
a widely felt need of a return to 
the Holy Scriptures. Those 
who were willing to give their lives 
for this were not working as 
Lutherans or Calvinists, but they 
were reforming the Church. It was 
never the intention of the Reformers 
to found a particular school; they 
were not the projectors of a new 
system, but they no longer dared to 
neglect what the word of God, “‘la 
Parole de Dieu’, taught them. 

Luther composed songs for church- 
singing of which the successive stan- 
zas were alike in structure and, ac- 
cordingly, could all be sung to the 
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same tune. Among those songs there 
were also some Psalms which he had 
written in German verses. They were 
only few in number, but his example 
found imitators, so much so that in 
Switzerland and in Strassburg it was 
planned to work the whole book 
of Psalms into more or less free 
poems, each representing the main 
idea of a Psalm. The peculiar thing 
was, however, that the application 
of such a leading idea, its implication 
and its bearing on the situation of 
that time, were included in the 
Psalms, and so it was made to ex- 
press something more or something 
else than the Old Testament singer 
must have had in mind. 

The French-speaking churches 
which arose in those days in Swit- 
zerland, France, and Strassburg did 
not have the good fortune to be led 
from the very beginning by such 
eminent musicians as Luther and his 
friends. In Germany and in Strass- 
burg with its surrounding districts, 
various towns and villages witnessed 
a complete reformation of the Church 
and of public worship, but in France 
and in Switzerland the ‘‘evangelical’”’ 
Church came into being because there 
single individuals, by the light 
of God's Word, found the only way 
of salvation in Jesus Christ and, as 
in the apostolic time, came together 
as his Church. Those small French 
groups did not possess churches all 
fitted out with a liturgic apparatus of 
persons and objects, customs and 
observances, songs and prayers. 
Cautiously evading observation, these 
reformation-minded people _ stole 
along the houses at night to read the 
word of God together in a private 
house, and to pray. Outside the 
built-up areas of their dwelling- 
places they sought back-roads and 
side-paths, glided past hedges and 
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fences and slunk away through the 
brushwood in order to reacha solitary 
meadow, a dark wood, or a hidden 
cave, where, for some moments, the 
Church of Christ could become 
manifest. In such meetings the ordin- 
ary church prayers (‘‘der Psalter’, 
“les Pseaulmes’’) could not be sung. 
Suppressing those parts which were 
unscriptural, the leader of the meeting 
probably translated familiar hymns, 
Psalms, and prayers from Latin into 
French and read or recited them. 
This was the practice which Calvin 
apparently also met with in Geneva 
when he settled there at the insistence 
of Farel. 

It was not long before Calvin 
indicated that this would not do. 
The worship-service consisted of 
three parts: 1. the preaching of the 
Word of God; 2. the solemn public 
prayers (‘‘les oraisons publiques et 
solennelles’’); 3. the administration 
of the sacraments. These “public 
prayers” (also called “the Psalms” 
because they had always been sung, 
and, perhaps, also because they 
consisted mainly of the Old Testa- 
ment Psalter) seemed to so sensitive 
and artistically disposed a scholar 
somewhat dull, so much so, that to 
his mind the whole character of the 
worship had a chilling effect. Calvin 
did not wish a return of the artificial 
singing of the priests, for it was the 
congregation that should sing; 
but according to Calvin this singing 
of the congregation also should 
be artistic, ie. beautiful, inspired, and 
animated. 

He disapproved of songs and mel- 
odies used in the circle of Farel. 
There had to be a change, even 
though he could not say off-hand 
how or what, not being a man who 
had ever aspired after an ecclesiastical 
office or had occupied himself with 
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liturgy. Calvin, who was of abashful 
disposition, would above all have 
preferred to withdraw from public 
life to devote himself exclusively to 
his studies. Now that he had been 
put forward into the public life by 
Farel, it became necessary for him 
to give some thought to liturgy also. 
About two things he had fully made 
up his mind: the melodies to be sung 
by the congregation should be 
distinguished and ecclesiastical, yet 
at the same time so simple and 
inspired that people would take a 
delight in singing them at home and 
at church, on land and on sea, in the 
workshop and behind the counter, 
and would do this in a lively tempo 
so that the song of the congregation 
should radiate the power and the 
gladness of the ‘evangelical’ faith. 

A request made by the City Coun- 
cil of Geneva to present regulations 
governing a town which had taken 
the side of the Reformation was 
answered by Calvin and the clergy 
with a rough draught of articles in 
which was indicated how in Geneva 
the prayers had to be said (collects) 
or sung (‘les pseaulmes et canti- 
gues” or, in short, “les pseaulmes’’), 
how baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
had to be administered, and how 
marriages ought to be confirmed by 
the Church, In order to teach the 
congregation how to sing, schools 
were employed. Adults, too, could 
receive lessons in psalm-singing every 
week. A dispute with the City Coun- 
cil of Geneva about the Church's 
independence from the magistrates 
of the town caused Calvin's and 
Farel’s banishment from Geneva. 
The professors of the university 
of Strassburg invited Calvin to their 
town to become the minister of the 
French refugees. Here it became one 
of his tasks to make a beginning 
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with the elaboration of the plans he 
had proposed earlier with respect to 
church song. Although Calvin did 
not know German, the melodies of 
Strassburg composers made a deep 
impression upon him. Five of these 
he used for a rhymed version of 
Psalms 25, 36, 46, 91 and 138. He 
wrote a rhymed version of the “Ten 
Commandments” and of the so-called 
Song of Simeon; he provided a 
French translation of the “Credo” 
for the music to which the apostolic 
confession was sung in German at 
Strassburg; to this he added a num- 
ber of French rhymed Psalms of 
unknown provenance, provided them 
with tunes, aided as he was by Strass- 
burg musicians, and published every- 
thing under the title: Some Psalms 
and Hymns set to Music. 

When, three years later, Calvin 
was summoned by the City Council 
of Geneva to return, he was for the 
third time confronted with the neces- 
sity of busying himself with a church 
song-book. He set about it systemat- 
ically. At a time when the festival 
days had become numerous and 
were without exception an occasion 
for much debauchery, when, more- 
over, the Word of God had fallen 
into oblivion, the clergy of Strass- 
burg and Geneva did not at all feel 
inclined to pay special attention to 
such days. In the service on Christian 
holy-days the reading and exposition 
of the Scriptures was carried on 
without interruption according to the 
order indicated by the calendar of 
the Church. In the opinion of the 
preachers of Strassburg and Geneva, 
the Church had to be brought back 
from the state of complete ignorance 
and error to the knowledge of the 
Scriptures. 

This was a conviction which had 
been expressed in France before 
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Luther by Le Févre d’Etaples, and 
was supported by his pupil Vatable. 
Calvin had adopted their ideas. 
Hence it stands to reason that in a 
period when the Church had to be 
brought back with a firm hand to 
the knowledge of the Word of God, 
Calvin, in considering the need of 
songs for the congregation, first of 
all wanted to enlist their interest in 
the Psalms. He knew from history 
that the Church had more than once 
fallen back on singing only the 
Psalms (in which were included 
some classic New Testament songs, 
such as “Gloria” and ‘Nunc dimit- 
tis’). The usage of “Psalms only” 
had invariably been the reaction to a 
superabundance of free songs. Like 
parasites these free songs fed on the 
sound life of the Church. In some 
places heretical songs were mixed 
with the regular songs of the wor- 
ship. In order to put an end to any 
form of misuse or error by means 
of unwholesome and idolatrous songs 
everything falling outside ‘The 
Psalms” was forbidden. This was 
especially the case in Spain, where 
the Church, owing to the many con- 
verts among the Jews, was more ad- 
vanced in the knowledge of the Bible 
(especially of the Old Testament) 
than in other countries. 

The Psalter had been called by St. 
Augustine and older church-fathers, 
later in introductions to mediaeval 
translations, and, at the time of the 
Reformation of the Church also by 
Luther, a “Compendium of the Com- 
plete Scriptures’. A systematic 
thinker like Calvin, therefore, began 
his attempts to let the congregation 
sing by providing the Psalter in a 
simple and faithful translation in 
rhyme. 

To Calvin the Psalms showed in 
a clear way the gospel of God's 
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gtace and redemption. They taught 
the people how they had to live. 
The people could learn from them 
that they must not regulate the 
conduct of their lives according to 
their own minds or the impulse of 
the moment, There were moral prin- 
ciples which transcended the pres- 
sure of a concrete situation. The 
Psalms contained in absolute validity 
a divine moral law that went beyond 
the relative value of counterbalancing 
interests. The days of the Reforma- 
tion confronted the individual man 
and also the Church continually with 
the problem of how to act in a given 
concrete situation. This did not in 
the first place, according to Calvin, 
refer to the inconveniences and dis- 
comforts of this world, which easily 
induce a man to choose the lesser of 
two evils! God's Word spoke of a 
supertemporal law to which a man 
had to submit without any hesitation 
or objection. God’s demands in the 
Psalms were clear-cut and unam- 
biguous. 

Jesus and his disciples had lived 
by the norm of the Psalms. They did 
this not because of the beautiful 
poetry these contained, but because 
they revealed the truth for the life 
of the people, for the life of the 
people of God, for Israel and its 
Messiah, for Christ and the Church 
of the Ages. Just as Jesus had seen 
the road to Calvary delineated in the 
Psalms, Calvin saw in this book a 
description of the history of the 
Church which in his days had to 
come to a new birth by way of strife 
and struggle. To this we may add 
that the book of Psalms also made 
a special and personal appeal to him 
because his own life and suffering, 
the strain and the persecution to 
which he was exposed, the defection 
of former partners, the treachery of 
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friends, and the plottings of his 
antagonists were reflected in it. He 
read in it the drama of the Church 
in its decline and revival, the drama 
of his own existence and that of all 
who would, till the end of days, 
bring the Church back from confusion 
and relapse, by feeding her with the 
Word of God. And this made it 
also a book full of promises. It was 
the song-book for a suffering and 
struggling Church, a Church which 
would achieve the final victory only 
in the way of severe trials and in 
communion with Christ. 

These considerations and motives 
explain Calvin's preference for the 
book of Psalms. A knowledge of the 
background which led him to the 
choice of the Psalms enables us to 
see that it could never have been 
Calvin's intention to offer a declining 
Church a collection of ‘poems’. He 
wanted a rhymed translation of the 
Hebrew Psalms that could be un- 
derstood by the common people. The 
author of the Psalms was for Calvin 
the Holy Ghost. The Church had to 
assimilate what the Spirit of God 
had spoken. But learning a prose- 
text by heart is far too difficult for 
most people. And, besides, who in 
those days possessed a prose trans- 
lation of the Psalms? The French 
translations of the Bible were only 
just appearing. Who could buy them? 
Who could read them? Hence Calvin 
wanted to aid the memory of the 
common people by means of rhyme 
and rhythm. His object was not a 
“collection of verse” but ‘‘la parole 
de Dieu”. 

In the literary history of a people 
an anthology of poetry may serve 
to establish the achievements of 
creative genius for present and 
future generations. But a rhymed 
version of the Psalms has for its pur- 
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pose the establishment of the Word 
of God in the minds and hearts of 
the people. “Quand nous les chan- 
tons, nous sommes certains que Dieu 
nous met en la bouche les parolles, 
comme si luymesmes chantoit en 
nous pour exalter sa gloire’’. Calvin, 
therefore, regarded the Psalms as 
something quite different from a col- 
lection of human effusions which the 
recognized poets of successive periods 
could translate into words, with ad- 
ditions and omissions according to 
taste. On the contrary, the Psalms 
must remain a rhymed version of the 
Word of God. For when the mem- 
bers of the congregation hear the 
voice of God, He is present through 
his Word. When, through the medium 
of that Word, we hear the voice of 
the apostles even now, the Church 
does not need any “successors” of 
the apostles. They are still there. In 
the same way God is present in the 
assemblies of the faithful, when the 
congregation hears Him. 

The emphasis thus laid on the 
Psalms does not by any means 
imply for Calvin a degradation of the 
apostolic songs or of the songs which 
will even until the day of the Lord 
well up from the regenerated heart 
in accordance with the truth revealed 
by the Scriptures. These unlimited 
possibilities for new forms, however, 
may also include a multiplicity of 
aberrations. Hence we cannot but 
admire the good judgement of Calvin 
in starting a reformation of the 
Church by teaching its members the 
Psalms. There is something appealing 
in the idea that the universal mind of 
Calvin, who regarded the Church 
before and after Christ as one whole, 
wished to keep the song of the old 
dispensation unchanged in the New 
Testament Church. The value of 
these songs did not lie in their word- 
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craft or literary style but in what 
God had to say through them to the 
people. In Calvin's opinion the 
singing of the Psalms in the worship 
of the Church was a powerful aid in 
keeping the mind of the Church on 
the Word of God. 

It sometimes happens that the same 
thoughts and ideas occur to people 
who come from different places and 
who are quite unknown to each 
other. Thus the idea had come to 
expression in Calvin's days that the 
salvation of the Church was possible 
only by an obedient return to the 
Scriptures. The same opinion had 
occasionally been expressed already 
in the Middle Ages, and it was not 
altogether absent at the French court. 
Francis I changed his mind later on, 
it is true, but the fact remains that 
together with his sister, Marguerite 
d’Angouléme, and their mother, 
Louise de Savoie, he promoted the 
distribution of the Bible in French in 
his earlier days. And Marguerite was 
in contact with distinguished persons 
in Germany and France, hoping that 
by the co-operation of all, the Gospel 
might be freely preached again in 
France. The cry, “Back to the 
Scriptures”, seemed to be in the air. 
And this general sentiment in France 
tended to promote the singing of the 
Word of God by way of singing 
Psalms during the French worship. 

In thus reforming church song Cal- 
vin was faced with the difficulty of 
finding suitable tunes for the Psalms. 
During the past century the question 
has arisen again and again where the 
tunes of the Genevan Psalter may 
have come from. In his standard 
work Clément Marot et le Psautier 
Huguenot, étude historique, littéraire, 
musicale et bibliographique, conte- 
nant les mélodies primitives des 
Psaumes, et des spécimens d’ harmo- 
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nie, I, 1878 (746 pp.) and II, 1879 
(715 pp.,) Orentin Douen answered 
this question by saying that they had 
been borrowed from popular tunes 
and street songs. This statement, 
pronounced with great authority but 
substantiated with insufficient evid- 
ence, has always been pretty gener- 
ally accepted. Yet his contention has 
also given rise to some doubt. It is 
hardly compatible with Calvin's great 
aversion from sentimental and lasciv- 
ious street-ballads, which made 
people soft and licentious, to assume 
that he borrowed the music for 
the Psalms (the words of which 
God puts into our mouths: “nous 
sommes certains que Dieu nous met 
en la bouche les paroles”) from the 
street. 

It is the great merit of Emma- 
nuel Haein to have consigned the 
views of Douen to the realm of 
fancy in his Le Probléme du Chant 
Choral dans les Eglises Réformées et 
Le Trésor liturgique de la Cantiléne 
huguenote, a thesis submitted in 1926 
to the Faculté de Theologie Protes- 
tante (faculté libre) of Montpellier. 
By his penetrating study Emmanuel 
Haein has rendered a great service 
to musiological studies on the Gen- 
evan Psalter and at the same time he 
has indicated the direction in which 
further inquiries should be made. 

In the present study of Calvin's 
principle this has been done ex- 
haustively. The comparative material 
has been extended and the studies 
of Abraham Zebi Idelsohn, Jewish 
Music in Its Historical Development, 
1929, and later works, and of Peter 
Gradenwitz, The Music of Israel. 
Its Rise and Growth through 5000 
Years, 1949, have furnished sufficient 
material to continue the investiga- 
tions of Haein as far back as the 
synagogical songs of the old regions 
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of Arabia and Mesopotamia. On the 
basis of the explorations by Haein, 
Idelsohn and Gradenwitz in the said 
regions and by combining the data 
brought to light by them, we come 
to substantially different conclusions 
from those of Douen. 

Calvin was conservative and did 
not wish a breach with the Church 
of the Ages. He wanted to hold on 
to the old Israel in the Israel renewed 
in Christ. The Reformation was a 
means to him by which he could 
preserve the continuity of the 
Church and shield her from a 
lapse into paganism. He considered 
the organization under which the 
Church had gradually come as a 
mistake and a danger to the Gospel. 
The Church had to uphold the dog- 
mas of the first centuries, and in re- 
forming church-singing too it should 
not break away from what was 
really good in it in pre-reformation 
times. 

Calvin's chief objection to church 
song as it had developed through the 
ages was that it had become too 
difficult for the common people. It 
was too artificial for untrained sin- 
gers. On the other hand, Calvin was 
of the opinion that the members of 
the congregation should consider the 
songs of praise to God in their 
worship important enough to be wil- 
ling to qualify themselves for singing 
them. But, however good their inten- 
tions, they would never be able to 
sing the usual notes of the Gregorian 
Plain Song, which was highly aristo- 
cratic, quite different from the super- 
ficial wordly songs. It was too 
luxurious for the common people, 
but did not whet a person’s senses 
into luxuriousness. It was church- 
music of the best sort, altogether un- 
like any worldly or mundane music. 


Thus it should also be with the mel- 
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odies of the new French Psalm- 
singing. 

Calvin was depressed by the fact 
that he felt obliged to reject the 
tunes submitted for his approval by 
Farel and others, without being able 
to replace them by something better. 
Then it happened that on his arrival 
at Strassburg he heard tunes in 
which the purely religious character 
was preserved, but which were void 
of all the ornament which had been 
the usual thing up to then. They 
were no longer embellished with the 
fioriture which put them out of the 
reach of the church-people and which 
obscured the words to be addressed 
by the congregation to God by too 
artistic an accentuation of syllables. 
Even if it had been possible to re- 
place the Latin text of the music by 
a French text, the songs of the 
clergy would have remained too dif- 
ficult for the ordinary church-goer. 

The melodies which fascinated 
Calvin on his arrival at Strassburg 
came from Roman Catholic musici- 
ans, who now held with the Refor- 
mation, now served the Roman 
Catholic Church, a vacillation which 
must be viewed in the light of the 
peculiar situation of the Church in 
tolerant Strassburg. These musicians, 
while being somewhat irresolute in 
regard to theological doctrines, still 
adhered to Roman Catholic tradi- 
tions, but they had at the same time 
a feeling for what the German Re- 
formers and later also Calvin needed 
for the singing of the congregation. 
They realized the necessity of writ- 
ing melodies in a style proper to the 
Church but “moderate” (the ‘“modé- 
ré’’ which Calvin emphasized so 
much) in accordance with the re- 
quirements of church-singing. Calvin 
was delighted when the people who 
joined the Reformation sang the clas- 
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sical motifs of the past, which had 
been the possession of the Church 
for centuries. Thus the time-honoured 
church-music rang still through the 
melodies which Calvin chose or had 
composed. In the same way as he 
had co-operated with the Strassburg 
composers he set to work now with 
some Genevan musicians, especially 
with Louis Bourgeois and a certain 
Maitre Pierre, a cantor of whom 
nothing is further known. 

As a result of this mode of 
working, the music of the Genevan 
Psalter was achieved. It not only 
caused a certain jealousy among the 
Lutherans, but it was also admired 
by the Roman Catholics. This admi- 
ration has remained since. When in 
the year 1936 the present writer 
published a new version of the 
Psalms from the Hebrew, to restore 
the old tunes in their original 
splendour, and, for the first time since 
Marnix van Sint Aldegonde, made 
these suitable to be sung to a Dutch 
text, the episcopate of the Roman 
Catholic Church declared their nihil 
obstat for all these tunes. In this 
way Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants all over the world may, not- 
withstanding everything that divides 
them, demonstrate the union of all 
Christians in their Psalm-singing. 

If in the schools of all nations the 
children were to learn these tunes in 
the correct church intonations and in 
the cheerful tempo that characterizes 
Genevan psalmody, there would 
grow among the youth of all coun- 
tries, wherever possible, a sense of 
unity, a sense of oneness in Christ 
which could never be realized by 
talks and conferences. 

In order to adapt these tunes to 
singing in various languages, it is not 
necessary to present the world with 
a poetic oeuvre that may be regard- 
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ed as the culminating point of belles 
lettres in some cultural epoch or 
other of a nation. It should be suffic- 
ient if the Word of God as reveal- 
ed in the Psalms is put into rhyme 
and rhythm in a language that every- 
body understands. 

In January 1937, i.e. shortly after 
the appearance of the first edition of 
the new Dutch rhymed version to 
the original tunes of the sixteenth 
century, the Department of Educ- 
ation, which, as a matter of course, 
could not concern itself with the 
teligious aspect of the Psalter, de- 
clared that the return of the pure 
Genevan melodies was a matter of 
cultural importance to the whole 
Dutch nation. 

It is to be regretted that after this 
a number of people maintained that 
the Psalms “‘should first and fore- 
most be poems” rising as a cultural 
monument to the talent of young 
poets. This monument is not forth- 
coming yet, but propaganda for the 
erection of it has hitherto been 
harmful to an extent which will 
cause Psalm-singing in the Nether- 
lands to cease gradually, and it will 
die out altogether if things do not 
take a favourable turn. The Nether- 
lands had better set the example in 
this matter to other countries. 

In fact, nothing is less artistic than 
what is embodied in the device just 
mentioned, if looked at from a 
cultural and aesthetic point of view. 
He who comprehends the real mean- 
ing, the nature and function of 
poetry, must understand that the 
singing of poetry demands a very 
special kind of music, quite different 
from what can be realised in strophic 
singing. 

We live in a time when the whole 
world speaks of the “oecumenical 
problem”, and representatives of the 
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churches continually meet to come to 
an understanding as to the minimum 
requirements for an organization in 
which the various non-Roman Ca- 
tholic Churches can find each other. 
But are we aware that a community 
between persons on higher levels 
usually leaves the common people 
out? The most powerful means of 
binding people is neglected: the song 
of faith. Full attention is paid to 
peoples living at the ends of the 
earth but it often seems that the 
neighbour in the same street does not 
exist so long as be belongs to a 
different religious community. 

By overemphasizing the literary 
side of the text, a separation is 
brought about between Church and 
School. The common people have no 
need of “pure poetry’. That is some- 
thing for the “chosen few’. What 
the people and the nations do need 
is the ‘pure Word of God”’. It is the 
Scriptures that must be brought out, 
not the genius of the poets. It is by 
no means accidental that the Psalm 
versions of Clément Marot are re- 
garded as the least important of his 
poetic heritage. And Beza, who con- 
tinued Marot’s work after the 
latter’s death, is not even mentioned 
among the poets. 

Calvin would have had no ob- 
jection to the use of church-organs 
as we know them in public worship 
provided they are not assigned the 
task of preaching the Word, but only 
that of accompanying congregational 
singing. ‘“Accompaniment”’ means: the 
art of going along with somebody 
who can walk himself. Transferred 
to church song this means: accom- 
panying an independent congregatio- 
nal singing and supporting it when 
necessary. Calvin assigned the task 
which was later taken over by the 
organ to the children of the con- 
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gregation. It might be worth con- 
sidering whether it would not be 
advisable to assign a task to children 
in the worship. It would check the 
process of spiritual decline in all our 
churches. 

In church song the congregation 
should have “‘something to say”, 
something to say to God and to 
the world. The idea which has been 
gaining increasingly in Germany 
that the organist should be an 
office-bearer because he is vir- 
tually a preacher of the Gospel with 
his pure ‘‘music’’, would have been a 
strange notion to Calvin. To him 
preaching by means of what gratifies 
the ear did not exist, but only the 
clear and genuine Kerygma by means 
of the Word of God. 

When the organ is played in a 
way which “attracts attention”, 
either for good or for bad (magni- 
ficent, badly or in an indifferent 
way) it interferes with the character 
of worship according to Calvin's 
principle. Without words, says the 
Psalmist, the heavens declare the 
glory of God. Without words day 
unto day uttereth speech and night 
into night sheweth knowledge. There 
are not many musicians favoured 
with the grace of expressing the 
glory of God's gift of music. What 
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will become of this in the many 
thousands of churches in which an 
untrained organist, possibly with a 
poor instrument, has to accompany 
the singing of the congregation? And 
can even the most gifted organist 
preach the grace of God in Jesus 
Christ in his organ-playing? 

Calvin was a man of great artistic 
talent. This is shown by the creation 
of the Genevan Psalter. He had a 
touch of genius in choosing his co- 
operators and in judging of their 
proposals. The glamour of rapidly 
rising and rapidly passing gener- 
ations of ever new poets will not 
provide the Protestant worship with 
the cultural element for which some 
are yearning. The artistic element in 
Psalm-singing will return when 
people are guided again by the 
aesthetic principles of Calvin, and 
when the Psalms are sung with the 
religious fervour and gladness of 
soldiers who know that they will be 
led to victory. 

The elaboration of Calvin's prin- 
ciple in regard to church song, 
especially in the Netherlands, both 
as regards the Psalms and other 
songs will be found in the second 
volume. The Psalms call for the New 
Testament song. 
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J. B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers. Edited and completed by J. R. 


Harmer, Grand Rapids 6, Mich., Baker Book House, 1956 (288 pp.) 


This is a useful work for students 
who in an easy way wish to have 
access to early christian writers such 
as the apostolic fathers. They find 
here a good English translation with 
short introductions. The book does 
not give the original Greek text; 


neither are there any explanatory 
notes. The translations are almost a 
literal reprint of the standard work 
of Bishop Lightfoot. This is also for 
the greater part the case with the 
introductions. 

It is in my opinion a pity that the 
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editor has confined himself chiefly 
to a reprint. He should have given 
some notes and especially a biblio- 
graphy of the apostolic fathers and a 
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volume of it. There is a map to 
illustrate the epistles of S. Ignatius. 
An accurate and practically arranged 
Index of Scriptural passages at the 
end of the volume deserves special 
mention. 


D. NAUTA 


Dr S. C. W. Duvenage, Die Navolging van Christus. 
Potchefstroom, Pro Rege-Pers Beperk, 1954 (231 pp.). 


list of editions. After Lightfoot 
research has not stopped. 
The publisher made a _ handy 
This book is a South-African 


thesis, dealing with the imitation of 
Christ. There are three parts. The 
first part gives a historical survey 
and tries to give an analysis of the 
idea. The second part brings a dog- 
matical exposition upon the founda- 
tion, the author and the characteristic 
features of the imitation of Christ. 
The third part is antithetic and gives 
some observations on nomism and 
antinomianism. The author comes to 
the conclusion that the imitation of 
Christ is founded in the communion 
with Him and in the obedience to 


Him, realized as these are in the bel- 
ievers by the Holy Ghost. At the 
end of the volume there is a useful 
bibliography, with mainly Dutch and 
German titles. 

Even so the bibliography is not 
complete. Thus the important works 
of W. Kolfhaus upon Calvin are 
lacking. 

In reading I came across a good 
many misprints. 

The book is worth studying by any 
one who knows the South-African 
language. 


D. NAUTA 


Geerhardus Vos, Ph. D., D.D., The Teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Edited and Re-written by Johannes G. Vos, Th.M., D.D. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Wm. B. Eerdmans Publ. Co, 1956 (124 pp.). 


The editor says in the Preface: 
“This volume presents my father’s 
classroom lectures on the Teaching 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. These 
lectures were delivered repeatedly by 
the author to his students in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. From time 
to time they were issued in duplicat- 
ed form... For the present public- 
ation in bookform the material has 
been edited throughout and at many 
points verbal changes have been 
made in the interest of readability or 
clarity. At no point has the thought- 
content intended by the author 


knowingly been changed”. 

There are five chapters, dealing 
respectively with the distinctive 
character of the Epistle, the Epistle’s 
Conception of the Diatheke, the 
Epistle’s philosophy of Revelation 
and Redemption, the Priesthood of 
Christ in the Epistle and the bet- 
ter sacrifice: the sacrifice of the New 
Covenant. All the chapters are fine 
expositions. We may be grateful to 
the publisher and the editor for the 
issue of this remarkable and very 
interesting book. The get-up of the 
book is attractive. D. NAUTA 
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Review of books 


Herman Hoeksema, The Heidelberg Catechism, An Exposition. 
Part Three: Of Thankfulness. Vol. VIII, IX and X. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Wm B. Eerdmans Publ. Co., 1955/56 

(290 pp., 195 pp., 224 pp.). 


I am glad to draw the attention to 
this good exposition of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism. The author is to be 
congratulated in having brought his 


exposition to a happy end. English 
readers have in these volumes a 
valuable practical explanation of the 


Catechism. D. NAUTA 


W. J. Schnell, Thirty years a Watch Tower Slave. 
The Confessions of a Converted Jehovah's Witness. 


Grand Rapids 6, Mich., Baker Book House, 1956 (207 pp.). 


This book tells the story of a con- 
verted Jehovah's witness. The author 
was born in Jersey City, New Jersey, 
in 1905, but in 1914 on a trip with 
his parents he came to Germany, 
their native country. At the outbreak 
of the world war in that year they 
were obliged to stay there. Schnell 
returned to the United States only in 
1927. In the mean time he had come 
under the influence of the Watch 
Tower Society under the direction 
of the president, Judge Rutherford. 
He now tells his experiences as 
servant of that Society on several 
posts in Germany, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and later on in the United 
States. It is in his eyes a miracle, 
that he should have come out of 
abject Watch Tower slavery to free- 
dom and is today able to tell about 
it (p. 193). It has been a hard inward 
struggle. He says: “Gradually I beg- 
an to regain my spiritual balance 


as I read God’s Word without the 


heady Watch Tower wine. The more 
I learned of God's purposes in Jesus 
Christ, the more clearly did I see 
that I must speak out, and that I 
must publish a warning and expose 
this horrible monster which had 
grown up in the past seventy years 
to threaten Christendom with des- 
truction! I could see and I felt the 
latent urge of the Holy Spirit 
prompting me to do so” (p. 197). 
The critical moment came in April, 
1952. 

The book has the intention to be 
a warning for all Christian men and 
women. Therefore the author ends 
with the exclamation: “Let my life 
of slavery be your warning! It took 
me thirty years to get free!” 

The book is to be recommended. 
It is very helpful to gain an insight 
into the forms of procedure and the 
practices of the Jehovah’s witnesses. 


D. NAUTA 
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